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A Word to the Reader 


THIS BOOK IS VERT MUCH CONCERNED WITH AMERICAN 

policy toward China, not as a thesis for an academic de¬ 
gree, but in terms that can be understood by other Amer¬ 
icans who, like myself, come from the grass-roots of this 
country. 

I believe the American people can make foreign policy. 
I believe they gave President Eisenhower his overwhelm¬ 
ing majority as a mandate to clean out corruption and 
Communism from our government, and to restore our 
traditional policy toward China. This book is primarily 
concerned with that policy which stood for a free and 
independent China. We called it the Open Door. 

After living in China nearly half my life, I am concerned 
about a free China for the sake of my Chinese friends. But 
I can write only as an American. In the pages of this book 
our China policy is reviewed from the standpoint of Amer¬ 
ica’s interest and security. When it was necessary to ex¬ 
plain how and why the China mainland was lost, I have 
gone into the sorry details of the past—but only to dispel 
myths or to show how necessary it is to repudiate mistakes 
that have cost us the confidence of Asia. 

I was in China in 1945-6 when American prestige was 
at its peak. There was every reason to think we stood on 
the threshold of an unprecedented era of enlightened 
leadership in Asia. Yet today our prestige in the Far East 
is lower than ever before from the borders of Siberia to the 
islands of the South Seas. We stand condemned of having 
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A WORD TO THE READER 

betrayed a faithful wartime ally. And we face the humilia¬ 
tion of being unable to win what we called a police action. 
In the eyes of Asians we have lost the Korean War. 

So long as Chiang Kai-shek ruled China, our hegemony 
in Asia was secure. We needed Chiang as much as he 
needed us to keep Russia behind its Siberian frontier. By 
a series of errors, if not sins, we undermined Chiang and 
let our own position in Asia crumble. 

In 1949 the government of the Republic of China was 
defeated by Communist armies on the mainland. Chiang 
Kai-shek said, ‘We will fight on from Formosa!” 

This they have done. With great courage and by dint 
of hard work the Chinese have made an economic come¬ 
back on the island of Taiwan unsurpassed elsewhere. They 
have instituted reforms in government and army impos¬ 
sible in the midst of war, Japanese or civil. And in this, 
through this, and at the end of this achievement, they 
sound a note of conquest. They are dedicated to a purpose 
—the return to the mainland. Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
of New York state said on China's Double Tenth 1952, 
“No law of God or man forbids a nation or a people from 
trying to regain their homeland!” 

The Chinese do not ask us to do their fighting for them 
—only to give them the sinews of modem war. They will 
do the rest—or die in the attempt. If they succeed they will 
have struck a blow for Freedom in the heartland of Asia, 
a blow which may well save Southeast Asia from the 
tyranny that enslaves the mainland Chinese today. And 
they will have restored 450,000,000 people to the free 
world. This is their hope. To this they are dedicated. It is 
my conviction—and prayer—that they will succeed. 
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ONE 


"Ilha Formosa!” 


“ilha Formosa!’—isle beautiful—the Portuguese 
exclaimed when they saw the fabulous island off the China 
coast in 1583. For over five hundred years the name stuck, 
and in the West still persists. The Chinese prefer Taiwan, 
or Terraced Bay. So, since the end of World War II when 
China regained control, Taiwan it is. On the island you 
hear nothing else today. The alternate use of Formosa is a 
concession to the West. 

From the air—as I first saw the island in May of 1950— 
it was both Formosa, Isle Beautiful, with its majestic 
ranges and richly cultivated plains, and Taiwan, Terraced 
Bay. For despite the forbidding, precipitate, mountainous 
coast rising from 1,500 to 7,000 feet above the sea on the 
island’s outer rim, the coastline facing China is low and 
sandy, rising gently in terraced rice-fields that stretch 
to the foothills of the spine of mountains which extends 
the entire length of the island. The Japanese made the 
mountains their second line of defense in World War II, 
digging in there as they did on Guadalcanal and New 
Guinea and Suribaya and every mountainous isle of the 
Pacific. 

On my trip in 1950 I was the only woman in a press 
party of twenty-three top-flight news, magazine, radio, 
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television and news-photo men* invited by the Central 
News Agency of China to fly by chartered plane and see 
what was actually happening on Formosa. One other 
woman started the journey, French correspondent Mile. 
Anne Marie Ghislaine du Pontavice du Vaugamy, but 
passport difficulties turned her back at Honolulu. 

In National Geographic Magazine of February, 1950, 
Frederick Vosburgh gives a perfect vignette of Formosa: 

“From the air Formosa looked as peaceful as paradise. 
Opalescent waters edged her shores and broke on her 
beaches in ivory foam. Water-covered rice fields flashed 
their facets in the sun. Silvery rivers coiled to the sea and 
southward to the limit of vision stretched high mountains 
wrapped in green, their haughty heads cloud-covered.” 

That was Ilha Formosa as we saw it in early May from 
Keeliing in the north to the harbor of Kao-hsiung; from the 
capital of Taipei to the army, navy and air-base training 
centers of the south. 

It is the largest island south of Japan proper along the 
China coast. At its northernmost point it is only 665 miles 
from the nearest major island of the Japanese archipelago. 
The Philippines are only 225 miles away, and 100 miles 
across the Formosa Strait lies the mainland of China. 

In an air-age, these are stone’s throw distances. During 
World War II the Japanese used the island as a catapult 

•The twenty-two others represented: NY Herald Tribune and 
NY Daily News, Chicago Tribune and Christian Science Monitor; 
Headers Digest, Cosmopolitan, Collier's, Time and Life, and US 
Camera Magazine; INS, NANA, Scripps-Howard Syndicate, Cath¬ 
olic Press, Gannett Newspapers, and McNaught Syndicate; Mutual 
Broadcasting System, National Broadcasting Television, Acme News- 
pictures, International News Photos and Telenews. 
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for offensive action. The naval and air installations built 
up during the period of Japanese occupation made it pos¬ 
sible to mount the invasion of the Philippines from here, 
and to take off for other conquests. When we got into the 
war after Pearl Harbor we neutralized the base by heavy 
naval bombardment and effective pin-point bombing. The 
Taiwanese were favorably impressed by American ability 
to make rubble of air bases and heavy industry plants 
while leaving the cities and most of their homes intact. 

Oblong in shape, 245 miles long and at its widest point 
88 miles across, the island has an area of 35,961 square 
kilometres. Our states of Massachusetts and Connecticut 
could be fitted into it easily, with perhaps enough room 
left over for little Rhode Island. It is twice the size of 
Hawaii. It has eight counties and nine fairly large cities. 
The capital is Taipei; since December, 1949, Taipei has 
also been the provisional capital of China. This city, near 
the northern tip of the island, is semi-westemized in the 
sense that its public buildings were built by the Japanese 
in what their architects considered western style. As a 
matter of fact, Taipei is an architectural hodge-podge. Its 
boulevards are wide, and dusty most of the year. Taipei is 
not as modem as Tokyo nor as attractive as was Shanghai, 
but leave the city behind and head for the mountains, and 
in half an hour you are in a Garden of Eden. 

The Portuguese were not the first to discover the island. 
Ancestors of the present mountain-dwelling aborigines 
drifted ashore at unrecorded intervals during the past 
2000 years to settle in scattered, mutually exclusive and 
usually hostile communities. These early settlers re¬ 
sembled the Malay people and the hill tribes of the Philip- 
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pines. There are now 150,000 of them. They do not look 
like the Chinese. They are Taiyal and Ami, Paiwan and 
Yami tribes. 

The first time in recorded history that a Chinese landed 
on the island was in 607 A.D., when an officer by the name 
of Chu Kwang made his appearance. In 1293, a Chinese 
skipper made port on Taiwan, and soon thereafter—in 
1296—the Chinese established an inspection office in the 
Pescadores. But Japanese pirates operated along the north¬ 
ern coast, and Chinese pirates along the southwest shores. 
In the 1620s the Dutch captured the Chinese Pescadores 
or Penghu Islands, and the Chinese bargained with them 
to take a chunk of Taiwan instead. For forty years the 
Dutch did a thriving trade in sugar, deer-hides and cam- 
phorwood, and also started Christian missions among the 
aborigines. Seafaring Spaniards came, and there is some 
discussion in the British Consulate at tea-time whether the 
cannon on the terrace is a Spanish or a Dutch relic. The 
sturdy Dutch-built fort at Tamsui still serves as the British 
Consulate. 

The Chinese Nationalist use of Formosa today as sanctu¬ 
ary from a usurper of the homeland has its remarkable 
parallel in history. In the first half of the 17th century the 
Manchus broke through the Great Wall and overthrew the 
Mings. As the Manchu invaders took over control of more 
and more of China, refugees poured across the straits to 
Taiwan by the tens of thousands—many of them political 
refugees (like those to come three centuries later); others 
were business men of property and achievement in China, 
wholly unwilling to submit to the alien and harsh Manchu 
rule; still others were townsmen or farmers, uprooted and 
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desperate because of the economic hardship and political 
turmoil. 

Then in 1661 appeared the man, half-Chinese, half- 
Japanese—still regarded as the great hero of Formosa 
despite his short life there—called by the Chinese Cheng 
Cheng-kung and known to the West as Koxinga. He drove 
the Dutch from Taiwan in order to use the island as a base 
for the restoration of the Ming Dynasty. In retrospect, he 
is a pirate to the Dutch; to the Japanese, a faithful subject 
of the Emperor; but to the Chinese he was and still is the 
conquering hero, the general who, like Chiang Kai-shek 
today, would liberate the mainland and restore its rightful 
government. 

Koxinga lived less than a year after taking Taiwan. His 
son succeeded him and ruled for nearly twenty years. Then 
he died and his son took over, but not for long. The hope of 
restoring the Mings faded. Shortly after Koxinga s grand¬ 
son became ruler (1683), Taiwan was taken over by the 
Manchus with little or no resistance. 

Manchu misrule, high taxes and levies on labor became 
so onerous on the island that a rebellion broke out. It was 
the first of many. Tradition has it that “every third year 
there was an uprising and every five years a rebellion.” 

At the conclusion of the Sino-Japanese war in 1895, 
Taiwan was ceded to Japan. The Japanese, ruling from 
1895 to 1945, built roads, railroads, factories and public 
buildings, as they did in Korea. The Taiwanese, however, 
seem to have been no happier under them than were the 
Koreans. The record tells the tale. There were 101 upris¬ 
ings, ruthlessly quelled—also as in Korea. Only 200 Taiwan 
girls married Japanese in all those fifty years. 
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The poor Taiwanese, then, have had rather a bad time 
of it—under the Manchus, under the Japanese—and, un¬ 
fortunately, also under the first governor appointed by the 
Nationalists. An incident on February 28, 1946, touched 
off a sporadic revolt, ruthlessly quelled by Governor Chen 
Yi. Happily, things have been going better ever since. 
Chen Yi was removed, and succeeded by Dr. Wei Tao- 
ming, once Chinese Ambassador to Washington. General 
Chen Cheng, now Premier of the National Government, 
followed, and Governor K. C. Wu, former successful mayor 
of three major cities of China, took over in December, 
1949. Americans who know nothing of Formosa's past un¬ 
happy history, and little more of the reforms and progress 
under the last three governors, have heard over and over 
of Chen Yi, as though the Communists had made a record¬ 
ing of everything he did and said. Long-time American 
residents of Taiwan insist that he was honest and quite 
able, but, knowing how often the Taiwanese had revolted 
against the Japanese, he sought to nip rebellion in the bud 
in the only way he knew: quick and drastic military 
action. 

In early 1949, Formosa had a population of 7,026,883. 
The Japanese—all 478,000 of them—had been repatriated. 
But mainland Chinese were pouring in as more and more 
of China proper fell under the control of the Chinese Reds. 
And hundreds of thousands of Nationalist troops came— 
those who had been loyal, who had neither deserted to 
the winning side nor surrendered in battle. All these had 
to be housed and fed. Formosa’s population today is near 
to 10,000,000, larger than that of Australia which is 200 
times as large. 
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Climate, fertile soil and heavy rainfall (of about 200 
inches yearly, the fourth highest in the world) combine 
to make Taiwan a lush tropical garden. Farmers produce 
two harvests of rice on much of the island, and fill in with 
a third crop of cabbage or turnips. Great fields of sugar¬ 
cane rustle their leaves through the heat of summer to pro¬ 
duce the most lucrative export commodity. In normal 
times both China and Japan enjoyed quantities (an 
annual 320,000,000 lbs.) of bananas from Formosa. So 
with pineapples, mangoes, and pomeloes. The Taiwanese 
quench their thirst on the dusty streets of the cities with 
a piece of juicy yellow watermelon bought for a few cop¬ 
pers. 

The island is a garden of orchids and amaryllis. Madonna 
lilies, “bird of paradise” blooms and camellias. I have 
picked violets on Taiwan in January. There are between 
30,000 and 40,000 orchid plants in the gardens of col¬ 
lectors, and unknown quantities of wild orchids of four or 
five hundred varieties. On the walls of the Grand Hotel in 
Taipei, where I stayed on my first visit, were delicate 
sprays of pure white orchids growing on slabs of bark. 
There may be as many as 120 individual flowers on the 
sprays of one plant during its yearly bloom, lasting two 
months from first to last blossom. 

Over the flowers of Formosa flutter a vast variety of 
butterflies. More than 10,000 known varieties of insects 
pursue their myriad activities on the island, and an un¬ 
known number of snakes, some of them poisonous, mar 
this Garden of Eden. The “hundred-pace-snake”, for in¬ 
stance, is so called because its victim (not the snake) 
walks a hundred steps and drops dead. 
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No wonder that T. Philip Terry, writing on the Japanese 
Empire when the island was part of it, said: “Taiwan is an 
island of rare beauty and charm, a bizarre blend of civili¬ 
zation and savagery; of snow-clad mountains and the lush 
vegetation of the semi-tropics; of the middle-age Orient 
and the 20th century Occident.” 

Most of the Taiwanese came originally from China's 
southern provinces of Fukien and Kwangtung. But their 
families have been on the island for four or five hundred 
years. Governor K. C. Wu's wife, for instance, might al¬ 
most be called Taiwanese. She is from Amoy which has 
practically the same language. She probably never im¬ 
agined she would one day live on Formosa, but she has 
been a great help to her husband there. Besides his reputa¬ 
tion for good administration, perhaps her interest in the 
island and its people is an added reason why Governor 
Wu has been so successful. His forthrightness, honesty and 
competence inspire respect and confidence. He has en¬ 
couraged Taiwanese participation in provincial govern¬ 
ment from the beginning of his administration. Governor 
Wu has recently resigned, but his successor, O. K. Yui— 
also a former mayor of Shanghai, and director of the Bank 
of Taiwan—should be equally competent. 

The aborigines are a minority, formerly raw savages 
and head-hunters, today mostly civilized and sometimes 
called the “Mohawks of Formosa.” They live in the moun¬ 
tains where they were gradually pushed by the influx of 
those now called Taiwanese, and they eke out a simple 
living from their primitive agriculture, supplemented by 
hunting and fishing. 

Much has been said of the animosity of the aboriginal 
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tribes toward the Nationalists. For this, unlike the resent¬ 
ment of the Taiwanese, there is no basis in fact. In the days 
of the Japanese occupation, the former head-hunters gave 
their conquerors so much trouble that the Japanese kept 
them behind 360 miles of barbed wire, some 230 miles of 
which they electrified. After the National Government 
came to Taiwan, the aborigines sent a delegation to pro¬ 
claim their loyalty to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, pre¬ 
senting him with a hunting knife, beautifully inlaid with 
silver and gold, with which they wished him "to fight the 
Communists.” Two Taiyal princesses organized tribes' 
girls into groups to entertain the soldiers with folk dances 
and songs. They performed for our party in 1950, in native 
costume. Last January, 1953, when a small party of us 
visited Sun-Moon Lake in the mountains of Central For¬ 
mosa, we paid the usual “tourist fee” to have a group of 
Taiyal girls don their folk costumes and dance to their 
native music accompanied by the weird rhythmic beating 
of long and heavy pestles against stone floors. 

Tattooing was customary in the old days among the 
aborigines. Today a Taiyal man may have the chin mark 
which once meant successful head-hunting, or may wear 
only the forehead tattoo indicating the tribe to which he 
belongs. Both men and women used to pull out two teeth 
—the upper lateral incisors—to “improve” their looks. The 
beauty of older women was marred by tattooing wide 
strips from mouth to earlobes. Yet, as though to protect 
most delicate beauty, the peasant women I saw on For¬ 
mosa covered most of their faces with a loose cloth, like an 
opaque veil, to keep off the sun’s rays. There are some very 
lovely modem misses on Taiwan, however. Where great- 
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grandmother, grandma, or even mamma, endured the tor- 
ture of tribal tattoos, the fourth generation and the girl 
babies of the fifth are leaving their beauty unmarred by 
this weird custom of the past. A new style, aping the west, 
has sprung into vogue—permanent hair-do’s. Some Chi¬ 
nese chemist must have analyzed a Toni and duplicated 
the chemicals needed for a cold wave. Not only did my 
little Taiwanese maid have a permanent; village and coun¬ 
try women to the heart of the island had at least the ends 
of their shoulder-length hair curled. 

The tribal people who gave the Japanese so much 
trouble established a republic back in 1895. However 
abortive, it was probably the first in all Asia. The Japanese 
landed an army and with typical ruthlessness quelled the 
mountain tribes. During the next half century the Japa¬ 
nese found the aborigines much harder to handle than the 
Taiwanese, so they pushed them farther back in the moun¬ 
tain gorges. Along the line of barbed and electrified wire, 
the Japanese found it necessary to maintain a guard of five 
thousand men who “as late as 1930 were besieging the 
aborigines with field guns, land mines and bombing 
planes.”* 

The point is not how difficult the tribes problem was 
for the Japanese, nor even the cruelty of the Japanese in 
dealing with it. But not enough has been said of the 
changed attitude of the aboriginal people in response to 
fair treatment by the Nationalists. Also worth noting is 
the progress of Christianity among them. When the mis¬ 
sionaries had to leave during World War II, the tribes’ 
Christians endured severe persecution, indignities and im- 

9 Time, September 11,1950. 
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prisonment for their faith. They held their Christian meet¬ 
ings in the dead of night. Now that freedom of religion is 
theirs, there is almost a mass movement among them 
toward Christianity. I have visited mountain villages that 
were 95 per cent Christian. 

The Japanese must be given credit for increasing pro¬ 
duction in the island, partly by producing chemical fer¬ 
tilizer, partly by developing an irrigation system and stor¬ 
ing water during the rainy season to use as needed. 
Oolong tea became world-famous, a big source of income 
for the Japanese (not the Taiwanese); Formosa became 
fourth among the sugar-producing nations of the world; 
rice production was doubled; Formosan camphor led the 
world before synthetic substitutes were known. The Japa¬ 
nese industrialized Formosa. On lovely Sun-Moon Lake 
rose a 300,000 kilowatt hydro-electric plant. Aluminum 
plants were built which supplied ten per cent of Japan’s 
World War II needs. Pineapple canneries, textile fac¬ 
tories, fertilizer plants, all served to make Formosa an 
adjunct of industrial Japan. 2,463 miles of railway were 
built and more than 11,000 miles of roads, but by the end 
of the war locomotives and rolling stock were almost use¬ 
less. Electric power had dropped to twenty per cent of its 
pre-war level. The Japanese are better industrialists than 
colonizers. By exploiting the Taiwanese to the tune of a 
yearly net profit of $100,000,000 for Japan, they aroused 
nearly as much resentment there as in Korea. 

The war was hard on Formosa as well as on Japan. 
When Taiwan was restored to China at war s end, the food 
shortage was acute. Total production of rice in 1945 was 
only 638,828 metric tons, when 857,000 were needed for 
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the island’s population, to say nothing of export. The 
provincial government bought 58,000 tons of commercial 
fertilizer, received an additional 40,000 tons from ECA, 
and purchased local soybean cake as well, all to be sold to 
the farmers at a low, subsidized price. Daily necessities 
were supplied to the farmers at low cost—135,000 bolts of 
cotton cloth, for instance, at 20% below the market price. 
Technical assistance was provided for insect and disease 
control, improved agricultural methods were taught and 
improved seeds made available, so that by 1948 rice pro¬ 
duction was five per cent higher than the peak under the 
Japanese—and by 1952 it was 1,400,000 metric tons. 

In 1950 my old friend. Dr. John Earl Baker, then of the 
Joint Commission on Rural Rehabilitation (JCRR), said 
to me: "Formosa is an economic planner s paradise!” After 
World War II, he explained, rehabilitation of all China, 
especially with Communist postwar sabotage, seemed an 
impossible task. He is a veteran of Red Cross work and 
International Famine Relief in China; he has given the 
best years of his life to flood control, dyke repair, Burma 
Road building, UNRRA and ECA in China. He ought to 
know. 

“Here on Taiwan,” Dr. Baker said, “you can get on a 
train and go take-a-look-see! We hear a complaint like 
‘Down here they are growing rice instead of building the 
bridge as promised!’ Our bureau chief, Chinese or Tai¬ 
wanese, goes down like a trouble-shooter and returns to 
report perhaps: ‘They are just getting a rice crop off the 
- land first, and then they are going to plough it up and 
build the bridge when the materials have all arrived!’ In 
huge China where communications were inadequate this 
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wasn’t possible. Here we have trains in all directions and 
a twice-a-week plane service to the southernmost tip of the 
island.” 

Dr. Baker was with JCRR from the beginning. It was set 
up on the mainland, he explained, as the rural branch of 
ECA, and was to handle ten per cent of its funds (a di¬ 
vision oddly disproportionate in a country 85% rural). 
The original plan was for President Truman to appoint 
two Americans to run JCRR, while the Generalissimo 
would appoint three Chinese. At that time Roger Lapham 
of ECA had to approve the budget. The time came when 
Lapham thought Nationalist China was a “goner” and 
ordered JCRR to pack up and move in four days, though 
it had only been in Nanking two months. From December 
4, 1948 to the following August, JCRR functioned from 
Canton; then, as the Communists continued to advance, 
Chungking become its headquarters. Baker and his staff 
left Chungking just a week before it fell to the Chinese 
Reds, and flew to Taiwan. 

Their work there has been most heartening to the farm¬ 
ers and most encouraging in its results. In cooperation 
with the National Government, they have experimented 
with green crops to be plowed under for soil enrichment; 
they have started what were politely called “compost 
houses”, hog-pens for collecting the manure for fertilizer. 
Pest control for cattle and hogs has been an important 
contribution. Baker was full of most fascinating stories 
about his work. Here is one of them: 

The farmers on Formosa were troubled by jumbo-sized 
“angleworms”, two to three feet long. They had a way of 
burrowing into the rice paddies and eating all the young 
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rice shoots as well as fertilizer or humus, finally rendering 
the area absolutely sterile. No caterpillar on American 
tomato-vines can eat as much or as fast. Four thousand 
hectares, or about 10,000 acres of good rice land, were 
threatened; one fourth of it was already completely sterile, 
so that whole villages were living without rice. 

Baker came up with the answer. He set the farmers to 
collecting old tobacco refuse—the “rib” scraps of leaves, 
and cuttings. JCRR bought up $16,000 worth of such 
refuse from the Tobacco Monopoly’s warehouses. Then the 
farmers were instructed to flood their fields, plant rice 
again, and spread the tobacco leavings over the surface of 
the water. Skeptical as the Chinese farmer is over any¬ 
thing new, these farmers were desperate enough to try 
anything once. Happily, it was the kind of experiment that 
works so quickly that one can watch the miracle happen. 

The nicotine penetrated, and in six hours the dead 
worms came to the surface. One may be squeamish about 
the thought of hundreds of thousands of these creatures 
floating to the surface to be devoured by the herons, but 
the excitement among the farmers knew no bounds. They 
had seen their good earth go barren. A swarm of locusts 
devouring the ripening grain could be no worse than 
jumbo-anglers devouring the rice plants before they could 
grow. When it was all over, the farmers came to the JCRR 
branch office laden with lobsters, fish, giant crabs—any¬ 
thing they could offer to show their gratitude. 

Other stories concerned rinderpest among the cattle 
imported from Hainan, and Jim Hunter of JCRR sweating 
it out in a three-months’ quarantine and embargo on meat, 
to show the farmers how to get the best of the disease. 
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It is men like these, with a long background of experi¬ 
ence in China, who have the missionary spirit, whether 
they have ever been missionaries or not (Jim Hunter had 
been; Baker had not), who should administer Point Four 
programs, for they know how to work with people, not 
just for them. They regard their jobs as opportunities for 
service, not as a good chance “to get theirs while the get¬ 
ting’s good”. 

We think now that Point Four and Technical Assistance 
programs—without missionaries or administrators with 
the Christian spirit—will make the backward countries 
blossom like the rose, prevent the infiltration of Com¬ 
munism and make them democratic by 1954 or 1955. Some 
day we will realize that the desire for equality of status is 
greater than the economic urge, that without the spirit of 
brotherhood our social program and economic hand-outs 
will fail, despite the best intentions in the world. 
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Where Next? 


WHEN THE INVASION OF SOUTH KOREA BEGAN ON JUNE 

25,1950 the question troubling every free heart must have 
been: “Where will Stalin strike next?” 

For it was clear by then that Stalin was pulling the 
strings. And when Stalin was dead and gone, an unknown 
Malenkov at the helm only intensified the world’s jitters. 

Iran may be the next Korea. Or Soviet Russia may de¬ 
cide to send Chinese “volunteers” into French Indo-China 
in ever greater numbers. Europeans are nervous of pos¬ 
sible moves on West Germany or Yugoslavia. 

Most people seemed to feel after the Korean invasion 
that the threat to Formosa had passed. Nevertheless, tak¬ 
ing no chances, President Truman ordered the Seventh 
Fleet to proceed to the Strait of Taiwan to prevent any 
invasion of that strategic island. For if our military base on 
Okinawa were ever to find itself isolated by a Communist 
mainland and a Communist Formosa, it might as well dis¬ 
appear into the sea. 

Now, since satellites make no move without instructions 
from the Kremlin, it is equally axiomatic that Communists 
anywhere must proceed even toward certain disaster if so 
ordered by Moscow. It is not just “theirs but to do or die” 
—it is “theirs both to do and die!" And die they did in that 
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bloody campaign, after UN forces joined the ROK army 
and better bazookas and bigger guns were delivered in 
Korea. You will recall the label (may God forgive us!): 
“Operation Killer”. What a blunder in psychological war¬ 
fare if we wanted to win Asians to our side! 

North Koreans continued pouring into an area where 
slaughter by United Nations and South Korean units, 
strafing from the air, and bombardment from the sea made 
their losses staggering. “Twelve thousand dead in three 
days,” an early communique read. “We mowed them 
down, and still they came on—wave after wave,” GI’s over 
and over again reported to newsmen. By the first of May 
1951 we were killing as many as 5,000 in a single day. 

The Congressional Medal of Honor was posthumously 
awarded to Pfc. Melvin L. Brown of Mahaffey, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, who held off the enemy while his platoon took Hill 
755. Perched atop a 50-foot wall, he kept firing away at 
the oncoming enemy with his rifle. His ammunition gone, 
he tossed grenades, and when his grenades were expended, 
he picked up a shovel and reportedly split the heads of 
ten or twelve more of the enemy as they mounted the wall. 
Odds of ten to one for our side had become routine, but 
this was fifty to one. His platoon took the hill, but Private 
Brown was “missing in action.” 

No one doubts that the business of war is killing, or that 
the stark courage of such a soldier deserves Congressional 
honors, but our slogans should be aimed at the aggressor— 
the men in the Kremlin—not at the hapless soldiers, a 
majority of whom were probably conscripted anyway. 
Not “Operation Killer”! 

When President Truman ordered the 7th Fleet to pro- 
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tect Formosa, he also gave orders to Chiang Kai-shek to 
desist from action against the mainland. This was a green 
light to the Communists all along the coast of China. Simul¬ 
taneously—long before the intent was suspected by our 
Far East Command—Chinese Communist General Lin 
Piao began moving his armies from South China to the 
very borders of North Korea in Manchuria. “Manchurian 
troops headed home,” was the verdict of American intelli¬ 
gence. “North China soldiers don’t like South China,” said 
some of the “experts”—as if Lin Piao would ask any soldier 
what he liked. 

So, while human blood was flowing like water in Korea, 
with North Korean power broken, its army decimated, its 
military targets smouldering ruins, we passed up our first 
big chance to win the Korean War. We released the Chi¬ 
nese Communist armies from any necessity to watch their 
ramparts in South China, and Moscow ordered them to 
move in and aid their Communist comrades in North 
Korea. The rest, reported daily in the press, is now history. 

Why did the first blow of armed aggression fall on the 
Republic of Korea rather than on the island bastion where 
Chiang Kai-shek’s forces were based? And with the overt 
aggression in Korea, has the danger of Communist inva¬ 
sion of Fomosa become a thing of the past? 

In 1950, when our press party visited Formosa, invasion 
of the island was believed imminent. The Nationalists 
were bracing themselves for their last stand. Every gal¬ 
lon of gasoline, every round of ammunition, every shell for 
naval guns, was being saved for the expected onslaught. 
Hainan’s evacuation fits into this picture. Even while we 
were on Taiwan, ships were bringing the National soldiers 
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and their equipment home from Hainan Island into port at 
Kao-hsiung. 

From General Chen Cheng, chief of staff, and later from 
the Generalissimo himself, we learned that the decision 
to evacuate Hainan in case of strong Communist invasion 
had been made two months earlier at top-level. 

Ten attempts to invade Hainan had been repulsed. The 
eleventh was made under cover of darkness and large num¬ 
bers of Chinese Communists were put ashore. The Na¬ 
tionalist defenders encircled the enemy, and for a time 
victory seemed to be within their grasp; then the Com¬ 
munist guerrillas (known to infest the mountains of 
Hainan) poured down from the hills, circled the encircle¬ 
ment and forced the Nationalists to fight in two directions 
at once. It was then that the previously planned evacua¬ 
tion order went into effect. 

The port of Kao-hsiung was not on our press party’s 
schedule, but we were not too far from it. When we were 
told it might still be possible to see part of the evacuated 
troops debarking, five of our party* together with the 
Assistant (American) Military Attach^ of Taiwan chose 
to stay over and visit Kao-hsiung. 

We found the S/S “Yu Tung” at the pier, with soldiers 
and the salvaged military equipment still being unloaded. 
We saw two trainloads of soldiers—rain hats, baskets, even 
bicycles tied on the outside of their crowded boxcars— 
pulling out for dispersal over the island. Hundreds of 
others were milling about the pier in a drizzling rain, de- 

•Hugh Schuck, NY Daily News, Bill Gray, Time and Life, Camille 
Pelletier US Camera Magazine, Arthur Rickerby, Acme Pix, and 
the author. 
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spite the dampness fanning a fire to cook Chinese vege¬ 
tables, or filling their rice-bowls from great baskets of army 
rice mixed with red beans. Some were eating bananas, 
yellow watermelon, or Chinese cakes. Some sat wearily 
on their bundles. Many still wore their cartridge belts, and 
perhaps a couple of hand grenades were sticking out of 
their pockets. They were worn, bedraggled, thin—but their 
morale was excellent. The well-known “Ding-Hao!” from 
any of us would bring forth broad grins. I talked in Chi¬ 
nese with these soldiers who responded with friendly 
smiles, told me what province they hailed from, and gave 
a hearty response to my inquiry as to how things were 
with them. 

Correspondents no nearer the front than Hongkong were 
reporting to western countries that it was “the usual story” 
—the Chinese “lost Hainan without a fight.” At that time 
we were visiting the sick and wounded in an emergency 
hospital set up in a long, low school-building. Most had 
gunshot wounds, already dressed; some were sick unto 
death with malaria. They lay on grass-mats on the floor 
of every room and on the covered porch which ran the full 
length of the building. The American Assistant Military 
Attach^ said six hundred others needing surgery had been 
moved to base hospitals during the last two days. 

From a young major, and a lieutenant with a bullet still 
in his chest, we heard the story of the battle of Hainan. 
It had been an orderly withdrawal after the counter¬ 
encirclement—no more a rout than the retreat of UN forces 
from Seoul several months later. The many piles of neatly 
stacked equipment on the Kao-hsiung pier indicated the 
great care they had taken to bring out as much as possible 
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of their inadequate but precious supplies. There were 
some field pieces, some piles of sheet iron, mortars and 
Bren guns, and all types of firearms: British, American, 
Canadian, Czech, German (bought years before under 
the German advisers) and—most of all—Japanese. 

No officer and no unit on Hainan defected. These young 
officers, with whom we talked in hospital, felt sure they 
could have driven off both the invaders and the guerrillas 
eventually, but for the decision of the high command to 
evacuate in time to save most of the men and materiel. 
It is water over the dam now. No one will ever know. But 
this much we do know from direct contact: their morale 
was still high; 60,000 including die wounded were evacu¬ 
ated; only the dead were left behind, as well as some Na¬ 
tionalist guerrillas to prevent (as long as possible) the 
mining and moving of the iron ore, Hainan’s most valuable 
mineral resource. 

Why was Hainan not held, no matter what the cost? 
Because men and materiel were limited and had to be 
conserved for the expected invasion of Formosa. The re¬ 
porters sitting in Hongkong who decried the evacuation, 
not having covered the fighting on Hainan nor seen the 
wounded on Formosa, were wrong. If UN forces had been 
pulled out of Korea at the end of that same year, as was 
seriously contemplated by the high command, would these 
same reporters have said “No fight”? It was touch-and-go 
in December 1950 in Korea where our American command 
felt that the Eighth Army must be saved to train the new 
army coming on, saved also to fight the Chinese Com¬ 
munists on a field of our own choosing. A similar situation 
obtained on Taiwan a few months earlier. 
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Hainan had been a terrific economic drain on Na¬ 
tionalist resources. The USA was helping Korea econom¬ 
ically at that time, sending aid both economic and military 
to Indochina and the Philippines, but a Nationalist request 
for ECA cotton and rice to sustain Hainan had been de¬ 
nied as military. With no US aid, the Nationalist Govern¬ 
ment on Formosa had no choice but to evacuate Hainan. 
So, just as we allowed mainland China to be taken over by 
the Reds and organized against us, so we let Hainan, a stra- 
tegic island for guarding Indochina, rich in iron ore, rub¬ 
ber, copper, manganese and tungsten, be taken by the 
Chinese Communists to become another so-called autono¬ 
mous “republic—and a submarine base for Russia off the 
coast of South China. 

At that time, Russia was giving open aid to the Chinese 
Communists with everything from jet planes to subma¬ 
rines. The Nationalists knew what Russia was doing to 
arm the Reds on the mainland. Our party was given the 
first aerial photographs of Russian jets on an airfield near 
Shanghai. Chinese G-2 also knew that Russian advisers 
and technicians, and German P.O.W.’s, were pouring into 
China. The Nationalist Government knew that America 
had written China off. They knew that Communist propa¬ 
ganda had misled the American people and thoroughly 
discredited the Nationalists—yet their morale was superb, 
almost unbelievably so. 

They had done all they could. Their shore defenses were 
several miles in depth. They had balanced the non-military 
budget. They had stabilized the currency. They had re¬ 
duced land rentals and increased rice production. Under 
V.M.I.-trained General Sun Li-jen, the Nationalist army 
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had been reorganized, retrained, and rejuvenated. With 
the help of ECA and JCRR,* production was increasing 
rapidly. And back of all this, a traditional faith in America 
probably reassured them that when the American people 
awoke to their own danger from international Commu¬ 
nism, they would again make common cause with the anti¬ 
communist forces on Formosa. 

A top-level decision had already been made (though 
not disclosed to our press party for obvious reasons) to 
evacuate the Chusan Islands in order to add to the Taiwan 
forces another 150,000 soldiers of combat experience with 
all their equipment. Soon after our return to the States, 
that secret operation was successfully carried out. It was 
a great tribute to the loyalty of officers and men, substan¬ 
tiation of Governor Wu’s boast to our party that “Formosa 
was one spot in Asia with no fifth column,” that no Com¬ 
munist was tipped off regarding this major move. President 
and Madam Chiang Kai-shek greeted the troops when 
they returned, congratulated the officers, and rewarded the 
soldiers with a cash bonus. 

If the invasion of Formosa was to be launched, it had to 
be in June, July or August, before the typhoon season set 
in. Before the end of June, the blow had fallen instead on 
South Korea. WHY? 

An invasion of Formosa had to be, to all appearances, a 
Chinese assault. On one point, if on no other, Chiang Kai- 
shek and Mao Tze-tung agree: Formosa belongs to China. 
To Chiang this meant die lawful government of China was 
still on sovereign soil; to Mao—as proclaimed by his pre¬ 
mier, Chou En-lai—this meant Formosa must be “liber- 

•Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction. 
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ated.” But the Communists wanted to have it considered 
a UN issue, to be handed to them on a platter without the 
necessity of assault and conquest. 

Evidently the Chinese Communists were not ready to 
invade Formosa. Or the Kremlin felt that Korea must come 
first. In any case, the first onslaught had to be successful 
or ruinously expensive. It is not easy to conquer a big 
island, as Hitler discovered when he planned the invasion 
of England. The Formosan Strait, nearly a hundred miles 
wide, makes the English Channel look like a ditch. 

Probably Chinese pilots had not at that time learned to 
fly the Russian jet planes, though before the end of the 
year some of them were practicing combat flight with 
Russian MiG’s in Korea. Perhaps too many of their assem¬ 
bled craft had been destroyed by Nationalist planes. At 
any rate, the Chinese Reds were not “ten parts sure” (as 
the Chinese would say), that they could make a successful 
assault. 

Of course, if orders had come from Moscow instructing 
them to proceed against Formosa, the invasion would have 
been on willy-nilly, but in this case disaster for the Chinese 
Communists would have been disaster for the Kremlin, 
too. Perhaps Formosa could be taken, via the United Na- 
Uons, without a fight. So caution prevailed, and Stalin had 
to do something spectacular elsewhere. South Korea pro¬ 
vided the alternative. 

The North Korean Army had long been in training, 
under Russian officers and under Korean military men 
trained in Moscow. Units of the North Korean Army had 
seen combat service with the Communist armies in China. 
A former Chinese Red, whose pen-name is Smarlo Ma, 
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tells in his autobiographical Eighteen Years As A Com¬ 
munist* that twelve years earlier he had been sent to 
Chungking for the express purpose of working on General 
Kim Yak-san and his Korean Volunteer Army. His job was 
to persuade them to move north where they could be 
coached by the Communist guerrilla army. In small 
groups, by much juggling and fabrication of reports and 
directives, 80 percent of the Korean army of 35,000 volun¬ 
teers were maneuvered into Communist territory for train¬ 
ing. This Korean Corps became the nucleus of the North 
Korean Communist Army. Today General Kim Yak-san is 
inspector-general of the North Korean Army fighting our 
troops in Korea. 

A significant sidelight is the additional proof furnished 
by Smarlo Ma’s reminiscences of the treachery of the Chi¬ 
nese Communists when they were supposed to be coop¬ 
erating with the Nationalists in fighting the Japanese. 
They were more concerned about recruits for the future 
“People’s Liberation Army.” 

There were Koreans in Yenan during the war; there 
were large numbers of Koreans in the Japanese Army in 
China who were reindoctrinated after the war by Russia 
for Communist activity in their own country. 

Beginning in 1949, when the Northern army had been 
hammered into shape, probing attacks occurred all along 
the 38th parallel, notably on the Onjin Peninsula where 
a strip of South Korea runs up into north-of-the-border 
territory. Since these border attacks were successfully re¬ 
pulsed by the South Korean Army, Russia began sending 
in more Russian equipment, including T-34 tanks and 

•Published only in Chinese to date. 
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155 mm guns. Undoubtedly they knew that combat planes 
and armor-piercing guns had been denied the army of the 
Republic by the USA, lest President Rhee should attack 
the North. 

So South Korea must have looked like a plum ripe for 
picking. The invasion of the Republic, at that time less 
than two years old, would test the free world's will to 
resist. There was little reason to expect the United Nations, 
with no international police force or other means of col¬ 
lective security, to do more than pass lofty resolutions 
condemning such action. Had not Secretary Acheson an¬ 
nounced that Korea lay outside our arc of defense? Had 
not the expert of experts, Professor Owen Lattimore, rec¬ 
ommended withdrawal from entanglement in Korea? The 
invasion would bring about the unification of Korea, Rus¬ 
sian style. And it might be used as a lever to force National¬ 
ist China out of the UN. Formosa on a Chinese pewter 
platter would follow as a matter of course. 

Would the United States, which had occupied South 
Korea after World War II, and which—after negotiations 
with the USSR for the unification of the country broke 
down—had dropped the problem in the lap of the United 
Nations, act alone? The Kremlins conclusion that the USA 
would not act was perfectly logical. The USA of rapid 
demobilization after V-J Day, the USA that had ordered 
valuable military equipment all over the world destroyed 
or demilitarized immediately after the war, the USA of 
eager reconversion of industry back to peacetime produc¬ 
tion of consumer goods—that USA (the Kremlin pre¬ 
dicted) would not go to war in Korea. But democracies 
are unpredictable. 
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There was not only no expectation that the USA would 
actively resist the aggression in Korea, there was every ex¬ 
pectation in Moscow that before we could mobilize, even 
if we would, the conquest of South Korea would be a fait 
accompli. Resistance by the USA and the United Nations 
was Russia’s first great postwar surprise. 

Even so, no one in Washington or even in Lake Success 
(where the General Assembly sat then) raised the ques¬ 
tion: Is the North Korean drive Russia’s backdoor assault 
on Formosa? Only with the greatest reluctance did the 
United Nations admit the shadow of Soviet Russia in the 
background. To look through the shadows and visualize 
the Kremlin’s next move was too much to ask of a body 
whose Secretary-General up to that moment was earnestly 
campaigning for the admission of Red China into the UN. 
No one surmised that this might be the Kremlin’s way of 
bringing pressure on UN for that very purpose. 

The hope of the peoples of the world for peace and an 
orderly world, voiced by the UN Charter and implemented 
by the great majority who signed as members of the organ¬ 
ization, had been dimming as UN became more and more 
indecisive, content apparently to be merely the world’s 
greatest debating forum, used by the Soviet bloc as a 
sounding-board for Communist propaganda, or boycotted 
by that bloc in a long-drawn-out attempt to force admis¬ 
sion of Communist China by blackmail. The “shot in the 
arm”—military action in Korea—which resuscitated the 
UN was heard round the world, giving reality at least for 
a time to the dream of collective security. 

Had the world paid more attention to available Rus¬ 
sian documents, Soviet resolutions and theses of its con- 
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grasses over the last twenty years, the Kremlin’s proxy-war 
on Korea would have been understood as a backdoor at¬ 
tack on China. Nothing is clearer than Russia’s determina¬ 
tion to conquer China completely, as the prime requisite 
to world conquest. That is the basic pattern. 

General Zhukow once said Russia would not move into 
the final campaign for conquest of the world until Stalin 
had made sure of the manpower of China and India. 
(India, please note.) The Western world, including post¬ 
war USA, underestimated the importance of China to a 
free world. Soviet Russia never made that mistake. Com¬ 
plete conquest of China is an absolute “must” on the Soviet 
blueprint for world conquest. It should be as much of a 
“must” for the free world to keep (or make) China free. 

Granted a large island nearly a hundred miles off shore 
is not easy to take, success in Korea might force the United 
Nations to concede Formosa to Red China. The pressure 
is never relaxed, the hope of coercion on UN ever treas¬ 
ured by the Kremlin; when will enough nations be won 
over to Russia’s viewpoint and vote Red China in—that is 
ever the question. 

But conversely there is hope for our side. Protect For¬ 
mosa with the Seventh Fleet; keep it in the hands of the 
friendly Nationalists; give them military aid and training. 
These things Truman was forced to do by the march of 
events, especially the invasion of South Korea, though six 
months earlier he had publicly announced that we would 
not “interfere” in China’s internal affairs with either aid 
or advice. 

But preventing conquest by invasion was not enough. 
Putting wraps on Chiang Kai-shek was a green light to the 
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Chinese Communists that they could leave the South 
China coast undefended, and march their armies north¬ 
ward to the borders of Korea in case they were needed 
there. When Truman added, “The future status of For¬ 
mosa must await the restoration of security in the Pacific, 
a peace settlement with Japan, or consideration by the 
United Nations,”* he was giving the men in the Kremlin 
their best hope that they would not have to fight for 
Formosa. 

After Korea then, what next? Indochina? Iran? Prob¬ 
ably. The Middle East? Egypt? Perhaps. Always by proxy, 
you understand. But while a free China fives on Formosa 
the conquest of China is not complete. Stalin knew that. 
No doubt Malenkov understands it too. The pressure will 
never let up to throw in Formosa as the price of peace- 
in Korea, in Indochina, somewhere, anywhere. The day 
we equip Chiang Kai-shek to make a landing on the China 
coast and hold it, a vital blow will have been struck at 
Communist aims of world conquest. 

•January 5,1950. 
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As Goes China 


THE LATE JOSEPH STALIN NEVER MADE THE MISTAKE 

of underestimating the importance of China. For this 
Comrade Mao Tze-tung thanked the Kremlin in his eulogy 
on Stalin’s death. Russia’s determination to control China 
was on the record in Soviet documents, many of them 
accessible to anyone interested. Twenty-five years ago 
Russia made it clear that in order to succeed in China it 
was necessary to destroy the Chiang Kai-shek government. 
This was the road to Europe, and eventually to the con¬ 
quest of America. But how many Americans have read 
what the Soviet had to say about “The World System of 
Capitalism—Its Development and Inevitable Downfall,” 
“The General Crisis of Capitalism and the First Phase of 
World Revolution,” “The Period of Transition from Capi¬ 
talism to Socialism and the Dictatorship of the Prole¬ 
tariat,” and “The Ultimate Aim of the Communist Inter¬ 
national-World Communism”? Or the “Theses and 
Resolutions of the VI. World Congress of the Communist 
International,” which discusses “Strategy and Tactics in 
China”? 

Without postwar help comparable to that which we 
gave Europe, no government in China could have solved 
the complex problem: devastation by the Japanese war, 
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the postwar economic chaos and inflation, the sabotage o{ 
reconstruction by the Chinese Co mmunis ts, plus their civil 
war, plus their propaganda to discredit Chiang Kai-shek 
and his government. Add Yalta and the Marshall Mission, 
after which American desertion of the Nationalist Gov¬ 
ernment completed the process of general deterioration 
and disintegration. 

In Washington in the summer of 1949 I heard General 
George C. Marshall say that the Marshall Plan in Europe 
had “restored their morale and their will to fight.” But 
China did not get a Marshall Plan. China got a Marshall 
Mission which destroyed morale and the will to fight. We 
held post mortems over the Nationalist government which 
Henry Wallace had predicted back in 1944 would fall in 
90 days. Yet in 1953 that government is still far from dead. 

It took time and effort and powerful propaganda to de¬ 
stroy the good repute of the American people with China 
and China’s leaders, for we had paid tribute to a gallant 
people who withstood the military might of Japan for four 
years alone, and who, when they had allies, refused to give 
in while Britain lost Malaya and Burma, France lost Indo¬ 
china, the Netherlands lost the Dutch East Indies, and we 
lost the Philippines. Every one of these losing nations was 
a much greater military power than China. 

And it took more than twenty years and all the com¬ 
plexity of postwar problems to undermine the confidence 
of the Chinese people in their National Government. 

But a time came when American opinion destroyed 
Chinese faith in their government, and Chinese loss of 
confidence affected American opinion in a sort of acceler¬ 
ated chain reaction, a vicious circle. We said, “The Chinese 
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have no use for the National government.” The Chinese 
said, “We have always believed America. If the American 
government says our Nationalist government is ‘corrupt 
and inefficient’, it must be so.” All about them they saw a 
situation due more to war weariness than to either cor¬ 
ruption or inefficiency. 

Suppose our mood of the hour had been, “Our friend 
and ally China is in deep trouble, but we’ll stand by her, 
and see her through as we are doing for Britain,”—how 
different from our official attitude of waiting for the dust 
to settle, standing aside, sometimes even giving the Chiang 
government a surreptitious push. 

What Congressman Walter Judd foresaw early in our 
war-participation after Pearl Harbor as “an organized, 
systematic, coordinated campaign of propaganda against 
China” was far too successful. Americans, high and low, 
in government and out, believed accusations against China 
and China’s leaders which were demonstrably false. But 
anyone who presented the constructive achievements of 
the National Government over the years, admittedly in¬ 
terrupted by the Japanese invasion of Manchuria in 1931, 
the attack on Shanghai of 1932, the war of 1937-45, and 
the Civil War of the Communists after V-J Day, was 
ignored or labelled “biassed.” Sensational, distorted thun¬ 
der out of China was accepted as truth. 

Yet when propaganda had done its poisonous worst, 
after the mainland was under Communist control, after 
the United States had officially written China off, the 
National Government refused to die. On the Island of 
Formosa, free at last to reform his government, free of 
the insoluble economic and fiscal problems, free to insti- 
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tute currency and land reforms which had been less effec¬ 
tive when attempted over the great land mass of China, 
Chiang Kai-shek and his government took on new life, 
and built up a force to be reckoned with. 

Post mortems by our State Department were premature. 
The National Government of China still lived. Russia real¬ 
ized the job of conquering China was not yet done. Stalin 
knew he had to make sure of the burial as well as the wake. 
By hook or crook, by blackmail in UN if possible, by 
armed invasion if necessary, Stalin had to make sure of the 
conquest of China by the extinction of the Nationalist 
Government, or his plan for world domination would fail. 
This is on the record. Let us briefly review it. 

The Chinese Communist Party (CCP) was organized 
by the Comintern in 1921. In December of 1922 the Soviet 
Union sent a special envoy in the person of A. Joffe to 
meet Dr. Sun Yat-sen in Shanghai. Shortly thereafter 
(January, 1923) they issued a joint statement as follows: 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen holds that the Communistic order or even 
the Soviet system cannot actually be introduced into China, 
because there do not exist here the conditions for the successful 
establishment of either Communism or Sovietism. This view is 
entirely shared by Mr. Joffe, who is further of the opinion that 
China’s paramount and most pressing problem is to achieve 
national unification and attain full national independence, and 
regarding this task he has assured Dr. Sun Yat-sen that China 
has the warmest sympathy of the Russian people and can 
count on the support of Russia. 

Other parts of the statement stipulated that Russia re¬ 
linquish all Czarist claims in Manchuria, and that Soviet 
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Russia had no desire to separate Outer Mongolia from 
China. This seemed to indicate that Russia, like the Nine 
Powers represented at the Washington Conference of 1922, 
desired to give China “the time necessary to accomplish 
her development.” 

The next step on the part of the Comintern was to in¬ 
struct Chinese Comm unis ts to infiltrate Dr. Sun’s Kuomin- 
tang Party. In January 1924 this process began. Li Ta-chao, 
Chinese Communist, allayed suspicions by stating: 

In joining the Kuomintang, Communists of the Third Inter¬ 
national are to obey Kuomintang discipline and to participate 
in the national revolution. They have not the slightest intention 
of turning the Kuomintang into a Communist Party. Those 
Communists who join the Kuomintang do so as individuals 
and not on a party basis. 

Whether Li believed that the revolution initiated against 
the Manchus and continued by the Kuomintang or Na¬ 
tional Party, so coincided with Communist ideas of revolu¬ 
tion that the two could be fused, or whether he was doing 
a typical Communist job of infiltration by deception, we 
have no way of knowing. In any case, it was not long 
before the Communists within the Kuomintang began 
boring from within to wrest control from the leaders of Dr. 
Sun’s party. 

By 1926 in Canton (by an attempt to gain control of 
the Whampoa Military Academy, which was thwarted) 
and then in Central China (by setting up a Communist 
government in Wuhan, directed by the Russian advisers 
in China) the Chinese Communists tried to seize the 
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leadership from Chiang Kai-shek and take over the gov¬ 
ernment. The Comintern statement upon which they acted 
read as follows: 

1. The Wuhan government to be reorganized to increase 
the leadership power of the Chinese Communist Party: 

2. Selection among Chinese Communist Party members of 
aggressive elements to take part in the Central Organiza¬ 
tion of the Kuomintang: 

3. 20,000 Party members to be armed: 

4. Selection among workers and peasants of 50,000 aggres¬ 
sive elements to infiltrate the Kuomintang Army in order 
to reorganize the armed forces of the KMT: 

5. Revolutionary tribunals to be established to try severely 
Rightist and anti-Revolutionary elements. 

It was the discovery of this plot by Chiang’s Military 
Intelligence that led to the break between the two parties, 
the establishment of Chiang's Central Government in 
Nanking, his order to close Soviet Consulates in China and 
to deport Borodin, General Bluecher (Galen) and the 
other advisers back to Russia. William Henry Chamber¬ 
lin has well said: 

Because Chiang Kai-shek frustrated their maneuver and 
drove them out of the Kuomintang in the decisive year 1927, 
the Generalissimo has been the object of the unrelenting hatred 
and vilification of the Communists and fellow-travellers all 
over the world.* 

*Blueprint for World Conquest (Henry Regnery Co.), p. 17. 
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And in Soviet Russia and the Far East, David Dallin 
says: 

Beginning with the spring of 1927, when the break between 
Chiang Kai-shek and the Chinese Communists occurred, 
Chiang became Russia's Enemy Number One in the Far East. 
He was termed the “butcher of China”, “the hangman”, “agent 
of extreme reaction”, “a war-lord in the pay of bankers and big 
business”. Ideologically, Moscow was tied up with the bellicose 
Chinese Communists: Moscow’s material help went far beyond 
ideas and advice. The war of Chinese Communism was Mos¬ 
cow’s war. The cause of Chinese Communism was the cause of 
a Greater Soviet Union. 

Americans probably think Russia’s present attacks on 
the U.S.A. as “aggressive” and “imperialistic” are a new 
development, but twenty-two years ago, at the Sixth Con¬ 
gress of the Third International, the “intensified rapacious 
aggressiveness of the colonial policy” of the United States 
and other capitalist countries was pointed out, and the 
Chinese revolution against this “colonialism” was called 
“of first rate importance”. The “Theses and Resolutions” 
of that Congress also noted that “the counter-revolutionary 
coup d’Stat of Chiang Kai-shek” was too strong for the 
proletariat at that time, and they blamed him for the fail¬ 
ure of the People’s Revolution. 

From 1926 on, Soviet Russia knew that Communism 
could not take over in China unless it could discredit and 
displace the young counter-revolutionary, Chiang Kai- 
shek. The Communists had been able to infiltrate the 
Kuomintang Party of Sun Yat-sen, they had been able to 
stage “a revolutionary strike-struggle which called forth an 
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answering wave of mass peasant revolts until then un¬ 
paralleled in China” (to use their own words), but their 
power ebbed, and in the end was broken by Dr. Sun’s 
disciple, Chiang Kai-shek. All this is recorded in easily 
accessible documents which U.S. Intelligence and State 
Department personnel dealing with Russia and the Far 
East might have been expected to read. Consider the 
following: 

The last powerful onslaught of this revolutionary wave was 
the insurrection of the heroic Canton proletariat, which under 
the slogan of the Soviets attempted to link up the agrarian 
revolution with the overthrow of the Kuomintang and the 
establishment of the dictatorship of the workers and peasants.* 

“Agrarian revolution” or reform was the “front” even 
then. But in this “powerful onslaught” they were ad¬ 
mittedly unsuccessful because of “the counter-revolution¬ 
ary coup cTStat of Chiang Kai-shek.” 

So the focal point of attack was this young General. That 
twenty-five years later he still fives and is president of a 
government reorganized and ready to return to the main¬ 
land when the military gives the word, would discourage 
anyone but the Kremlin. But in their persistent efforts to 
undermine confidence in Chiang Kai-shek, and to conquer 
China, why should they have had aid and comfort from 
the governments of free countries? 

When, how and by whom was the traditional policy of 
friendship on the part of the United States for the National 
Government of the Republic of China—poles apart from 
Soviet Russia’s policy of establishing the “dictatorship of 

* Theses and Resolutions of VI. Congress of Third International. 
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the proletariat”—so reversed that the U.S. State Depart¬ 
ment policy toward China in 1949 should practically coin¬ 
cide with the program of the American Communist Party 
on China for that year? Russia's policy had at least been 
consistent through the years. Consistently predatory. The 
final instructions on China in the "Strategy and Tactics” 
of the “Theses and Resolutions of VI Congress of Third 
International” were: 

. . . to propagate among the masses the idea of the Soviets, 
the idea of the dictatorship of the proletariat and peasantry, 
and the inevitability of the coming revolutionary, mass, armed 
uprising ... It must consistently and undeviatingly follow 
die line of seizure of State power, organization of Soviets as 
organs of insurrection, expropriation of the landlords and big 
property owners, expulsion of the foreign imperialists and the 
confiscation of their property. 

All of this, plainly recorded, we allowed to come to pass, 
including the expulsion of “foreign imperialists” and the 
confiscation of their property. But how explain the supine¬ 
ness of our American government in the face of Soviet 
aggression? It was because the American government no 
longer considered China important. Secretary Acheson did 
not agree with Secretary John Hay's dictum: “As goes 
China, so goes the world.” 

In 1949,1 flew home after two years in Korea, and went 
to Washington to get reoriented on attitudes and policy 
toward China. I sought an interview in the Far Eastern 
Division of State. I had been told that John Allison, former 
American consul in Nanking during the Japanese occupa¬ 
tion, was “one of the more open-minded men in the State 
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Department regarding China.” I secured an appointment 
to see him. 

When I entered Mr. Allison’s office I said, “I believe you 
knew my husband* in Nanking. Personally, I have always 
wanted to see the American official whose face the Japa¬ 
nese had the effrontery to slapl” 

Instead of eliciting some warmth of response, my intro¬ 
duction brought forth the statement: ‘“China has never 
been of any importance to the United States!” 

Taken aback, I was trying to decide whether to speak of 
China’s cultural contribution or her loyalty as an ally in 
the war, when, to my astonishment, the diplomat con¬ 
tinued, “China will never mean anything to this country!” 

Perhaps I should have left then. The interview went 
badly. Whenever I mentioned someone who felt China 
could be saved from Communism—MacArthur, Wede- 
meyer, Chennault—Mr. Allison had some comment of dis¬ 
paragement. Each question I asked he evaded by saying, 
“That will be answered when the White Paper comes out 
on Thursday.” 

I was getting nowhere. I rose to leave and said, “When 
the White Paper is out, will we then have a policy toward 
China other than ‘waiting for the dust to settle’?” 

John Allison, then second on the China desk, later As¬ 
sistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, and now 
Ambassador to Tokyo, said: “We have a policy toward 
China.” 

“What is it, may I ask?” 

“Not to get mixed up in the mess over there!” 

•George A. Fitch was Director of the Safety Zone in Nanking 
during the siege and occupation of the Japanese. 
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Great and glorious America, victor in World War II, 
most powerful nation on earth-with nothing more dy- 
namic or courageous to offer a traditional friend and war¬ 
time ally than “not to get mixed up in the mess” of its 
post-war problems I Did he realize that our desertion of 
National China (for the White Paper meant just that) 
would enable Russia to take over and reorganize “the 
mess” so that millions of well-trained and well-equipped 
Chinese soldiers could meet our boys in Korea or Indo¬ 
china or elsewhere? 

Hardly. But a State Department official on the China 
desk could be expected to know the importance of a free 
and independent and friendly China for the security of the 
Pacific and the best interests of the United States. The 
inexorable march of events during the next three years was 
to make Mr. Allison change his mind about the importance 
of China, as we shall see later. 

The when of reversal in U.S. policy is the easiest to an¬ 
swer. At the beginning of Japan’s invasion of China in 
1937, when Japan, accidentally or to test U.S. reaction, 
damaged the Admiral’s flagship, the U.S.S. “Augusta” off 
Shanghai, Admiral Harry Yamell (of the old school which 
did not take international insults lying down) promptly 
demanded apology and told the Japanese Navy what he 
would do if such an incident happened again. 

But when the Japanese bombed and sank the U.S.S- 
“Panay” in the Yangtze off Nanking not long after, to ascer¬ 
tain how pacifist America was, our State Department took 
over. Secretary Cordell Hull did not follow the pattern set 
by his predecessors John Hay, Charles Evans Hughes, and 
Henry L. Stimson. He accepted Japanese regrets, took 
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three months to propose damages, and urged the American 
people to remain calm. We had a Neutrality Act which re¬ 
strained us from action even when our best friends were 
under armed attack, and announced to our enemies in ad¬ 
vance that we would remain neutral. Far from rising in 
wrath to demand action and denounce Japan’s aggression 
in China, we compromised our principles by selling scrap 
iron, oil, and chemicals to the enemy, so as not to provoke 
Japan to war against us. This was the beginning of what 
Fortune magazine later called “The Tyrannous Decade” 
of American-Chinese history. 

Describing the next ten years as the decade of “U.S.- 
Chinese fiasco”. Fortune’s editors said: “The State De¬ 
partment carefully instructed its consular and embassy 
personnel to run away from hostilities; evacuate whenever 
necessary . . . Claire Chennault, new air adviser to 
Chiang Kai-shek, was advised to get out of China and 
threatened with legal action if he did not. Such enthusi¬ 
astic neutrality was highly encouraging to Japan.” 

While the U.S. maintained an official attitude of neu¬ 
trality, and a commercial attitude of business-as-usuai with 
Japan, a high Japanese official said: 

We Japanese need have no fear of any change in American 
policy, for America has no real morality—only pious phrases. 
America will continue to sell to Japan whatever Japan needs, 
as long as Japan has die money to pay. 

Appeasement of Japan and sacrifice of friendly China 
proved to be the direct road to war. We paid for our sins 
with our sons. We learned that appeasement can never 
buy Peace, but only rent it on ever shorter terms, at ever 
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higher prices. Or did we? For a decade later, with World 
War II so lately ended, we began treading the same old 
path of compromise. 

In the Pacific War, China stood alone for four years 
against a great military power. Her fortitude was tested to 
the utmost, for even after the Great Powers became her 
allies, they were losing on all sides of her. At this time our 
help to China consisted of a few special envoys, mostly 
left-wingers such as Owen Lattimore, Henry Wallace, 
Lauchlin Currie and the late Manuel Fox. There was 
token aid—two small loans, consent at last to let General 
Chennault enlist volunteer fliers. Then the American- 
British-Chinese-Dutch (ABCD) alliance was formed. 
Japan’s subsequent move into southern Indochina brought 
Secretary Hull’s note to the Japanese envoys in Wash¬ 
ington on November 26. It called for withdrawal of 
Japanese troops from Indochina and from China, reiter¬ 
ating our determination to recognize the Chiang govern¬ 
ment as the “only government of China’’. Captured Japa¬ 
nese documents later showed that Japan by this time 
wanted complete agreement or war. 

Pearl Harbor was Japan’s treacherous answer. 

With America on her side, Chungking took heart—but 
only briefly. War supplies already en route to China were 
called in. The United States was at war now, and needed 
all available military supplies, even what had been prom¬ 
ised to China. The Burma Road was already gone. Dr. 
T. V. Soong, representing his government, begged Roose¬ 
velt for 100 cargo planes for the Hump route. The promise 
was made, but the allocated planes were mostly diverted 
to Alaska. Navy Secretary Frank Knox announced the de- 
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cision: "Hitler first.” Even the Allied amphibious attack on 
Burma, promised at the Cairo Conference, never came off. 
The landing craft assembled off Rangoon were shunted to 
the Mediterranean. Always it was: “China last and 
least” 

Our traditional policy had been the Open Door in 
China; economic aid in time of flood or famine; non-inter¬ 
ference in China’s internal affairs. The changing U. S. 
pokey put little aid into Chinese hands; gave them an 
overdose of left-wing advice. Henry Wallace, with Owen 
Lattimore and John Carter Vincent, went on a junket to 
China via Moscow. The late George Atcheson, U. S. Coun¬ 
sellor of the American Embassy, like John Service and 
John Davies of General Stilwell’s staff (later in the Em¬ 
bassy at Chungking), urged arming of the Chinese Com¬ 
munists. 

Annex 43 of the White Paper reports the discussion of 
Wallace, Lattimore and Vincent with Chiang Kai-shek on 
China’s problems in 1944 in Chungking. They had no 
written notes (they said) on conversations with Stalin 
about China, they praised agricultural developments in 
Siberia to Chiang, were critical of conditions in China. 

Chiang explained to them the adverse effects on Chinese 
morale when the promised amphibious attack at Rangoon, 
which was to coincide with the Chinese campaign in 
North Burma, failed to come off. That promise had been 
voided at Teheran, and left the Chinese unsupported in 
Stilwell’s attempt to retake Burma for the British. The 
Generalissimo rejected the idea that the Chinese Com¬ 
munists were "mere agrarian reformers”, and stated that 
they followed orders of the Third International; but Mr. 
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Wallace told the Generalissimo that “the Third Interna¬ 
tional had been dissolved.” 

For another five years these and other U. S. representa¬ 
tives kept on assuring the American people that the Chi¬ 
nese Communists were merely “agrarian reformers”, who 
ought to be aided too. 

That same year John S. Service was sending memoranda 
to General Stilwell, to John Davies and other like-minded 
individuals in official American positions in China, to un¬ 
dermine confidence in Chiang Kai-shek. It was “unreal¬ 
istic”, he maintained, to continue the “assumption that he 
is China and that he is necessary to our cause.” 

“We need not support Chiang,” “we feel no ties of grati¬ 
tude to Chiang,” “we cannot hope to deal successfully with 
Chiang without being hard-boiled”. Service was reporting. 
“We cannot hope to solve China’s problems without con¬ 
sideration of the opposition (Communist) forces.” 

Service concluded his memorandum by saying, “Chinese 
public opinion would swing violently against Chiang if he 
were shown obstructive and non-cooperative with the 
United States .... we hold all the aces." The scheming 
against the President of China by the young American 
diplomats who favored the Chinese Communists served 
the Kremlin’s purposes admirably. 

So the game of puU-the-rug-out-from-under was played 
to undermine the confidence of the people of China in their 
leader—the same leader whom General Wedemeyer (suc¬ 
ceeding General Stilwell) found “most cooperative”, the 
same leader to whose fine cooperation General William 
Chase pays tribute on Formosa today. 
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"The Landlords! The Landlords 
of China!” 


ANY COUNTRY WITH A LAND PROBLEM IS VULNERABLE 

to the Communist promise, however hollow, of instituting 
“agrarian reform.” In the Sunday Magazine of the New 
York Times in March 1951, as authoritative a writer as 
Barbara Ward, a former editor of The Economist of Lon¬ 
don, was explaining that the Chinese Communists won the 
revolution in China “by their vigorous leadership of the 
peasants.” 

“They have set out—successfully—to win their support,” 
Miss Ward explained, “by playing on their fundamental 
hunger—the hunger of the land.” 

This is a mild variation of the White-Jacoby assertion in 
Thunder Out of China that the peasants of China were 
“beaten, swindled and kicked about all their waking days 

.live in such terrible poverty that they have 

nothing to lose but their chains.” As Miss Ward put it: 
"For generations the Chinese peasant has lived at the 
mercy of the local landowner, who doubles in the role of 
the village money-lender. ... In some provinces 70% 
and more of the harvest went to the landlords.” 

Miss Ward also asserted that the Communists reduced 
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rents from “the general 60 or 70% to a more modest 35%,” 
and “the effectiveness of this tactic was to bring whole 
provinces over to the Communist side.” “To-day, with 
Communist power supreme” she added, “the process is be¬ 
ing developed further. The peasant is receiving, not only 
rent rebates, but actual ownership.” 

This was all so far from the truth about China, both be¬ 
fore and after Communist conquest that, despite my great 
respect for Miss Ward’s profound erudition, I feel that the 
record must be set straight. Like White and Jacoby, Miss 
Ward obviously had no firsthand knowledge of the “peas¬ 
ants” of China. 

In the first place, in China they were not called “peas¬ 
ants”, for the farmer stood next to the scholar in the 
Chinese pattern of society. In the eyes of all Chinese, he 
was more important than anyone other than the man of 
learning, because he fed the people. 

In the second place, were Miss Ward’s assertion true, 
the Communists might have brought “whole provinces” 
over to their side any time within the last twenty years. In 
fact they never did win the support of the peasants; they 
conquered China by military force. Intellectuals and stu¬ 
dents were taken in to a far greater degree by Communist 
propaganda than were the so-called peasants. The back¬ 
bone of China’s great agricultural structure was broken by 
the dispossession of the self-respecting, landowning farm¬ 
ers. The tenants were not a majority, not even with the 
inclusion of the part-owners. Under the Communist regime 
only the landless, the “have-not’s”, were temporarily 
happy, and they were soon disillusioned. Soon those who 
were allotted plots of land under state ownership found 
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they could not support their families after paying taxes-in- 
kind, Farmers* Committee fees, and making forced con¬ 
tributions to the “Oppose America, Aid Korea” Fund, and 
the “More Arms, Planes and Tanks” Fund, as well as 
“voluntary” (read “compulsory”) offerings. 

How could Miss Ward talk of “actual ownership”? Is it 
ownership of land if the farmer cannot sell it, trade it, rent 
it, or pass it on to his sons? Some Chinese tenants, like 
some American sharecroppers, lived at the mercy of the 
landowner. Some landowners doubled in the role of 
money-lender. But nowhere in China was “70 % and more” 
of the crop exacted under the Nationalists except on the 
summer crop where there were two crops per year, and the 
winter one was rent-free. Should one discourse as with 
authority on the land problem of China without having 
read Dr. J. Lossing Buck*s three volumes on Land Utiliza¬ 
tion in China , or at least his brochures such as Land Ten¬ 
ancy in China or Fact and Fancy About Chinas Land ? 

The following would have dispelled some of Economist 
Ward’s errors: 

China’s fundamental problem is the intractable one of pres¬ 
sure of population upon resources, and, as usual there is a 
great temptation to look for panaceas. For some people, col¬ 
lective farming is the solution; for others, mechanization. 
Others pin their hopes on redivision of land, abolition of ten¬ 
ancy or reduction of rents. There are those who believe that the 
primary requirement is the elimination of usurers and the low¬ 
ering of interest rates and taxes; and there are those who say 
that China cannot possibly supply her own food and that hence 
the remedy is to arrange for imports. 

As usual there is no panacea. But when the misconceptions 
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which becloud the situation are removed and the real elements 
of the problem are examined, it is apparent that much can be 
done to alleviate conditions in China. China can feed her 
people and can raise the standard of living; but to do so she 
must increase production per capita. 

Nearly all the land in China is privately owned. The farms 
are family farms, 80% of which are too small to be economi¬ 
cally sound even under Chinese conditions ... A wheat crop 
as large as the prewar crop in the United States, and a rice crop 
nearly double that of wheat, are harvested each year with 

sickles.The Chinese farmer has no more interest in 

“cooperative farming” or collective farming than do farmers 
elsewhere. He is as much an individualist as a farmer in the 
USA. He prides himself on owning land and on planting and 
reaping his own crops; and this pride in the land is shared by 
tenants, when, as often happens, they work the same land for 
life and even generation after generation, as a preferred 
method of farming. 

“Preferred” because, as Dr. Buck explains elsewhere, 
the owner usually pays the taxes, provides the fertilizer, 
and advances, if he does not actually supply, the seed. 

“Land redistribution”, the cry of the Communists—tak¬ 
ing from the ‘haves” and giving to the ‘have-not’s”—is not 
the solution to the land problem of China. The size of land- 
holdings was too small as it was to be economically sound. 
Centuries ago the Chinese did away with primogeniture, 
so that when a farmer died, his land was divided among 
his three or four sons, thus progressively reducing the size 
of land-holdings. There were few large land-holdings in 
China. A farm of five acres was called “medium-sized”; a 
farm of thirteen acres was classed as “very large”. An eco- 

°Dr. J. Lossing Buck in Foreign Affairs, October 1949. 
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nomically-sized unit would vary with soil, climate and 
other variables; on the average such a farm should be 
seven or eight acres in size. But the Communists called a 
farmer with two acres a capitalist, took his land, and 
turned him out to beg. Not the welfare of the peasant, but 
the ownership of land by the state was the goal. 

Dr. Buck pointed out that the possibilities of an ex¬ 
tension of farm-land in China was limited. Two per cent 
of the farm area was in graves, which might be reclaimed 
if the Chinese would cremate as do the Japanese, but Chi¬ 
nese tradition was against the practise of cremation. Some 
rolling lands in South China might be brought into culti¬ 
vation by soil conservation methods, including the use of 
chemical fertilizers, when available at sufficiently low 
cost, and some coastal land might be reclaimed. But, he 
pointed out, there were no vast uncultivated areas in China 
suitable for agriculture. The handkerchief-sized fields ter¬ 
raced for rice-paddies on every hillside were mute evi¬ 
dence of the industry of the Chinese farmer in making 
every bit of available ground useful. Chinese have told me 
that one of the first and most vivid impressions they had 
when they first crossed the vast stretches of desert, pasture, 
and woodland that comprise the landscape seen from an 
American train was of the great waste of good earth in this 
country. 

A higher percentage of the farmers of China owned all 
or part of their own land (before the Communists took 
over) than do American farmers. Tenancy, to be sure, 
varied greatly in different parts of China. It was higher in 
the south than in the north. But in Land Utilization in 
China, Dr. Buck stated that “Over half of the farmers are 
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owners, less than one-third part owners, and 17% are ten¬ 
ants” 

A group of twenty American and Chinese economists 
headed by Dr. Claude B. Hutchison, dean of agriculture 
of the University of California, (and including Dr. Buck at 
that time on leave of absence from the University of Nan¬ 
king) made a careful survey after the war, putting farm 
tenancy at 23%, somewhat higher than Dr. Buck’s earlier 
survey. 

How do these figures compare with tenancy in the 
United States? Dr. Edmund deS. Brunner of Columbia 
University, in his well-known A Study of Rural Society , 
gives the number of tenant-operated farms in this country 
as 42.4%, leaving 57.6% as owner operated. 

Do those who are worrying about the poor peasants of 
China, worry about the tenant-farmers (and land-lordism) 
in America? Have they seen the share-croppers of our 
south and west? Or the black cotton-pickers of the deep 
South? Or the 1000-acre farms of Nebraska and Iowa, 
coming more and more under absentee land-lordism? Or 
the Texas ranches, where no one boasts of his land unless 
he owns at least 100,000 acres, and where the King ranch 
comprises three counties and elects its own representative 
to the U.S. Congress? All of these I have seen—and I have 
seen China. 

But I quote Dr. Buck as an authority on land problems 
(which I am not): 

The misinformation about land tenure in China is colossal. 
For instance, it is said that some 70 percent of the rice crop in 
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Szechuan is paid to landlords [see Barbara Ward] and the 
statement is taken as complete and irrefutable evidence of 
abuse of Chinese peasants by the landlords. But the fact is that 
the Szechuan farmer grows two crops a year, a winter crop of 
wheat, barley, rapeseed or broad beans, and a summer crop of 
rice. The tenant pays no rent on the winter crops. In fact, sur¬ 
veys of 203 farmers in ten counties of Szechuan revealed that 
the average rental paid was only 31.8 percent of farm receipts 
—less than half of the sum the tenants were said to pay. In two 
other farm-management studies of 786 tenant farms in nine 
provinces, the average proportion of all receipts paid as rent 
were even lower—24.5 percent in one case and 29.1 in the 
other. These rents are considerably lower than the ceiling rent 
set by both the Nationalists and the Communists—which is 
37.5 percent of farm receipts. 

It is significant to note that both Nationalists and Com¬ 
munists consider 37&% as the fair rental. On Formosa the 
Nationalists have implemented this rate; on the mainland 
the Communists have exacted cash taxes and forced con¬ 
tributions in addition to the crop-levy until the farmers in 
many places have revolted. Some time ago it was reported 
that 70,000 farmers in Honan had been liquidated because 
of rising up against the Communist tax-collectors. Busi¬ 
nessmen and intellectuals “bend” in China under oppres¬ 
sion; the farmer, tenacious of freedom and independence, 
usually has what it takes to resist. 

Not only is the amount of farmers* rentals misrepre¬ 
sented (probably through ignorance of the winter crop), 
but the amount of tenancy has been grossly exaggerated. 
The proportion of tenant fanners is smaller in China than 
in the U.S.A. More than one-half of the farmers own all the 
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land they work, approximately one-fourth own some land 
and rent additional land, and less than one-fourth rent all 
the land they work. Part owners are more nearly in the 
class of owners than of tenants, because their object in 
renting is to increase the amount of their farm business. 

In a sample survey made by the University of Nanking’s 
agricultural department, of 16,786 farms in 22 provinces, 
71.3 percent of all land was worked by farmers owning the 
land. This throws all the left-wing theorizing out the win¬ 
dow. It is not true that the Chinese farmer was “seething 
with revolution”, nor that he was fooled to the degree that 
urban dwellers were by the empty promises of the Com¬ 
munists, nor that their efforts to win his support were "suc¬ 
cessful”. The farmer—with intense love of the land, pride 
in his holdings, a self-respecting individualist—has resisted 
the Communists, in many cases to the death, but he is un¬ 
organized and his weapons are only his pick and his hoe. 
In many cases, farmers have left their land in desperation 
and fled to the hills to join the anti-Communist guerrillas. 

This is not to claim that the farmer s lot in Nationalist 
China was an easy one, or that there were no abuses to be 
remedied. The point stressed is that further subdivision or 
redistribution of the land was not the solution or even the 
amelioration of the problem, but would on the contrary 
aggravate it and increase poverty—as proved to be the 
case under the Communists. Equalization of taxation 
based on re-measurement of the land was needed; more 
farm credit at reasonable rates of interest (on which a start 
had been made before the Communist conquest); more 
land rather than less; better seeds, more fertilizer, pest 
control—these things were more pressing in China than the 
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problem of farm tenancy. Dr. Buck is well worth quoting 
on this point: 

The “money-lenders” are usually made the scapegoat for this 
state of affairs (high interest rates), by foreign commentators. 
Actually, surveys indicate that about 3/4ths of all borrowing 
by farmers is from relatives, friends and neighbors at whatever 
the “normal” rate of interest is at the time. Rates are high 
chiefly because of the insufficiency of credit .... the prob¬ 
lem can only be solved by finding larger amounts of money for 
farm credit purposes. 

Cooperative farming and collectivisation are also not 
the solution. Those who propose these palliatives do so be¬ 
cause of the saving of labor to be effected. But the pro¬ 
ponents of extending this system all over China fail to say 
what will be done with the extra man whose labor is saved. 
Mechanization of farming is not a .solution in China, and 
will not be until farm machine^* is produced for small 
farm-units instead of the big tracts of America, Russia or 
South America, and not until such suitable machinery is 
available at low prices, and until there is a cheap source 
of power as envisaged in the plans for the Yangtze River 
dam and other similar projects on a smaller scale. Making 
owners out of tenants is not the solution it appears to be 
because, contrary to popular opinion, the yield from ten¬ 
ants’ farms in China was as high as from owners’ farms; 
and, as Dr. Buck points out, many tenants prefer the 
paternalistic benefits of their status. 

Transportation is lacking; a more efficient marketing or¬ 
ganization is needed. Some things were being definitely 
accomplished by the National Government with the five- 
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year plan of the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry in 
the way of better drainage, more irrigation, more fertilizer, 
technical assistance on planting crops with greater returns 
per acre, which also required additional labor, not less. It 
had been demonstrated that crops like com, cotton rape- 
seed, sesame and sweet potatoes which call for more farm 
labor were helpful in producing more “farm business.” 
Crops like ramie (grass-linen) and cotton which found a 
ready market were also profitable. 

Most Americans do not know how much the National 
Government did in those normal years preceding the Japa¬ 
nese invasion, say, in the decade from 1928 to 1937. Agri¬ 
cultural experiment stations and farm credit cooperatives 
were established, the financial system was modernized and 
the currency stabilized, river conservation and dike repair 
were achieved, roads and railroads built and air-lanes 
opened, commerce and.industry promoted, the country 
unified and the fight igRiAst illiteracy started, hundreds 
trained in medicine and nursing, thousands sent abroad 
for further study and technical training, the courts reor¬ 
ganized and unequal treaties abrogated. Much of this af¬ 
fected the farmer directly, and all of it indirectly as it 
made his country more modem, more prosperous, more 
progressive. 

American leftists like to say that the National Govern¬ 
ment had a land program “but it existed only on paper.” 
Dr. John Earl Baker, veteran of river conservancy, flood- 
control and road-building in China, once said to me, “Are 
the thousands of acres which have been brought under 
irrigation during the past 15 years to be considered ‘only 
on paper? Or the rebuilding of the 5,000 miles of river 
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dike after the 1931 flood in the Yangtze River? Or the 
thousands of rural credit cooperatives, financed by gov¬ 
ernment banks largely established for the purpose, which 
have reduced interest rates from 36% and even 50% per 
annum to 8 and 10%?” 

One of the fine agrarian experiments in China (best 
known of all to Americans), that of Dr. James Y. C. Yen, 
had the support and the cooperation of the government 
and the personal interest of the Generalissimo himself. In 
1925 Jimmy Yen started his National Association for Mass 
Education, which has taught 47 million people to read and 
write—20 million of them during the war. 

In 1929 the National Government allotted to Dr. Yen 
the county of Ting Hsien in North China as a social labora¬ 
tory to work out techniques which could be applied all 
over China. He worked on a four-point program (rather 
than a Point Four program) of education, economic re¬ 
form, health, and political democracy. Improved seed was 
distributed, wells were dug, cooperatives were organized, 
and handicrafts were fostered. Improved fruits, chickens 
and pigs were introduced, the local government was re¬ 
organized. 

Agricultural and rural missionaries—like J. Lossing 
Buck, John Reisner, the late Charles Riggs and Marguerite 
Atterbury (bom in China)—have been working along 
similar lines in different parts of China. In Paotingfu, 
(North China) Miss Atterbury and co-workers found that 
the income of the farmers could be increased 100% with 
better irrigation, improved seeds, insecticides, and better 
fertilizers. Credit cooperatives and a public health clinic 
were established. The self-respecting farmer repaid his 
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loans, so that the thirty credit co-ops in the Paotingfu area 
paid back their five-year loans 100%. 

Then came the Communists—about the time of the Japa¬ 
nese invasion. For five more years (from 1937 to 1943) 
Miss Atterbury remained in an area that was in Com¬ 
munist hands. Not one farmer teas won over. The Com¬ 
munists talked of helping the farmers, but did not have the 
capital nor the trained personnel to continue anything 
commensurate with the Jimmy Yen type of rural program, 
which was followed in Paotingfu, even had they been sin¬ 
cere. When the Japanese War was ended the Paotingfu 
farmers wanted no more of Communism. The Communists 
had not “successfully won their support by playing on their 
fundamental hunger for land”. But Communism was 
forced upon them again later nonetheless. 

Even during the war the National Government was try¬ 
ing to promote the Jimmy Yen type of program on a 
nation-wide scale. Before die end of the war this experi¬ 
ment in social engineering was being duplicated in over 
200 centers in China, a College of Rural Reconstruction 
was established to train leaders for the movement, and it 
was becoming internationally known. A Farmers* Bank 
was organized for the purpose of extending credit at new 
low rates to farmers. In 1942 it was estimated that there 
were over 170,000 farmers* credit cooperatives. Free China 
in the west became a laboratory of agricultural extension 
work, with five big centers demonstrating techniques to 
raise the subsistence level of the peasants. 

Before the war, considerable progress had been made 
with irrigation projects in the northwest, as at Saratsi 
where a canal with 14 laterals totalling nearly 200 miles 
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had turned a famine-ridden plain into one of the garden 
spots of China. The Yangtze River dam, blueprinted by 
John Savage and staff, was to furnish light and power to 
the 75 million people in the agricultural areas of Central 
China. This last-named project was still on paper; the 
others had been achieved. 

Back in the mid-twenties the University of Nanking 
with its outstanding Department of Agriculture made an 
arrangement with Cornell University and the Interna¬ 
tional Education Board whereby five plant-breeders from 
Cornell would come, one each year, to introduce up-to- 
date plant breeding methods. 

As a result of the studies of an American cotton special¬ 
ist in 1921-22, it was found that some American varieties 
of longer-stapled cotton were suitable to the climate and 
soil of North China where acreages were increased year by 
year. A marketing expert at the University of Nanking or¬ 
ganized the farmers into a cooperative to get their better 
cotton on the market. The university also supplied an ex¬ 
tension worker to organize the farmers into “farmers’ as¬ 
sociations” to stimulate agricultural improvement. After 
three years the farmers took over the support of this 
extension organizer. They established sound credit soci¬ 
eties, something more needful than more ownership of 
land. During the war they organized 101 credit societies 
in one county alone. In 1946 they elected their own repre¬ 
sentative to the Anhwei Provincial People’s Council (anal¬ 
ogous to a State Assembly). 

In that same year, a group of our outstanding American 
agricultural engineers went out to Nanking at the joint in¬ 
vitation of the National Government, the National Central 
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University and the University of Nanking (a union mis¬ 
sionary institution). They were Dr. J. B. Davidson, former 
head of the Department of Agricultural Engineering of 
Iowa State College; Howard F. McColly, Chief Water 
Facilities Engineer of the Farm Security Administration of 
Denver, Colorado; Edwin L. Hansen, Agricultural Engi¬ 
neer of the Portland Cement Association in Chicago; and 
Archie A. Stone, former chief of the Farm Equipment Sec¬ 
tion of OPA, and before that head of the Department of 
Rural Engineering of the New York State Institute of Agri¬ 
culture. This group of experts went to China to conduct 
experiments in the application of American agricultural 
production techniques and equipment to Chinese agri¬ 
culture. They were to plan hand-production equipment 
and two-animal equipment, small tractor and larger tractor 
equipment (for marginal crop areas), study the possible 
sources of power, cooperate with the development of 
water-control conservation, land drainage, flood control 
and irrigation. Grain storage, health and sanitation, trans¬ 
portation and distribution of farm products,—all these 
things were included in their program: anything that 
would help the individual farmer to produce more, which 
was the right way to solve the agricultural problem in 
China. I talked all one evening with Dr. Davidson in Ames, 
Iowa, just before he went to China; I wish I might have 
seen him after his return. 

China is a huge country. Problems old and wide and 
deep cannot all be solved overnight. But how grossly un¬ 
fair to give Americans the impression that the Nationalist 
Government cared little and did less. 

I have talked with prosperous Iowa farmers whose an- 
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nual crop of com alone was 10,000 bushels. I remember 
talking in 1944 with Elmer Paul who had 400 acres, 240 of 
it in com that year. He was a graduate of Iowa State Col¬ 
lege; he had only two helpers—tenants, but potential own¬ 
ers—who were married and had homes on the land. The 
hay was fed to the stock automatically, the water supply 
was automatic; he imported young steers from Texas, 
raised the com to feed and fatten them for market. He 
raised 300 hogs besides. About 85% of his com went to 
feed his livestock. 

How different from the two or three-acre farm of China 
with no mechanization, but plenty of human labor. Is it not 
obvious that the solution of China’s land problem is not 
further subdivision of the land, but larger individual land 
tracts—at least 7 or 8 acres—with a drawing-off of labor to 
a developing industry, and credit available at low rates, 
improvement of transportation, communications, industry, 
water control and ways and means of utilizing the im¬ 
mense labor pool now employed only part-time? 

After the war a stupendous project for land reclamation 
and better utilization was undertaken by the National 
Government in cooperation with UNRRA in Honan prov¬ 
ince on the Yellow River. In 1938 the Chinese had cut the 
dikes of the great river, traditionally known as “China’s 
Sorrow,” to foil the Japanese and bog down their mech¬ 
anized armies. They saved China, but they also flooded the 
wheat-belt, driving tens of thousands of people off the 
flooded farms. In 1946 my husband was Deputy Regional 
Director for UNRRA in Honan, directly in charge of the 
Yellow River re-diversion project where Major O. J. Todd 
(sometimes called “Todd-Almighty”) was chief engineer. 
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What the river did of its own volition in 1852, it was be¬ 
lieved it could be made to do again in 1946 to recover some 
two million acres of fertile agricultural land for the farm¬ 
ers. 

When the task of re-diversion was undertaken the Gap 
was a mile wide. To build a wall of earth and stone, thick 
enough and strong enough to change the course of Ole 
Man River and fence him in, was a stupendous enterprise 
beset with almost insurmountable difficulties. A base 
thirty-eight yards thick, with a top width of seventeen- 
and-a-half yards, had to be built. By the middle of May, 
1946, the Gap was narrowed to 1,000 yards, and a narrow- 
gauge railway ran fifteen miles along the top of the dike to 
facilitate the building of the dam. 

The project, an obstacle race, was also a race against 
time because the high waters of the summer might bring 
to naught the work of months if the task were not far 
enough along to hold. The Gap was an ant-hill of activity. 
Tens of thousands of laborers, referred to in China as 
“coolies” 0 worked day and night carrying the “sausages”, 
six feet long, weighing five tons each, made of rocks 
wrapped in willow branches and bound about with ropes, 
which were placed between the layers of earth. All the big 
trucks available (a fraction of what had been ordered 
through UNRRA) rolled in endless circuit, roaring and 
rumbling between the stone pits and the dike where a 
spur crept slowly but perceptibly forward into the break, 
known as the Gap. Innumerable 60 to 70-foot piles had to 

•From "k’u” for bitterness and “Ii” for strength (similar to our 

E hrase for day-laborers as those who work "by the sweat of their 
row”). 
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be driven deep into the river, hundreds of tons of stone had 
to be sunk about them, then earth and the “sausages” for 
filling. 

Those who pontificate on Chinese “inefficiency” should 
have shared my husband's experience in trying to get 
necessary equipment from America. While still in Shang¬ 
hai, planning months ahead for the Yellow River project 
through the UNRRA office, he ordered 10,000 steel wheel¬ 
barrows from America to be delivered before the end of 
December, 1945. By April, 1946 exactly twelve had ar¬ 
rived. Hundreds of Navy tents (surplus property) ordered 
for housing the workers arrived without tentpoles. Of two 
hundred trucks ordered, only a score had reached Honan 
by May. Pneumatic hammers arrived without essential 
parts. The piles and pile-drivers reached Shanghai by 
April—still a long freight-journey from Kaifeng and the 
Gap. Two thousand farm-tractors were ordered to remove 
the eight years’ accumulation of sand, reeds and scrub 
tamarisk which had made its annual contribution to the 
burial of the two million acres of fertile soil. Those who 
criticized UNRRA for introducing tractors to China did 
not understand this peculiar situation. The arrival of the 
first nineteen tractors in Honan in June, 1946, was cause 
for celebration and great rejoicing. When General Lowell 
W. Rooks of UNRRA and my husband demonstrated their 
use to skeptical farmers, one of them said, “Your machine 
can do in one hour what it would take me a week to do, 
using three oxen. Only now I have no plow and no oxen?’ 

Whether the inefficiency at the American end of the 
supply-line was due to the war-time attitude of “China 
last and least”, to the Communist infiltration that enabled 
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a William Remington or a Michael Lee to withhold export 
licenses, to bureaucracy—or to a combination of the three: 
it meant that the Chinese almost literally had to build the 
dike by hand. 

“Yo-o-o- hoi Yo-o- hoi” the coolies chanted in sing-song 
fashion synchronizing with the rhythmic tossing of their 
tamping stone high in the air, pulling it down again by 
attached ropes with a steady thud on the soft earth in the 
centuries-old way. So their forebears built the Great Wall 
of China. So during the war their compatriots hand-tai¬ 
lored the Burma Road. American engineers reported to the 
Generalissimo that, with the importation of modern road¬ 
building machinery, the road could be built in seven years. 
The peasants of China built it by hand in fourteen months. 
So others in Szechuan province built the first great air¬ 
field for the B-29 Superforts near Chengtu in 90 days. 

The tragedy is that the Chinese who cut the Burma Road 
out of the mountains, who converted the rice-paddies of 
Szechuan into runways 8000 ft. long, and who built the 
Yellow River dam, had to use the same inadequate tools 
and hand-labor in 1946 with which their ancestors built 
the Great Wall of China in the third century B.C. Why? 
Because of inefficiency—not in Nanking, but in Washing¬ 
ton. 

And while man failed to provide the tools, Nature multi¬ 
plied the obstacles: dust storms (for Honan is China’s 
Dust Bowl); locusts (every seventh year is a locust year) 
fortunately limited that year by early rains; then the 
earlier-than-usual rains washed out some of the piling from 
a vital railway bridge; then disease—malaria, TB, dysen¬ 
tery and kala-azar—aftermaths of the war to some extent; 
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and always the dearth of farm animals, tools, and rolling- 
stock of the railways because of the war. 

UNRRA, supposedly no discriminator between political 
parties, which up to that time had sent some 40,000 tons of 
food into Communist areas, had its troubles (as did Gen¬ 
eral Marshall) with the business of “coalition”, or—in this 
case—in achieving cooperation with Communists. When 
re-diverted, the Yellow River would flow through Com¬ 
munist-controlled Shantung province. From the beginning 
of the project, three Communist representatives had con¬ 
ferred repeatedly with the Honan staff of UNRRA. They 
had gone with Major Todd and Don Faris a thousand 
miles toward the sea to survey the old riverbed with its 
broken dikes and estimate the number of squatters now 
living in the old river-bed. My husband took top-negotiator 
Chou En-lai, now Red China’s premier, in General Mar¬ 
shall’s private plane from Shanghai to Kaifeng to complete 
agreements for moving the squatters and employing them 
as part of the 250,000 peasants needed on work-relief to 
mend the old broken dikes. Communist Chou proved a 
hard bargainer. The Nationalist Government was to pay 
for the dike repair; UNRRA must furnish flour for the 
workers—lots of it—25,000 tons to be exact. Up to that time 
only about 35,000 tons of flour had been received for all 
of China. 

By December, despite all obstacles, the Gap was ready 
to be closed and the Yellow River was successfully re¬ 
diverted. It meant new opportunity—perhaps life itself in 
many instances—to some twenty million Chinese of Honan 
and Shantung. It was a joint project of UNRRA-CNRRA, 
and the Nationalist Government which provided per- 
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sonnel and some $7,000,000. It was, as far as my knowl¬ 
edge goes, the best single job that UNRRA did in China. 

Not to spoil the story—for the project was successfully 
completed despite all difficulties—but to return to Barbara 
Ward’s theory that the Communists “won the support of 
the peasants” of China, I must add that in Honan the 
Communists stole trucks and liquid air-compressors from 
my husband’s headquarters, derailed and looted a supply- 
train, stole drums of gasoline, shot up a compound one day 
at headquarters in Kaifeng and killed two of his Chinese 
staff. All of this was disillusioning, as was their hard bar¬ 
gaining when UNRRA had tried to be non-political in dis¬ 
tributing postwar relief. The Communists were beginning 
to taste power and to exploit the people in territory they 
took over, not to “win their support.” 

In contrast to such projects as the above, and to five-year 
programs of the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry to 
aid the farmers of China, compare Mao Tze-tung’s blue¬ 
print for a Communist economy. It occupies little more 
than a page in his book, Chinas New Democacy. In its 
principle of capital restriction, state ownership of enter¬ 
prises which tend to become monopolies, it claims to be in 
harmony with the Kuomintang. In its plan for land redis¬ 
tribution, it claims to be following Dr. Sun’s principle of 
“the land to those who till it.” Then Mao Tze-tung says: 
“We can never let the few capitalists and landlords 
manipulate the life of the people*, nor can we construct a 
capitalist society of the European or American style. 
Whoever dares to act against this direction shall not be 
able to accomplish his work, and he himself shall find his 
head broken.” 
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If the true aim of the Chinese Communists were eco¬ 
nomic reform by peaceful means, one could wish them 
well in a country so largely agricultural, where until recent 
years the farmer was sometimes the forgotten or the neg¬ 
lected man, not the “kicked, cheated and swindled man” 
of the Teddy White imagination. But their avowed goal, 
as acknowledged in Maos little book with its introduction 
by Earl Browder, is the ultimate proletarian dictatorship 
of China and the “breaking of heads” of dissenters. Their 
methods are the usual terroristic means of Communists 
wherever in power. 

As the general secretary of the Church of the Brethren, 
Dr. Leland S. Brubaker, said after returning from Com¬ 
munist-controlled North China, “Too many times their 
economic program is simply a point to talk about and then 

to depart from immediately.As I travelled from 

Peking to Shihmen and then on to Taiyuanfu, it was very 
obvious that the method was to destroy telephone and tele¬ 
graph wires, to tear up the railroads, bum the ties and melt 
the rails, blow up the bridges and blockade the tunnels.” 

This was typical of their sabotage of all efforts of the 
National Government at reconstruction and rehabilitation 
after the war. It was not an isolated instance. When I was 
in Shanghai in the winter of 1946,1 talked with two Chi¬ 
nese men from the province of Shantung, one of the areas 
into which Theodore White admitted that the Co mmunis ts 
raced against their own Government for occupation after 
Japanese capitulation. The picture they gave me then of 
the much-touted “agrarian reformers” was that of claim¬ 
ing to take from the wealthy to give to the poor, but end¬ 
ing by taking from the poor even the little they had; of 
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putting not absentee-landlords but farmer-owners off their 
precious bit of the Good Earth; of calling together 
“People’s Courts” to make false accusations against owners 
in order to strip them of everything they owned, if not in¬ 
deed to execute them before a frenzied mob. 

The Baptist missionary, John Abernathy, confirmed this 
testimony when he said of this same province of Shantung, 
“In one year the Communists have destroyed more prop¬ 
erty and terrorized more people than did the Japanese in 
eight. . . . Any person having two acres of land is con¬ 
sidered a capitalist, is arrested, publicly humiliated, every¬ 
thing is taken from him, and he is driven out to beg.” 

From 1927 onward this sort of thing has been excused 
by friends of the Chinese Communists on the grounds that 
“in any revolution some terrorism and some excesses take 
place”. But it has continued for a quarter of a century now 
wherever the blight of Communism touched China, and 
with great intensification since they gained control of the 
mainland and can arrest, imprison, torture and execute at 
will. 

To summarize this basic problem of agricultural China, 
there is a complete divergence in the policies of the Na¬ 
tional Government of China and the Chinese Communists 
regarding the farmer and his agrarian problem. The dis¬ 
parity is expressed in what might almost be called the 
slogans of the two administrations. 

The National Government planned in terms of “land 
utilization.” Before, during and after the war it helped the 
farmer to produce more from his acreage (however small), 
drawing labor from the land to industry and thereby al¬ 
leviating the pressure of population on the land, and to the 
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extent of its resources and in the time which could be taken 
from the Japanese war or the civil war to devote to the 
problem, it was acquiring technical assistance, providing 
better transportation, helping with dike repair, irrigation, 
better seeds, fertilizer and experimental stations. That it 
should have done more is a charge that can be brought 
against any government. Moreover, as we shall see, this 
same government in the limited area of the island of For¬ 
mosa has given full implementation to its land reform 
program. 

On the other hand the Communists who in theory took 
from the “have’s” to give to the “have not’s”, actually 
called the peasant with more than two acres of land a 
capitalist (though it takes at least four acres—preferably 
seven or eight—to support an average Chinese family) and 
drove these small owners from the land. Back in 1947, it 
was estimated by American missionaries that at least 
400,000 peasants had been driven from the farms in the 
general area of Tientsin alone to become refugees, day- 
laborers, rickshaw-pullers, or beggars on the streets of 
that city. What the so-called “agrarian reformers” have 
done to the “peasants” of China is almost incredible and 
wholly unforgivable. 

Before the Communist conquest, the farmer of China 
was a free soul. He was an individual of considerable 
dignity,—self-respecting invariably and innately courteous, 
hard-working and devoted to his land. He might be illit¬ 
erate, but usually was not unintelligent. He might have 
been buffeted by disaster, flood or drought, locusts or 
blight—he was nevertheless a cheerful soul. He might have 
been able to educate only one of three or four sons; in 
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those sons, educated or uneducated, lay his old-age insur- 
ance and his social security. His sense of humor was as 
earthy as the land and as all-embracing. He might be 
politically untutored, but he had always had freedom of 
speech. He might never have heard of God; but he hon- 
ored his ancestors, appeased the evil spirits that might 
affect his crops or bring sickness to his children. He was 
poor, but his wants were simple; he knew little of urban 
standards of living. His agrarian problem was a real one, 
because there were too many people on the land, but he 
was not “seething with revolution” for comforts he knew 
not of. The missionary did not go to China to “force his 
faith down his gullet at the point of the bayonet” as White 
and Jacoby stated in their abysmal ignorance of what 
Christian missions have done for China. Agricultural mis¬ 
sionaries like Professor Baillie, J. Lossing Buck, John 
Reisner, Marguerite Atterbury and many others have in¬ 
spired the Jimmy Yens, Chiang Monlins and T. H. Shens 
of China. Those who would solve the problems of the 
“peasants” of China without knowing either them or their 
problems are not worthy to tie the shoe-laces of the agri¬ 
cultural missionaries I have known, or the sandals of the 
Chinese agronomists who have returned from technical 
training at Cornell, or Ames or Michigan State to devote 
their lives to serving the self-respecting farmers of China. 
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Farmer Chang of Formosa 


WHEN DR. TINGFU F. TSIANG, CHIEF DELEGATE OF 

National China to the United Nations, returned from a 
flying visit to Formosa in April 1951 he said: “Everybody 
in Taiwan works hard, from President Chiang Kai-shek to 
Farmer Chang Shou. Morale is high . . . the agrarian 
reform, effected two years ago, has produced a contented 
and prosperous farming class.” 

It is Farmer Chang or Hong or Chung or Li on Taiwan 
that I want to consider next. For what has become his 
good fortune on Formosa is what has exploded the myths: 
“Nationalist plans are paper plans” and “Chinese Com¬ 
munists are agrarian reformers.” This latter phrase, which 
Moscow instructed Comrade XL to put over on the Amer¬ 
ican people,* became the soothing-syrup to keep Ameri¬ 
cans pacified and apathetic about what the Communists 
were doing to China. 

Tens of thousands of Chinese farmers have been liqui¬ 
dated in the “agrarian reforms” of the Communists. On 
Formosa, free from the ever-present Communist problem 
and in an area of limited size. Dr. Sun Yat-sen s third prin- 

* According to Louis Budenz in testimony before the McCarran 
Committee (Part 2, page 522). Comrade XL was identified by him 
as Owen Lattimore. 
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ciple, “The people above all . . . the people's livelihood 
first” became the slogan. 

With the National Army and a million refugees from the 
mainland on Formosa, it became essential to increase the 
production of food. This meant improving the irrigation 
system and solving the fertilizer problem. 

Governor Chen Cheng became the third Nationalist 
governor of the island. A pragmatic administrator, he felt 
it necessary to promote self-government in order to lay the 
foundation for democratic rule in the province of Taiwan. 
He felt it equally necessary to reduce land rentals in order 
to raise the peoples standard of living. All of this he under¬ 
took for “the ultimate end of letting the tillers own the 
land they till.” 

The first thing this quiet, soft-spoken, albeit military 
statesman did after being sworn into office was to abolish 
the salt tax, a reform which directly benefited the poor 
people. With the help of ECA, fertilizers were then pro¬ 
cured in large quantity and distributed to the farmers at 
low barter price, after the ratio between the amount of 
fertilizer needed and the rice to be produced was decided 
upon. The direct result was a stabilization of the price of 
rice, which was in turn immediately reflected in greater 
economic and political stability on the island. 

Governor Chen s next move, despite landlord opposi¬ 
tion, was to reduce land rentals to 37.5% of the principal 
crops. On Formosa the Chinese Communists could have 
found a land problem really crying for solution, just as 
American Communists could find and mend the broken 
fences of our share-croppers before talking, in utter igno¬ 
rance, of the “swindled peasants” of China. 
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The landlords of Taiwan, like the Japanese owners be¬ 
fore them, had been extorting from the tenant anywhere 
from 50 to 60% of the crops, enabling them to live in 
feudal comfort, while the tenant-farmer had barely 
enough left to eke out a living for his family. Naturally, 
these landlords were opposed to any curtailing of rentals, 
but were later mollified when they perceived that their 
loss was not as great as anticipated because, with more 
incentive, the tenants now produced more per farm-unit. 

It is significant that when Governor Chen started to 
work on the rental reduction business, he did not rely on 
intuition or experimental theories. He referred to Section 
110 of the Code of Law of Land, revised and promulgated 
in April 1946 by the Nationalist Government, which pro¬ 
vided that annual rental for lease of farm-land should not 
exceed 8 percent of the value of the land. A year later the 
Executive Yuan had circularized instructions to the effect 
that for farm-land whose value had not yet been assessed, 
the rental to be paid by lessees was not to exceed 37.5% 
of the principal products of the crop. 

After the war the National Government had tried (as 
before the Japanese invasion) to solve the land-problem 
of China, but Communist civil strife almost immediately 
absorbed the government’s attention. Free of the main¬ 
land problems and in an area of restricted size, the Na¬ 
tional Government was able to institute the land-reform 
long planned and projected. 

Tenancy was much higher on Formosa than in mainland 
China. 70% of the farmers of Taiwan cultivated leased 
land; they totalled 2,100,000 persons or nearly a third of 
the population. They were instructed as to their new rights 
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and the new protective laws. At the same time the pro¬ 
vincial government trained a large corps of workers (more 
than 4,000) for enforcement of the reform. These workers 
consisted of local officials and leaders, school teachers and 
farmers themselves. The governor himself toured the is¬ 
land. City mayors and district magistrates were asked to 
visit farms at random and see how the reforms were work¬ 
ing out. The results were most encouraging: 97.54% of the 
tenants signed new contracts with their landlords in ac¬ 
cordance with the new provisos, and their income has 
shown an actual increase of from 25% to 33%%. 

Under the new regulations the landlord may not termi¬ 
nate his lease with the tenant on expiration. It must be 
renewed unless the landlord can show that he wishes to 
claim repossession to work the land himself; or unless (for 
any reason) the tenant does not wish to renew the con¬ 
tract. That the tenant farmers have acquired new zest for 
living is evidenced by the number of young tenant farmers 
who married, and by the celebration parties held by com¬ 
munities of farmers in open village squares. 

When I went out into the country around Taipei with 
two interpreters, one a Chinese woman whom I knew, and 
one a Taiwanese whom I had not met before, I wanted to 
talk with farmers* wives. They told me that life was better 
under the Nationalists, that it was easier to make a living 
than under the Japanese, that rentals were lower. One of 
these was a Japanese woman married to a Taiwanese 
farmer who also said things were better; “Taxes are not 
so highl** 

Governor Chen Cheng’s reforms did not stop with the 
land. Other measures which benefited the farmer directly 
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or indirectly included the stabilization of currency by 
taking drastic action against underground “banks” such 
as the Seven Seas’ Trading Company, a blackmarket ring; 
and the abolition of many government offices including 
the transport company, a government monopoly which 
had forced many smaller businesses to the wall. 

The provincial government of Taiwan has to bear three- 
fourths of the expenses for the armed forces on the island. 
Only one-quarter of this burden is the responsibility of 
the National Government. This makes the island’s fiscal 
program a heavy one; 40% of it is maintained by revenues 
from tobacco and wine monopolies; much of the remain¬ 
ing 60% comes from the land taxes. 

General Chen Cheng, 54-year-old soldier-statesman. 
Premier by the time our press party visited Taiwan, mod¬ 
estly said to us: “Every effort has been bent on making the 
island militarily stable, with food and daily necessities 
plentiful. I try to do everything for the people . . . Those 
who oppose me at least know that I am poor and live a 
simple life. Perhaps that is why I have been able to over¬ 
come the handicaps and have won the fight for reform.” 

Chen Cheng is not well known in America. He assumed 
his post as Governor of Taiwan in January of 1949, and 
that year proved to be a black year for Formosa. On the 
mainland, the National Government was suffering one 
setback after another. Large numbers of troops were being 
evacuated to the island. To the displeasure of many high- 
ranking officers, General Chen disbanded more than 
twenty undesirable units deemed too demoralized by 
mainland defeats for rehabilitation, and sacked many gen¬ 
erals who had proved unworthy. 
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At this time conditions were going from bad to worse on 
Formosa, for a number of reasons not taken into account 
when adverse reports were spread abroad. For one thing, 
the wholesale repatriation of the Japanese left few tech¬ 
nically-trained and skilled professional men; then the “re¬ 
ceivership” of the island from the Japanese by the first 
National governor, Chen Yi, was a bad chapter. To what 
extent Communists (planted on the island to make 
trouble) had fomented the uprising which Chen Yi quelled 
with such ruthlessness, I do not know. Oddly enough, the 
Chinese characters for “2-28” can be so written as to mean 
“Communist”. Perhaps the day was chosen for the inci¬ 
dent. When the mob was attacking the Wine and Liquor 
Bureau (a government monopoly) the leader, supposedly 
Taiwanese, was shouting in Mandarin: “Go on in—break 
your way ini” Governor Chen Yi was removed after the 
“2-28 incident;” and after a not-too-successful term under 
Wei Tao-ming, once Ambassador to Washington, General 
Chen Cheng was appointed. 

He had to contend with the problems already discussed, 
plus the closing to Taiwan of both the Japanese market 
and the Shanghai trade of the mainland, which had meant 
much to the island’s economy before the war. By the end 
of May, 1949, the export business of Formosa was stag¬ 
nant and the economic situation on the island had gone 
from bad to worse. 

This was when Chen Cheng began to institute his dras¬ 
tic reforms. The monetary reform substituted a new cur¬ 
rency for the old Taiwan dollar and backed it 100% with 
the government’s precious gold reserves (the reserves 
Senator Connally blamed Chiang Kai-shek for taking to 
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Formosa). The new dollar was pegged to the U.S. dollar 
at five yuan to one. The new Board of Control of Pro¬ 
ductive Enterprises coordinated production and mar¬ 
keting plans, reduced costs of production (which had 
soared after the war), improved and standardized the 
quality, and increased the quantity of products for export 
trade. 

Governor Chen’s administration was able to persuade 
SCAP to lift the ban on trade between Taiwan and Japan, 
natural outlet for the Taiwan trade. New markets were 
established with South Korea, the Philippines, Siam, 
Egypt, South Africa, Great Britain and the U.S.A. Sugar 
was first in the list of products exported from Taiwan; 
camphor again reached a sizable amount (though there 
were substitutes now in the world market); tea from Tai¬ 
wan again began to enter the markets of the United 
States, England, South Africa, Italy and other European 
countries, and Japan bought 43,000 tons of salt, breaking 
the record of three decades. 2,000 boxes of canned pine¬ 
apple were shipped to the U.S.A. and 10,000 to Great Brit¬ 
ain. 120,000,000 pounds of Formosan bananas valued at 
about U.S. $100,000 were bartered with occupied Japan 
for cotton goods. A trial sale of 40,000 tons of Taiwan coal 
was shipped to the Republic of Korea (cut off from its 
own great deposits in the Communist north.) The value 
of exports just for the months of June to November follow¬ 
ing reform measures was U.S. $20 million and imports were 
U.S. $18 million. Taiwan’s trade was well on the road to 
revival. 

In 1950, the provincial authorities modestly said, the 
achievements were still far from satisfactory, but they had 
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a definite goal, which—if pursued with zeal and devotion 
—would make the island economically sound. They had 
already demonstrated that they were deserving of more 
economic aid from the United States. The attitude of 
America had been too much like that of a doctor (if such 
a doctor can be imagined) saying to a patient, “You need 
a blood transfusion, but I don’t see why I should give it to 
you, while there is still some blood running through your 
veins.” 

The Chinese patient suffered no relapse when General 
Chen Cheng became Premier and Dr. K. C. Wu, former 
mayor of Shanghai, was appointed Governor of Taiwan 
on December 15, 1949. Then 47 years of age, “K.C.”, as 
he is popularly called, had had a remarkable career. After 
graduating from Tsinghua College near Peking, he took 
another B.A. degree at Grinnell College in Iowa in 1923, 
and then both an M.A. and a Ph.D. from Princeton Uni¬ 
versity. He had been successively Finance Commissioner 
of Hupeh Province, Mayor of Hankow, of Chungking and 
then of postwar Shanghai. The fact that in the latter post, 
dubbed by the world’s press “the worst job in the world”, 
K. C. Wu never lost the respect of either his own country¬ 
men or of foreign residents, is evidence that China’s com¬ 
plicated postwar problems, like Europe’s, were well-nigh 
insoluble without American aid. Europe had such aid to 
an approximately adequate extent in the Marshall Plan, 
but the more it was needed in China, the less it was forth¬ 
coming. With his experience and his integrity and ability, 
if anyone could have solved the complexities of postwar 
Shanghai’s administration, K. C. Wu could have, and he 
well-nigh broke his health in trying. 
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When Governor Wu took over the duties of his office on 
Formosa, he praised the achievements of his predecessor 
in land rental reduction, monetary reform, and control of 
troops on the island. He stressed that the guiding prin¬ 
ciples of his own administrative policy would be: (1) Con¬ 
solidation of an anti-Communist front; (2) Implementa¬ 
tion of democratic ideals; (3) Promotion of the welfare of 
the people; and (4) Rule by law. 

Under his administration the Communist spy-ring on 
Taiwan was discovered and broken up so that in 1950 
he could say: “There is no fifth column on Formosa. It’s 
the only place in Asia where there is now no Communist 
infiltration.” This does not mean that the Communists have 
given up further attempts to infiltrate, but those attempts 
have been decreasingly effective, and can scarcely be 
termed a fifth column. 

Under Governor Wu there have been additional steps 
taken in the land reform program and in the social re¬ 
forms started by his predecessor, including more technical 
training, social insurance, and fine cooperation with MSA. 
But perhaps Governor Wu s outstanding reform has been 
political. He appointed Taiwanese to head three out of 
five Commissions of the provincial government. He ap¬ 
pointed 17 Taiwanese out of 23 members of the Provincial 
(policy making) Council. And then he proclaimed that 
there would be free elections for the choosing of all mag¬ 
istrates and mayors. The first election took place in the 
east section of the island on July 2,1950; that for the cen¬ 
tral section in September. The last of the mayors came 
under general election choice in the summer of 1952. With 
the advisers and the provincial assembly, he worked out 
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a balanced budget and a more adequate tax system, in¬ 
cluding defense tax, liberty bond sales, sale of alien 
(Japanese) property and income tax of 39%. The latter 
increased in rate from the poor to the rich, but the largest 
proportion exacted from anyone was 40%. There were 
luxury taxes also, and entertainment taxes. 

In 1950 Governor Wu fully expected Generalissimo 
Chiang to retake the mainland in two years. He is an al- 
most undiscourageable optimist, but he had two worries. 
One, that the 4,000 young people graduating from the 
vocational schools shortly after our visit might not all find 
employment. He did not want youth to be disheartened. 
And he was worried about civilian defense in case of air 
attacks. Under his administration in Chungking one of the 
most modem of subterranean air-shelters had been built. 
“How can you build bomb-shelters,” he asked us, “when 
you come to water one, or at most two, feet below the 
surface?” 

He realized the strategic importance of Taiwan. “It is 
the pivotal area of Asia,” he said, “the key to the problem 
of the Far East. Bao Dai is in an impossible situation; 
Burma is a divided house; Malaya is a headache to the 
British; Taiwan is a beacon of hope to the mainland. As 
long as we remain free, the millions there have hope.” 
That statement stands up well three years later. 

Then came his toast to our press party. He had won our 
admiration by his straight-from-the-shoulder replies to all 
questions. He dodged none. He is often called “very West¬ 
ernized”, but I regard him as a thoroughly modem 
Chinese cosmopolite. As our press conference came to an 
end, he raised his iced soda-water, which we had all been 
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sipping that warm evening, and as we rose in response he 
said, 

“To the freedom of the press. 

To the press—and to freedom.” 

If I have been talking more of governors than of Farmer 
Chang, it is because former Governor Chen Cheng and 
then Governor K. C. Wu had the interest of the farmers 
at heart and knew what has been done for them on For¬ 
mosa. Having followed present Governor O. K. Yui’s career 
for some years, I believe he will continue the fine record 
of his predecessors. 

In early days in China I travelled over the rural areas 
of many of the eighteen provinces, talked with village 
and country people ofttimes when there was no other 
westerner within a radius of two hundred or more miles. 
On my first visit to Taiwan, I had time for only one trip 
out into the country, with the two interpreters. We talked 
with farmers’ wives in their homes, with others on the 
highway. 

When I went again in January, 1952,1 crossed the island 
from Taipei in the west to Hualien on the east coast and 
visited mountain villages. With a missionary who spoke 
Taiwanese fluently as interpreter, I talked with Ami and 
Taiyal aborigines. Interested as I am in the rural people 
of any land (perhaps because my mother came from the 
farmland of Canada, and I lived with farming families 
in Michigan while I taught their children in country 
school) I do not consider myself an agricultural expert. 
But I like to be informed, and accurately. On all three 
visits to Taiwan I have talked with both Chinese and 
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Americans in ECA or its successor MSA, and in its affiliate 
JCRR. 

I have reported the administrative reforms of the two 
governors because both have been concerned with what 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen called “the People’s Livelihood”. What 
they were doing directly concerned Farmers Chang and 
Chung and Li. By mid-August 1952 Taiwan had been 
under Chinese administration for seven years. Off to a bad 
start, that administration had rolled up a record of ever 
widening progress. 

Chalk up to the credit of the Nationalist governors more 
administrative power for the Taiwanese, more political 
freedom, larger incomes for tenant farmers, more arable 
acreages, more farmer-owned land, more electric power, 
more fertilizer and more export trade. All of these mean 
greater satisfaction and higher morale for Farmer Chang 
and his family. 

Under the Japanese the people had only limited fran¬ 
chise. Today all mayors, magistrates and local councillors 
are elected by the people. That there may be in some local¬ 
ities election abuses is to be expected (not condoned). 
In America we are still fighting such abuses after 175 years 
of popular elections. Under the Japanese, 46% out of a 
total of 84,559 public servants were Taiwanese, but only 
one such in a high post. Today 67 percent of provincial 
employees are Taiwanese, with 25 percent of them in the 
higher brackets of government service. 

In the field of education, the Japanese system has 
been completely revised. The Japanese emphasized ele¬ 
mentary and vocational education, but it was difficult for 
Taiwanese youth to gain admission to the university. It is 
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my impression that the agricultural colleges established 
by the Japanese were more theoretical than practical. As 
in Korea, all students at whatever level had to learn 
Japanese. 

Since 1945 Mandarin has taken the place of Japanese 
as the official language and has been popularized in the 
educational system. By December 1949,78.77% of school- 
age children were receiving school education. Today 
23 Jj% more Taiwanese are in college than under the 
Japanese. Educational facilities are still inadequate, but 
the government has increased those facilities to the limit 
of its present financial ability. The University of Taiwan 
is overcrowded; 8,000 high school graduates take the en¬ 
trance examinations each year; only 1000 can be admitted 
no matter how high their grades. Of course the highest 
1000 are those admitted. 

By and large it is Farmer Chang and his neighbors who 
have benefited most under the Nationalist regime. The 
land reform program has been wisely implemented in 
three stages. The first was Governor Chen Cheng’s rental 
reduction to 37.5% of the annual crop. The second was the 
sale of Japanese-owned farmland to the tenants, not to 
landlords. The third and final stage was initiated at the be¬ 
ginning of 1953: land to the tiller, prohibiting absentee 
landlordism, at the same time limiting the amount of land 
which any farmer could own. This drastic step forced land- 
owners to sell all but three hectares (about 7 acres) and 
invest in industrial shares made available by government 
release of factories to private enterprise. 

On Formosa—without the Communist sabotage of the 
mainland—these measures for the well-being of the farm- 
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ers could be instituted. In the meantime, what were the 
“agrarian reformers” doing back on the mainland, now 
that they, too, were free of the problem of civil war? 

The official Communist Liberation Daily of Shanghai 
published the regulations whereby former landlords were 
to be subject for an indefinite period to “control and re¬ 
form through labor,” during which time they and older 
members of their families would have inferior citizenship 
status and be constantly liable to special supervision and 
punishment. 

Land reform. Communist style, had been carried out in 
the five provinces of the East China region when these 
regulations came to my attention. The larger landholdings 
had been expropriated along with farm tools, equipment, 
animals and virtually all other properties. Landlords who 
had survived the killings and imprisonments that accom¬ 
pany this process, and the general campaign against 
“counter-revolutionaries”, have been left with small plots 
of land and little else. The new rulings stipulated that all 
those capable of farm work “shall be forced to labor” and 
till their plots unless local peasant associations considered 
them more useful to the state in technical work or teach¬ 
ing. 

If a former landowner is permitted to do some other 
work besides tilling the plot of land assigned to him, other 
able-bodied members of his family must work on the land; 
otherwise “the farm plot will be taken back for redistribu¬ 
tion by the government”. This is the reality of what Bar¬ 
bara Ward called “actual ownership” which, she main¬ 
tained, brought the peasants of China successfully over to 
the support of the Communist regime. 
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Former landlords must report the visit of any guests and 
must obtain permission before making any trips away from 
their homes. For “refusal to labor, non-observance of the 
law, suspicion of counter-revolutionary activities, and any 
act of opposition after land reform” they make themselves 
liable to such penalties as confinement to their homes 
without privilege of guests, drafting into labor corps or 
forced labor. 

These regulations stated that by national edict all former 
landlords have been deprived of their political rights. The 
period of “control and labor reform” was left to the peas¬ 
ant associations and local governments. 

Most revealing of what has happened to these peasants 
so “successfully won over” was a report in the New York 
Times of August 9,1951: “One aim of the new regulations 
appears to be to force former landlords to remain on their 
tiny plots and till the soil. Heretofore, in all areas of China 
where land reform had been carried out , former landlords 
had been drifting into towns and cities attempting to sup¬ 
port themselves by becoming street vendors, hired labor¬ 
ers, and beggars. They had been unable to make a living 
from the small plots allotted to them, not only because of 
the diminished size, but because all their farm tools and 
other belongings have been taken from them. By sanction 
of the Communist authorities they have been ostracized 
by their communities and can get no help or sympathy 
from anyone.” 

This is the unhappy picture of land reform on the main¬ 
land, Communist style. When we remember that Mission¬ 
ary Abernathy in Shantung said, “Every farmer who had 
more than two acres of land is called a capitalist, he is ar- 
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rested, his land taken from him, he is humiliated and 
turned out to beg,” we begin to understand the extent of 
the misfortune which has befallen the self-respecting 
farmers of China who had toiled hard for what they had, 
who took a fierce pride in the two to six acres they owned, 
who were respected by society as next to the scholar, in a 
land that worshipped learning, because they fed the 
people. Tell the Chinese farmer of the mainland today 
that the Chinese Communists, who have taken away his 
land and his means of livelihood and made him an out¬ 
cast instead of a respected citizen, are "agrarian re¬ 
formers” and imagine what he would say if he dared to 
speak. 

Nor is this all. On August 17, 1951, Nationalist flags on 
Formosa flew at half-mast and all places of entertainment 
were closed while Free China mourned the victims of the 
bloody purge ruthlessly sweeping the mainland. Where is 
Theodore White now to write of the 15,000,000 persons 
slaughtered by the Chinese Communists from early 1950 
to the fall of 1952? The number put to death secretly, the 
number of deaths by famine and suicide, are not known. 
These are the victims of the mass executions all over 
China. The sound of mourning in the land is heard by 
their brothers in Free China. They do not forget them. 
They say in quiet dedication, "We will return!” 

I began this chapter by quoting Dr. T. F. Tsiang, saying 
when he returned from Formosa in April of 1951, "Every¬ 
body in Taiwan works hard. Morale is high .... the 
agrarian reforms, effected two years ago, have produced a 
contented and prosperous farming class.” 
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In August of 19511 gave the opening address of China 
Week at Chautauqua, New York, in the huge amphi¬ 
theatre which draws great crowds year after year. Dr. Hu 
Shih spoke on two successive days on the history and cul¬ 
ture of the Chinese people. Then Dr. T. F. Tsiang had two 
lectures to report what he observed on his trip to Formosa. 

First, he spoke of mainland China. Participation in the 
North Korean invasion, their so-called agrarian revolution, 
and the intensified purges, he said, were the three main 
moves of the Chinese Communists during the preceding 
year. As he put it, “It is common sense that if Korea is 
independent, China’s frontier on the Yalu River is auto¬ 
matically secure. Yet the Chinese Communists threw a 
million soldiers into Korea to defeat the UN’s objective of 
establishing an independent Korea.” 

Secondly, he pointed out that in the so-called agrarian 
revolution thirty million families had lost their land and 
property, while the poor peasants, the landless, were each 
given from one-sixth to one-third of an acre, and had to 
pay to the puppet regime taxes heavier than they could 
bear. 

The third phenomenon in Red China during the pre¬ 
ceding year, he reported, was the mass executions of help¬ 
less people: “Terror has been systematized.” 

“As for Free China on Formosa, if Farmer Chang Shou’s 
, piece of the Good Earth is there,” Dr. Tsiang said, “he is 
today a free and contented tiller of the soil that belongs to 
him, and to his sons after him.” But if Farmer Chang lives 
on the mainland, he has now lost the few acres he and his 
fathers before him had worked hard to make their own. He 
may be begging in the streets of Tientsin; he may be a 
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hawker in Shanghai; he may be dike-building in a forced 
labor-gang on the banks of the Hwai River. His one hope 
as he scans the skies is that high-motored “flying birds” 
may one day appear from Taiwan, signifying that the 
great roll-back of Communism is about to begin. 
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"Remnant Clique of the 
Kuomintang” 


WHILE AMERICANS, OFFICIAL AND UNOFFICIAL, WERE 

still talking about the “corrupt and inefficient” Nationalist 
government, while Vishinsky and Malik were insulting 
China’s chief delegate in the United Nations by referring 
to his government as “the remnant clique of the Kuomin¬ 
tang”, Americans living on the island of Formosa were get¬ 
ting a very different impression. 

The impression made upon the twenty-three members 
of our press party—veteran newsmen as they were—is a 
case in point. Some of them had never been in China, but 
because they were able reporters they approached For¬ 
mosa with open minds. Some had covered Shanghai and 
Nanking at the time of the Nationalist collapse; they ex- 
pected to find a disheartened government with a dejected 
army. A few had been influenced by the inordinate propa¬ 
ganda against Chiang Kai-shek and the Nationalists which 
had flooded the channels of information and news in the 
States. The attitude of these might be summed up in the 
question: “Can anything good come out of Nationalist 
China?” 

Newsmen are people, and like other people can be mis- 
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led. I suppose some can be fooled all the time, but it is not 
easy to fool them if they have opportunity to see for them¬ 
selves. Their reaction to the astounding contrast between 
what we saw on Formosa and what we had noted during 
our stop-over in the Philippines was immediate and 
marked. 

In Manila, the Philippine Herald and the Manila Chron¬ 
icle were ablaze with headlines about a corrupt senator 
(who was playing sick in a hospital) being dragged from 
his bed to face charges connected with a massacre of vil¬ 
lage people in Maliwalo. There were reports about refusal 
of Cabinet members to appear before Senate committees. 
We learned of the immigration racket of the day, of the 
misuse of American supplies, of ostentatious government 
buildings being erected in a spree of spending America’s 
“separation allowance,” of a move by Congress to divest 
President Quirino of his power to appoint certain officials, 
and of other unpleasant matters. The Philippines had had 
fifty years of American tutelage in democratic procedures, 
yet their government was not without corruption. 

Of course the place from which to start selling good gov¬ 
ernment to the countries of Asia is Washington. That’s one 
reason why our reforms at home need to be thorough¬ 
going. 

No government this side of heaven can hang out the 
sign: No corruption or inefficiency here! But we Americans 
have a brash readiness to talk reform in China, the Philip¬ 
pines, Greece or Iran without the grace to admit by way 
of preface that we have trouble in America with corrup¬ 
tion too. If the disclosures in our Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, our Internal Revenue Bureau, in police and 
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fire departments of New York City, and Bergen County 
gangsterism in New Jersey, do nothing else, may they 
make us a little less self-righteous. 

Was Washington so pure that it should refuse aid to 
National China on the grounds of needed reform? Think 
of our welter of wartime munitions rackets, of contracts 
granted to mythical companies, of five percent “squeeze” 
for allotted contracts, of misappropriation of charity funds, 
of bribes for promotions, of infecting youth with the virus 
of corruption and spoiling college athletics. Yet we drew 
our skirts aside and refused further aid to the government 
of China as unworthy of being saved from a common 
enemy. 

A common enemy—that was the irony of the situation. 
Aside from the hypocrisy and injustice of sitting in judg¬ 
ment on war-worn China, we were biting off our nose to 
spite our face when we withheld aid and let National 
China fall. We made it possible for the Communists to con¬ 
quer China and organize 5,000,000 of her peasant soldiers 
against us. Had we saved Free China, we would not have 
had to face Red China in Korea. Having failed to stop 
Communism in its race for China, we had to fight it in 
Korea. And if we fail to win a clear-cut victory there, we 
must fight Russian aggression-by-proxy again in Indochina 
or Malaya or Japan or the Philippines or Australia or 
India. As Congressman Walter Judd once asked: "When, 
where, and at what cost are we to stop it?” 

When postwar economic chaos and spiraling inflation, 
as well as our withdrawal of aid, made it impossible for the 
Chinese government to pay its public servants a living 
wage, there was undoubtedly greater corruption in China. 
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It has worked that way in Korea too. But the Soongs and 
the Kungs were not the A1 Capones or Joe Adonises of 
China. The Communists made them the scapegoats in 
order to discredit the government of China. 

There is a long history of traditional friendship between 
the people of America and the Chinese people in general. 
Before the Japanese war they were a people with fair stand* 
ards of honesty, especially of personal integrity. I have 
known Americans who have done business with Chinese 
for twenty or thirty years—with no written contracts. “His 
word was as good as his bond” was literally the experience 
of these Americans. In rural areas, more honest in any 
country than urban centers, the whole village lost face if a 
visitor in their midst had so much as a pair of straw sandals 
stolen. This was well illustrated in John Hersey s story of 
Red-Pepper Village with its corporate honesty. 

From city to village a well-regulated system of com¬ 
pensation for middlemen, known in America as “commis¬ 
sions”, in China as “squeeze”, is regarded as legitimate 
when kept within traditional bounds. It is regarded in 
both countries as dishonest when it exceeds reasonable 
recompense for services rendered. For instance, if my cook 
could go to the Shanghai market and buy meat, fish, fruit 
or vegetables for less than I could, any small percentage he 
made for giving my trade to a particular huckster was his 
business, not mine. If I found, by keeping tab on prices, 
that he paid more (or claimed he did) for eggs or oranges 
or spinach than I could get them for, the burden of proof 
was on him to show that prices had gone up—or he would 
suffer loss of face. “Loss of face” is not uniquely oriental 
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either. Americans call it prestige, and are nearly as sensi¬ 
tive about losing it. 

But as the Japanese war went on year after weary year, 
not every functionary in government was willing to see his 
family in want rather than find a way to supplement his 
less-than-subsistence wage. Many civil servants at that 
time managed to eke out a precarious living by selling 
family treasures or part of their property. Others left gov¬ 
ernment employ in order to earn a living elsewhere which 
would be more adequate. The government, recognizing 
the inability of salaries to keep pace with inflation, tried to 
improve the situation by granting a rice-allowance in addi¬ 
tion to the fixed salary. 

Undoubtedly there were many who resorted to specula¬ 
tion or to black-marketing. That is one of the fruits of war. 
There were Americans—officers as well as GIs—wherever 
our army went during World War II, who participated in 
blackmarket operations without the excuse of economic 
pressure. And while the great majority of our boys were 
giving their best for their country, there were Americans 
at home, as we well know, who were playing every racket 
in a rogue’s catalogue, getting all they could while the 
getting was good. 

Dr. J. Lossing Buck, who was not only the agricultural 
expert we have described but also adviser to our govern¬ 
ment on Chinese monetary matters, said to me once: “In¬ 
flation was the single greatest cause of the Nationalist 
defeat. To resist the Japanese, inflation was as necessary 
for the government as it was during our American Revolu¬ 
tionary War. Inflation caused a great breakdown in morale 
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of civilians, civil servants, and the armies. People simply 
did not have the courage to support any more war, and 
felt that nothing could be worse than what they had. Of 
course they know differently now.” 

If conditions had been reversed between China and our 
country, if one could imagine America after eighteen 
years of almost continuous war, devastated from New 
York to Denver, inflation completely out of hand, salaries 
and wages inadequate to the constantly rising costs of liv¬ 
ing, how welcome would a sanctimonious Chinese in this 
country be, proclaiming: “Confucius say: Better starve 
than speculate!” I am sure Confucius made no such pro¬ 
nouncement. I am equally sure that no Chinese would ever 
say: “America is too corrupt to be worth saving!” 

This is not to excuse or condone corruption in China. It 
is not to argue comparative degrees of what I call natural 
deterioration inevitably growing out of circumstances, 
and what someone else will call widespread corruption. It 
is only a plea to keep one’s perspective, and to be sure we 
have no beam in our own eye while we look for Chinese 
motes. 

Our blackmarketing GI’s were in the best-paid army in 
the world. Corruption in Washington is not the result of 
inability on the part of our government to pay a living 
wage to its civil servants. Such favors as were uncovered 
in our RFC make “squeeze” in China look like child’s play. 
The point is not comparison of degrees of corruption, but 
the fact that Americans do not have the excuse of eco¬ 
nomic collapse, runaway inflation, war-weariness, and 
other war-induced or war-sharpened problems which led 
to deterioration in China. 
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The Chinese seldom come to their own defence. They 
are poor publicists. It is traditional for them to say “your 
honorable country .... my unworthy country”. Their 
confidence in America and Americans has been implicit 
and complete. They have not spent their time blaming 
America for letting them down after the war. On Formosa 
a Chinese general of cultural background and western 
education said to me, “I know we have to take a lot of the 
blame for losing our country to Communism. But I don t 
think the fault was entirely ours.” He had been officer of 
supplies when the war-surplus was coming in from Oki¬ 
nawa and other islands. He told me of a consignment of 
jeeps which arrived flattened like pancakes, “demilitarized 
for combat use.” He had to record them as so many 
jeeps. 

Nor do the Chinese reply to vituperative attack with 
greater venom. Compare the UN utterances of Gromyko, 
Malik and Vishinsky against the “remnant clique of the 
Kuomintang” with Dr. T. F. Tsiang’s replies, if you would 
sense the difference between the blister and bluster of the 
one, the restraint, careful documentation, and invariable 
courtesy of the other. China’s chief delegate has never 
been a member of the Kuomintang, is one of many servants 
of National China who never belonged to the national 
party; nevertheless, he is daily insulted in UN by delegates 
from Russia and the Russian bloc as “the delegate from the 
remnant Kuomintang clique”. Both for his ability and for 
his restraint under continuous attack. Dr. Tsiang has won 
the highest respect of his colleagues from other countries. 
He is not unique among Chinese in this regard, but fairly 
typical. Every United Nations’ organization, agency, or 
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commission which has Chinese members has men of simi¬ 
lar dignity, courtesy, and restraint. 

At an annual dinner of the China Society of New York, 
some years ago, honoring Dr. Wei Tao-ming, then Chinese 
Ambassador, I heard the distinguished Chinese jurist say: 
“Now that in China we are to have general elections, how 
will candidates win political campaigns when for centuries 
it has been common courtesy to say ‘Your honorable self 
.my unworthy self? Imagine American candi¬ 
dates for the House or Senate saying of a political op¬ 
ponent, ‘You, most honorable opponent, deserve to win; I, 
most unworthy and miserable, have no virtues to fit me for 
this great office!’ ” This traditional and innate courtesy ex¬ 
plains a great deal about the Chinese. 

However, I do know of at least one instance when the 
Chinese Embassy replied officially to a gratuitous accusa¬ 
tion of corruption in the government. 

On March 1, 1949 in his “Washington Merry-Go- 
Round”, Mr. Drew Pearson reported Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson as having stated in an off-the-record con¬ 
ference with Republican members of Congress that much 
of the American aid to China “wasn’t used to fight Com¬ 
munism, but went into the pockets of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
lieutenants.” Without Mr. Pearson’s access to leaks it was 
not possible to check on the accuracy of his statement, but 
the assertion is not radically different from Mr. Acheson’s 
statement in the White Paper: “A large proportion of the 
military supplies furnished Chinese armies by the United 
States has fallen into the hands of the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists.” Mr. Pearson’s version made it all aid, not just mili¬ 
tary, and claimed it went into Nationalist pockets. 
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To this charge by Mr. Pearson, the Chinese Embassy 
made one of its rare denials. The Chinese ambassador, Dr. 
Wellington Koo, pointed out that one of the main forms of 
post-war aid to China was the UNRRA program, to which 
the US contributed 72 percent. Since it was an interna¬ 
tional agency, one of its basic stipulations was that the 
distribution of supplies must be under close supervision of 
UNRRA personnel. More than a thousand UNRRA em¬ 
ployees were stationed in different parts of China to imple¬ 
ment this proviso. UNRRA procurement was all done by 
its headquarters in Washington. China had nothing to do 
with the purchasing. The UNRRA Committee stationed in 
Shanghai consisted of representatives of the US, the 
United Kingdom, the USSR, Australia and Canada, exer¬ 
cising closest supervision of receipt and distribution of 
supplies through CNRRA, the Chinese counterpart. 

Incidentally, there was considerable infiltration of Amer¬ 
ican fellow-travelers among UNRRA’s personnel in China. 
There was also disagreement about how much should be 
distributed in Communist areas. And there was American 
misappropriation for which some individuals had to be dis¬ 
missed. 

The Chinese Embassy statement merely pointed out 
that there had been “no irregularity or misappropriation 
on the part of CNRRA reported and substantiated.” 

After the termination of UNRRA, there was some post- 
UNRRA aid to China in the form of food and medical sup¬ 
plies to the amount of $45,700,000. The distribution of this 
balance of economic aid was under the American Relief 
Mission in China headed by Mr. Donald Gilpatric, at¬ 
tached to the American Embassy in Nanking. Distribution 
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details were worked out between the Relief Mission and 
the Ministry of Food of the Chinese Government. The sup¬ 
plies were fed into the ration programs of the principal 
metropolitan areas. The actual funds were handled solely 
in Washington—the Chinese agencies never handled them. 
But this did not prevent false accusations against the Chi¬ 
nese. 

Like our own administration in Washington, the Na¬ 
tional Government of China included some men distin¬ 
guished more for their “know-who” than their “know-how”. 
There was more nepotism than in our administration 
(where it is not unknown) and more reason for it, espe¬ 
cially after war and inflation made it necessary for more 
than one member of a family to be employed somewhere 
to make ends meet. President Chiang, like President Tru¬ 
man, hung on to some reactionaries in government, men 
distrusted by the people, but for somewhat different 
reasons. Our former president had a strange sense of 
loyalty to corrupt cronies; Chiang never had enough 
men of the experience and training required. In this re¬ 
spect his case was more comparable to that of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

In both America and China too many men are appointed 
to high office because of their political pull rather than 
their ability. Such appointees support their clique. It is 
expected that they will appoint members of their clique 
to subordinate positions in their ministry or department. 
There are probably more misfits in Chinese posts than in 
our country, because of the lack of technically trained 
men. Even on Formosa a military man, reportedly without 
experience in business administration, runs the govem- 
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ment sugar monopoly. The manager of the Taiwan Power 
Company is chronically ill and reportedly inefficient, but 
kept in office apparently by a political clique. 

Much used to be said about the “C.C.Clique”, the group 
around the Chen brothers—Chen Li-fu and Chen Kuo-fu. 
Their uncle had been a close associate of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 
Chen Li-fu was secretary to Chiang Kai-shek on his North¬ 
ern Expedition (1926-8). Both have held positions of cab- 
inet rank in the National Government. One is no longer 
living; the other. Dr. Chen Li-fu, is out of the government, 
resides quietly in America. It is said that some of the old 
“C.C.Clique” still wield power in the government, a rumor 
difficult to pin down. In Washington, President Truman 
retained “deep-freeze” Vaughan and “loan-dispenser” 
Dawson after definite charges were made against them. 
Neither practise is to be condoned. 

Was the Chinese government ever as corrupt and in¬ 
efficient as the American people were led to believe? So 
much of the propaganda was demonstrably untrue (as we 
shall see) that it is obvious there was a campaign to under¬ 
mine confidence in that government both here and in 
China. There was ample material for malicious exaggera¬ 
tion in the general deterioration of provincial and munic¬ 
ipal government. But what about the top echelons on 
which the vilification largely concentrated? 

Dr. J. Leighton Stuart, at the time US Ambassador to 
China, said in the Yale-in-China bulletin in 1948: “I think 
that from the standpoint of character and ability, the top 
personnel in the Chinese National Government is the best 
in Chinese history and compares favorably with that of 
any other government.” This coincides with what my hus- 
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band and I feel after knowing for thirty years most of the 
personnel referred to. 

I want to be specific about what I mean by vilification. 
Let me illustrate some of the falsehoods circulated in our 
country to assassinate the characters of fine Chinese. 
Many of our intellectuals who have joined the swelling 
chorus against Lattimore’s so-called ordeal by slander, 
have quite cheerfully made Chinese refugees from Com¬ 
munism in this country guilty by mere innuendo. What did 
the average American know about the Soongs or the 
Kungs, or even the Chiang Kai-sheks? But they have heard 
the brazen and virulent propaganda against them repeated 
so often they accept it as fact. 

A national magazine* became the vehicle for a recra- 
descence of slander against some of the most generous and 
kindly Chinese, by spreading tales against prominent men 
like Dr. H. H. Kung. 

Dr. Kung came from a wealthy Shansi family of bank¬ 
ers, silk manufacturers and importers of cotton goods. 
Taiku, his ancestral home, was then the Wall Street of 
China (Taegu in Korea was named after it). It was the 
center of banking for the province of Shansi, as Shansi was 
the banking center of all China. A banker and successful 
businessman long before he entered government service, 
Dr. Kung became Minister of Finance in 1933, and held 
the position with honor and distinction for twelve years. 
Everyone respected him; all who sought his aid for good 
causes found him most generous. 

Dr. Kung supported many good causes (among them 
many with which my husband was connected in one 

*The Reporter, April 15 and 29,1952. 
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capacity or another so that I knew of Dr. Kung’s gen¬ 
erosity). These included: 

Sino-American Cultural Association. 

National Child Welfare Association of China. 

Chinese Industrial Cooperatives. 

Cheeloo University. 

Yenching University. 

Yale-in-China. 

Oberlin-Shansi Memorial Association. 

China Institute in America. 

World Citizenship Movement. 

United Service to China. 

American Red Cross. 

Damon Runyon Cancer Fund. 

United Jewish Appeal. 

China Christian Colleges. 

China Clinic for the Blind. 

American Border Mission. 

China Childrens Fund (Richmond, Va.) 

China Medical Center, Shanghai. 

Wesleyan College (Georgia) 

Wellesley College. 

Oberlin College. 

Yale University. 

Then the Communist campaign of propaganda against the 
Nationalist Government began to discredit him. Ill during 
the latter years of the war, he postponed as long as pos¬ 
sible going to the USA for the major operation urged by 
his doctors. In 1944, in America, he resigned as Minister of 
Finance following a second operation. He was still Gov¬ 
ernor of the Central Bank. 
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On the record, he built up China's reserves from the 
precarious status of 1933 to the remarkable balance of one 
billion, one hundred million U. S. dollars—some of it in 
gold reserves in China, some in Hongkong, some in Lon¬ 
don, and some in the USA. After his resignation, first the 
printing-press financing of the US Army in China during 
the last year of the war, next the heavy military drain of 
the Communist civil war, and then the spiraling inflation 
dissipated these reserves, but during his twelve-year 
period China had its most able and honest fiscal adminis¬ 
tration. 

The Reporters garbled story about his return to China 
in 1945 was briefly as follows: “After Dr. Kung had left 
the Ministry, his luggage was opened during a flight over 
the Hump into China, and was found to contain a million 
dollars in cash”; he “didn’t much care” what interpreta¬ 
tion was put on it; said he had another nine million in the 
U. S.; “the air-force officials, who were forbidden to carry 
such cargo, made a hasty compromise. (He) and his bag¬ 
gage stayed on the plane, but the other nine millions 
stayed in New York.” 

What was the truth of the matter? 

Before his departure for China, Dr. Kung, as governor 
of the Central Bank, asked the US Treasury Department 
for ten million of the funds the bank had in our Federal 
Reserve. The late Harry Dexter White—now known to 
have been a Communist—tried to block Dr. Rung's re¬ 
quest, finally insisted the time was too short to prepare 
more than one million. The Central Bank had $210 million 
in our Federal Reserve, so this left not “nine million” but 
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two hundred nine million—in Washington, not in New 
York. 

The Federal Reserve Board packaged the bank notes in 
five boxes (much bulkier than could have been carried in 
ones luggage), delivered the boxes to the airport, kept 
them under guard until the take-off. Dr. Kung paid trans¬ 
portation for the boxes, which were insured (quite differ¬ 
ent from forbidden cargo and “hasty compromise”.) 

When Dr. Kung arrived in Chungking, his boxes were 
not on the plane. 

He reported the matter immediately to the ATC air- 
office, to the American Embassy, and to Mr. Theodore 
Acheson (brother of the Secretary of State) who was ad¬ 
viser on fiscal matters for the US Army in China. The first 
report on the boxes was that they had gone to Kunming 
by mistake, then back to Karachi. The next report traced 
them to Chengtu, again “by mistake.” But the amazing and 
inexplicable fact-which makes the truth stranger than 
magazine fiction—is that it was twenty days before insured 
boxes containing a million dollars worth of bank notes, 
addressed to the Central Bank in Chungking, were deliv¬ 
ered. Why? Were Americans delaying the gold (Americans 
alone had the matter in hand) lest their own speculations 
be affected by falling exchange? For, once the government 
bank had the money, the exchange rate fell from $2500 
(for $1 US) to $1500 on the open market. 

It was not enough to slander Dr. Kung; vicious propa¬ 
ganda had to be spread against his wife and children as 
well. 

Madame Kung, whom I have known for nearly thirty 
years (she is godmother to the youngest of our four sons) 
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is a gracious and cultured woman. Like her mother before 
her, she was especially interested in hospitals, orphanages, 
and independent missionaries who had little to live on ex¬ 
cept their faith. Many a personal kindness she showed to 
such missionaries, besides sometimes providing gospel- 
mobiles for their work in the interior. Until the Bamboo 
Curtain fell, I kept in close touch with a mission indus¬ 
trial school for unfortunate girls known as the Door of 
Hope, which my husband’s mother helped to found. I 
learned of Mme Kung’s generous support to that institu¬ 
tion. I knew of three model hospitals she fully equipped. 

I never knew anyone more reticent about her good 
works than this eldest of the Soong sisters. I have learned 
of her good works in other ways. Because my husband was 
Director of the Association for the Chinese Blind, I knew 
that during the war she matched every dollar from Amer¬ 
ica with a Chinese dollar for the blind schools and preven- 
tion-of-blindness clinics. On my first trip to Formosa I met 
a Chinese woman, widow of a very wealthy Taiwanese 
man. Formerly a Buddhist, this woman was won to Chris¬ 
tianity by Madame Kung, her close friend, and now runs 
a model orphanage near Taipei. 

I could understand it if Americans envied Madame 
Kung the wealth of former years, or scorned her religious 
activities, such as a weekly prayer group in her Shanghai 
home. But why—on the basis of gossip only, whether Com¬ 
munist or otherwise—should Americans figuratively cru¬ 
cify a guest in our country who seeks no publicity, asks no 
favors, makes no reply to her persecutors, lives in seclu¬ 
sion, and quietly does many acts of kindness? She was 
fairly introduced, along with her sisters, in a volume of 
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documented detail —The Soong Sisters by Emily Hahn. 
Does it never occur to Americans to question the source of 
criticism against the two sisters who remained loyal to free 
China, when the third, who participates officially in the 
Communist government of Peiping, is lauded and was 
even called “The Real First Lady of China” in the Satur¬ 
day Evening Post? (Article by M. Sommers, May 18, 
1946.) 

Today the Chen brothers, T. V. Soong, Dr. H. H. Kung; 
even Vice President Tsung Li-jen are all out of the Na¬ 
tional Government. Younger men have taken their places. 
It is what the reorganized government is accomplishing 
on Formosa that matters now. But in fairness to elder 
statesmen who have served their country faithfully 
through most difficult years I give you the impression of 
Dean Roscoe Pound of Harvard Law School, who worked 
with numbers of them for eight years in China. He said, 

. . . from personal observation I can testify to the high char¬ 
acter of the Chinese officials as a class. I have met personally a 
great many and have had immediate contacts with not a few. 
I have found them well-trained, cultivated, hard-working, and 
conscientious. Very many have been educated in Europe or 
America or both. They have high ideals and are zealous for 
effectively realizing them. They have done great things for 
general popular education. ... As I have seen him (Chiang 
Kai-shek), he is a man of tenacious purpose, firm, industrious, 
of good sense, talking little but asking questions straight to the 
mark and going to the bottom of things, zealous to effect a re¬ 
construction of the country after its many vicissitudes, and 
with genuine desire to establish a practical, not a mere paper, 
democratic national government along realistically conceived 
lines. 
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As for the president of China, first among world states¬ 
men to understand the real nature and menace of the 
Communist conspiracy, once exalted for the courage and 
tenacity of his struggle against Communism, history will 
give him his due. Like Abraham Lincoln, he has suffered 
the slander of his enemies in silence, has persevered in 
devotion to his people. Despite detraction and betrayal, 
he stands ready to lead the crusade for freedom which 
must come unless Asia is to be lost to Communist enslave¬ 
ment. 
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SEVEN 


Which Experts on China Were 

Right? 


MOST AMERICANS BECAME INCREASINGLY AWARE DUR- 

ing the latter part of the Truman administration that there 
was something radically wrong with our foreign policy 
toward China. Whether it was the result of pyramiding 
errors, or a deliberate betrayal, was not so easy to deter¬ 
mine. In either case the effect on world affairs was the 
same—the calamitous loss of China to the free world. 

The policy, re-examination of which was consistently 
opposed by the State Department, became a political foot¬ 
ball in a presidential election year. The infallibility of Mr. 
Acheson and his entire department was as tenaciously de¬ 
fended as was ever the divine right of kings. 

But the American people were disturbed—increasingly 
so. We had lost 450,000,000 Chinese friends to world com¬ 
munism. The American people wanted to know: How, by 
whom, to what end? Was it stupidity, treachery, or both? 

No one wishes to rake over dead ashes, unless the ashes 
choke new growth, or unless one can discover how a con¬ 
flagration started and how to prevent its recurrence. I 
doubt that the American people will welcome again a 
partnership with the Chinese in peace or war, or restora- 
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tion of the traditional friendship between our two nations, 
until they understand what happened, and why. All along 
there have been two schools of thought on China, and time 
has proved that as surely as one has been wrong, the other 
has been right, but ignored. 

In a letter to the New York Times*, Dr. Henry P. Van 
Dusen, president of Union Theological Seminary, said that 
all of us had misjudged the Chinese Communist inten¬ 
tions. He pointed out that certain misconceptions about 
the Chinese Communists had been believed “by the high¬ 
est officers of government, and by the American public 
generally.” He put the blame where it belonged when he 
added, “We have been consistently misled by self-desig¬ 
nated experts*.” 

True, a great many Americans, probably a majority, 
were misled by the so-called “experts.” But we fall into a 
trap of Communist making if we agree that until recently 
everybody thought the Chinese Communists were differ¬ 
ent, and that those who have criticized the State Depart¬ 
ment’s China policy had the benefit of hindsight. It must 
be clearly demonstrated that all along there has been an¬ 
other school of thought. All along there have been persons 
who really knew China, or really understood Communism, 
or both, and their warnings and predictions have been 
justified by events. 

This group was usually ignored, open ridiculed, some¬ 
times publicly castigated. 

The list of persons who both knew China and under¬ 
stood Communism is quite as long as that of the so-called 
experts headed by Owen Lattimore. Yet the latter, who 

9 New York Times, Dec. 12, 1950. 
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were unfailingly wrong at every key point were followed 
either deliberately or blindly, while the former—vindicated 
by the march of time—were by-passed. 

Before the Eisenhower administration can determine a 
satisfactory Far Eastern policy, the American people must 
understand that they were misled. The purpose of this 
analysis is not to condemn those who made honest mis¬ 
takes, or to perpetuate conflicts on policy, but to ascertain 
where we went wrong as a guide to present and future 
action. 

The two widely differing schools of thought have had 
both official and unofficial spokesmen. There were Re¬ 
publicans and Democrats in both, so a blanket charge of 
party politics (heard so often during the presidential cam¬ 
paign) is not valid. Military authorities, army and navy, 
were found in both schools: and military men are not gen¬ 
erally considered partisan. Both groups had many authors 
and journalists amongst them. On both sides there were 
missionaries, and Americans of that larger category known 
as “Old China Hands”. 

One may attempt to bridge the chasm between the two 
schools by saying, “Both sides could find grist for their 
mill in chaotic postwar China, for China is a very big 
place.” Granting the picture was not all black-and-white 
in China, nevertheless there was ample material on which 
to base objective conclusions. But one had to understand 
Communism, one had to recognize the party line when it 
emerged, one had to take account of causes as well as 
effects in China. 

Were not many liberals, college professors and other in¬ 
tellectuals genuinely fooled by the myths about the Chi- 
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nese Communists? To be sure, and some o£ them are still 
sleep-walking. If they could not make correct deductions, 
was it equally difficult for our American government to 
ascertain the truth about China and on it build a strong, 
consistent and fruitful foreign policy? I do not think so. 
That was the required homework of the Far Eastern Di¬ 
vision of State, which could not possibly perform its task 
adequately without comparing Russian and Chinese Com¬ 
munist documents, or without utilizing the reports of mis¬ 
sions sent to appraise the situation, such as those of Donald 
Nelson and his colleagues of the War Production Mission 
in Chungking, of General Wederaeyer, and of General 
Chennault. 

State Department personnel, moreover, were not quali¬ 
fied to draft China policy or brief the Secretary of State 
without ascertaining the China background, ideological 
conditioning, and general qualifications of experts in both 
schools, or without taking testimony from both. But the 
State Department chose its consultants largely from the 
now discredited Institute of Pacific Relations. Experts of 
the other school—although they spoke the language, had 
lived in China before the war, were objective, had given 
humanitarian service to China, and knew the people—were 
not consulted. 

What individuals or agencies had the greatest influence 
on State Department policy toward China? Were they 
blind leaders of the blind, or were they intentionally serv¬ 
ing the Kremlin’s purpose rather than the best interests of 
the United States? 

Perhaps the Un-American Activities Committee, the 
Tydings Committee, or the McCarthy Committee-of-One, 
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would have been wiser if they had not tried to determine 
whether Owen Lattimore and others of his school were 
members of the Communist Party. Alger Hiss would never 
have been convicted on this count. Membership is a closely 
guarded secret, and he who swears under oath, “I am not a 
Communist,” may first have sworn to he or cheat when 
necessary. Loyally oaths, to my mind, are as defensible as 
oaths of office, but they are chiefly useful as a basis for 
perjury charges when it can be shown that they were 
falsely sworn. 

The books and articles of Professor Lattimore were suf¬ 
ficient evidence of his bias. When he discredited our time- 
honored China policy by stating: “The Open Door is a 
‘me, too* doctrine” and “a selfish policy in the interest of 
American trade,”* when he, along with Henry Wallace, 
defended slave-labor camps in Siberia, he should have 
been disqualified as a consultant to our State Department, 
or as an instructor of our youth. 

Yet Lattimore was the principal architect of the colossal 
blunder known as our China Policy. He has been con¬ 
sistently wrong, from his advice to disentangle ourselves in 
Korea, to stating in March 1951 that Formosa’s importance 
had been “grossly exaggerated”, and that Chiang’s Na¬ 
tional Government had no chance of a comeback in China. 

Others of that school of thought told us: “The destiny 
of China is theirs (the Communists), not Chiang’s” (John 
Davies in the White Paper); the Chinese Communists 
were “agrarian reformers”, there was “a definite liberal 
group among them” (General Marshall); “the Chinese 
Government is not threatened with defeat by the Com- 

*Owen Lattimore, Solution in Asia, p. 66. 
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munists” (Dean Acheson, Secretary of State); “The Chi¬ 
nese Communists renounced years ago any intention of 
establishing Communism in China in the near future” 
(Edgar Snow). Some of them believed what they were 
preaching; some of them thought they were riding the 
wave of the future. Owen Lattimore was saying, “We 
must in UN policy-making bring the Russians all the way 
down to colonial Asia.” Russia most certainly is all the way 
down into Asia today. She has made China not merely 
colonial, but her great pool of enslaved man-power for 
military expansion.* Does this mean that Lattimore was 
right? Or does it mean that he was working for the best 
interests, not of America and the free world, but of the 
Kremlin? 

When the files of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
(IPR) mysteriously hidden on a Massachusetts farm, were 
examined, the striking resemblance between the China 
policy of the Institute and that of the Far Eastern division 
of State was revealed as anything but coincidental. The 
pieces of the Chinese puzzle began to fit together. 

Before turning to policy-making agencies and their per¬ 
sonnel, let us note some of the experts who have been right 
about China. While the official policy deteriorated, they 
remained right for two simple reasons: they knew the im¬ 
portance of China to the free world; and they understood 
the menace of Communism. 

As truly as Professor Owen Lattimore headed one 
school, so Congressman Walter Judd was the outstanding 
spokesman for the school of experts who have insisted that 

•See “Slave Labor in Red China,” The New Leader, Feb. 16, 
1953. 
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China was important and could be saved from Com¬ 
munism. 

Judd was among the first to recognize that the Chinese 
Communists were Communists first and Chinese second. 
He soon became a leader in the fight. As a medical mission¬ 
ary in China for twelve years, he knew Chinese people 
from all walks of life; he spoke Chinese fluently; he did 
more in America than any other single individual to stop 
the sale of scrap iron and oil to Japan; he ran for Congress, 
not for personal renown, but to be where he could exert 
his influence to the best effect in restoring our traditional 
policy toward China. From his first speech to Congress, 
through his warning that “an organized, coordinated, sys¬ 
tematic campaign of propaganda against China” was un¬ 
der way, to his most recent address, he has been right and 
he has been prophetic. 

There were others, thoroughly familiar with China, 
some of them bom there, who spoke Chinese fluently. My 
husband, for instance, knew most of the leaders of both 
Nationalist and Communist China. George Fitch is in no 
sense a political figure. He grew up in China with many of 
the men who became prominent in the government. He 
knew those at the top to be men of integrity and ability. 
He visited Yenan during the period of the United Front 
and became acquainted with Mao Tze-tung, Chou En-lai, 
General Chu Teh, the late Po-Ku and others. When he be¬ 
came a regional director for UNRBA after the war, he took 
Chou En-lai in General Marshall's private plane from 
Shanghai to Kaifeng (Honan) for negotiations on the re¬ 
diversion of the Yellow River through Communist-con¬ 
trolled Shantung. He found him a hard bargainer by this 
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time (for the United Front was no more). Instead of the 
coolie cloth of the Yenan days, Chou wore imported 
woolens with silk underwear; and when my husband 
offered to sleep on a cot and let Chou have his bed, 
Chou accepted, a completely untraditional act in China, 
since my husband was older and a foreign guest in his 
country. 

Such Americans, however well qualified to speak on 
China, were not sought out by the State Department for 
counsel or advice. They were not invited to conferences 
even when “the critics of China policy” were to be heard, 
nor appointed to committees to formulate Far Eastern 
policy, nor made roving ambassadors. Why? Because they 
were not of the IPR school, which saw -in Communism a 
“new deal” for China, and which followed the line laid 
down by Moscow for denunciation of Chiang Kai-shek. 

The school of thought ignored by the Administration 
also had its quota of college professors, some of whom 
knew more about China in a minute than the Jessup- 
Peffer-Bodd6-Fairbank professorial group could dig out in 
a decade. Among these was Dr. Esson Gale, Sinologue, 
now of the University of Michigan, for years head of the 
Salt Gabelle in China. He, incidentally, testifies to a high 
standard of integrity in that Chinese government service. 
There was Professor Arthur Steiner of the University of 
Southern California, who made a scholarly study of the 
relation of Chinese Communism to Russian Communism, 
which should have been required State Department read¬ 
ing. There was Dr. Robert F. Fitch,* former president of 
Hangchow Christian College, later dean of the University 

•Brother of Dr. George A. Fitch. 
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of California’s College of Chinese Studies, also a Sino¬ 
logue, and the co-author of several important works in 
Chinese. There was Dr. William B. Pettus, president of the 
College of Chinese Studies in Peiping, now head of its 
fund-raising foundation. 

Dean Roscoe Pound, former head of Harvard Law 
School, who worked in the field of jurisprudence in China 
for eight years, is another man of unquestioned ability. He 
came away with highest esteem for his scholarly Chinese 
colleagues and also for the Generalissimo and the top-level 
men of his government. Professor J. Lossing Buck, author 
of Land Utilization in China , now director of UN’s Food 
and Agriculture Organization in Rome, knew that the 
Communist theory of further subdivision of land was not 
the solution of the problem in China, but would on the 
contrary increase poverty (as events have proved). He is 
also an authority on Chinese currency and finance. Two 
others in this category are Professor David Rowe, now of 
Yale, who has known all along that the Chinese Com¬ 
munists were Communists and not reformers; and Pro¬ 
fessor Karl Wittfogel of Columbia, former German Com¬ 
munist, who was under no illusion about the nature of the 
disaster which overwhelmed China. 

There were authors and writers who found it difficult to 
get their books published or favorably reviewed for reasons 
set forth by Irene Kuhn in “Why You Buy Books that Sell 
Communism”,* which showed the infiltration of publish¬ 
ing, editing, book-reviewing, distributing and selling. A 
book manuscript by a writer who had lived in China for 
twenty-five years had a very favorable first reading. For 

• American Legion Monthly, January, 1951. 
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second reading it apparently fell into the hands of a left¬ 
winger, whose verdict “The writer seems to know China, 
but has almost nothing good to say of the Chinese Com¬ 
munists” led to its rejection. 

An amazing practise of Book Section editors has been to 
give left-wing books, such as Thunder out of China by 
Annalee Jacoby and Theodore White to left-wing review¬ 
ers to eulogize, and then give such forthright books as 
General Chennault’s Way of a Fighter to an Annalee 
Jacoby to review and damn. Edgar Snow, long an admirer 
of the Chinese Communists and apologist for Soviet 
Russia, had the opportunity to praise Owen Lattimore’s 
Solution in Asia and, in the Saturday Review of Literature , 
to denounce George Creel’s Russia’s Race for Asia. Army 
orientation courses offered texts or lectures by the Latti- 
mores, Smedleys, Carlsons and Snows, and gave our GI’s 
a slanted indoctrination. 

American officials who had had Far Eastern experience, 
and who stood for our traditional policies, have been 
“kicked upstairs” or shunted out of Washington to make 
way for the new “experts.” The Amerasia clique boasted 
that they “got Grew out.” Dr. Stanley Hombeck, former 
political adviser of the Far Eastern division of State, was 
“promoted” to the Netherlands. The late J. Hall Paxton, 
Second Secretary of the American Embassy in Nanking, 
who made the hazardous journey over the top of the world 
when the Communists were taking over Sinkiang, was 
shunted to the “Voice of America”. Everett F. Drum- 
wright, who understands Communism of any national 
brand, was more or less buried in Korea before the war. 
Some have personally suffered under the Chinese Corn- 
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munists, like Consul-General Angus Ward of Mukden. He 
was promoted to the heart of Africa, where his knowledge 
of Chinese and Communism will presumably best serve 
the free world. 

There are also the generals and admirals and other high 
officers who have served in the Far East. Most of them 
knew our interests lay with Nationalist, rather than with 
Communist, China. 

One of these is General Claire Chennault, who organ¬ 
ized the Flying Tigers, and who headed the Fourteenth 
Air Force after we entered the Pacific War. He was adored 
like a matinee idol then, but was derided when he stuck 
to his convictions after the Communists tried to consign 
Chiang Kai-shek to infamy. 

General Albert Cody Wedemeyer, of the American 
Legation in Peking in earlier years, became chief of staff 
for Chiang Kai-shek (after Stilwells ill-fated play to be 
civil head as well as chief of staff). He speaks in terms of 
highest respect and esteem for the Generalissimo, particu¬ 
larly concerning “his unselfish devotion to the Chinese 
people and his earnest desire to provide a democratic way 
of life within China.” His report on “Economic and mili¬ 
tary aid to Nationalist China” was pigeon-holed by the 
State Department until it would seem too late to imple¬ 
ment it, and his report on Korea was kept secret until the 
Great Debate following MacArthur s dismissal. 

Great publicity was given to a statement by General 
Barr to the effect that “the Nationalists never lost a single 
battle for lack of ammunition”, a statement which (except 
for the very narrow interpretation that if a soldier is hold¬ 
ing on to his last three bullets he is not lacking ammuni- 
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tion) is demonstrably untrue. I was in the Far East when 
General Barr left China and he said nothing like this. It 
seemed to be an idea he picked up after reaching Wash¬ 
ington. In any case, General David Barr had never been 
in China before he was assigned to the American Advi¬ 
sory Group in Nanking, and his directive confined him to 
headquarters. On the other hand, the late General Alfred 
G. Brink, who had been eleven years in the Far East, five 
of them in China, who was second in command and equal 
in rank to General Barr, had duties which took him all 
over China, and he completely disagreed with his col- 
league on that point. And an ordnance expert returning 
from China told me, "A chronological comparison of Na¬ 
tionalist fortunes of war from early victories to recent dis¬ 
asters shows that these fortunes were in direct relation to 
the status of ammunition supply. Conversely, the Com¬ 
munist fortunes improved progressively from the time they 
attained ammunition-supply superiority.” 

Everyone knows where General Douglas MacArthur 
stood on this question. This great soldier, who knew the 
Far East from a military standpoint better than any other 
living American, was abruptly (and boorishly) relieved of 
his command because he advocated an economic and 
naval blockade of Communist China, and asked for au¬ 
thority to send planes in hot pursuit over Manchuria. Mac¬ 
Arthur had long stressed die importance of a strong, 
independent China, and the importance of Formosa to our 
arc of defense in the Pacific. 

As far as I know, every American admiral who has 
served in Asiatic waters, or surveyed the Pacific, agreed on 
the importance of a free China, including Admirals Harry 
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Yamell, Charles M. Cooke, Oscar Badger, Ben Moreel, 
Thomas A. Kincaid, Radford, Ramsey, Struble and Dan 
Kimball. 

Former ambassadors to China working closely with 
Chiang Kai-shek, Nelson T. Johnson, Patrick Hurley, 
J. Leighton Stuart, present Ambassador Rankin, all had 
the highest esteem for him. Dr. Stuart said, “More than 
ever do I admire his courage, clear thinking, and utterly 
unselfish devotion.” The late Julean Arnold, for many 
years U.S. Commercial Attach^ to China, knew that the 
best interests of the United States lay in fostering a strong 
independent China, and developing this last great potential 
market of the world. He labored to that end until his un¬ 
timely death. 

Senators William F. Knowland of California and 
H. Alexander Smith of New Jersey were desirous enough 
to get at the truth to go to Formosa to see for themselves. 
Several congressmen have done the same. They found a 
reorganized army and a reconstituted National Govern¬ 
ment. Senators Bridges, Taft, O'Conor, Ferguson, Douglas 
and Cain have come out for increased aid to National 
China and supplies to Chiang to create a diversion on the 
mainland. Representatives Martin, Vorys, Armstrong and 
many others now besides Judd have come out for military 
as well as economic aid to National China. As long as Clare 
Boothe Luce was in the House, as well as before and since 
that time, her voice was raised consistently for support of 
the Open Door in China. 

And now we come to foreign correspondents. Some, like 
Christopher Rand and Frank Robertson, favorably im¬ 
pressed with the vigor of the Chinese Communists back 
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in the Yenan days, were honest enough to change their 
minds when the “pattern” of all Soviet satellites became 
visible. Henry Lieberman of the New York Times has 
faithfully reported mainland purges in the “unrelenting 
crackdown” with its tens of thousands of arrests and exe¬ 
cutions in a planned reign of terror. Burton Crane, also 
of the Times, Edward Hunter of the American Mercury , 
author of Brain Washing in China, Spencer Moosa of As¬ 
sociated Press, Arthur Goul of United Press, in straight 
reporting from the mainland, from Formosa, or from both, 
have given the picture of a Communist regime taking over 
with well-disciplined troops, allaying suspicion and reduc¬ 
ing opposition by promises of social reform—followed by 
Communist civil administration which began to turn the 
screws until “re-education camps,” people’s tribunals, and 
mass executions became commonplace. 

John Osborne of Time and Life, Rodney Gilbert of the 
New York Herald Tribune and (on short assignment) 
Marguerite Higgins of the Tribune, all have reported from 
Formosa of the near-miracle achievement there where the 
Generalissimo, freed from the problems of civil war, the 
insurmountable inflation and Communist sabotage of rail 
lines and industries, has eliminated reactionary elements 
from his government, reorganized the army, and chosen 
for his administrators the ablest, best-educated govern¬ 
ment personnel in all Asia. 

Publisher Henry R. Luce, bom in China, has consist¬ 
ently maintained that the destiny of the free world links 
us to the anti-Communist National Government. Besides 
publishing forthright editorials, he served as the catalyst 
between a changing public opinion and a State Depart- 
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ment forced by developments in Asia to revise its policy 
toward China. He induced such powerful administration 
voices as those of Dean Rusk (then Assistant Secretary of 
State), John Foster Dulles and Senator Douglas to come 
out publicly against further concessions to the Chinese 
Communists and for aid to Chiang to help liberate his 
mainland before the anti-Communist guerrilla leaders 
should all be liquidated.* 

Dr. Daniel A. Poling, editor of the Christian Herald, 
visited Formosa and forthrightly declared that the troops 
of Free China and the guerrillas on the continent are the 
best hope of saving Asia from Communism. 

Commentators of this school of thought include H. V. 
Kaltenbom, Robert Montgomery, George Sokolsky, Ful¬ 
ton Lewis, Jr., Paul Harvey, Tex and Jinx McCrary, Bruno 
Shaw, and a number of others. 

Nor were all the authors of books on the side of the 
Chinese Communists. By his Social Interpretation of His¬ 
tory, Dr. Maurice William influenced Dr. Sun Yat-sen to 
turn from Communist theory to his three great democratic 
principles and carved a unique niche in history for him¬ 
self. Hubert Freyn’s Free Chinas New Deal, three times 
up-dated in new editions, gives proof of the great demo¬ 
cratic advances and the modernizing of ancient China 
during the ten-year-span enjoyed by the National Govern¬ 
ment prior to the Japanese invasion. It deserves much 
more acclaim than it has had. 

Judge Norwood Allman in Shanghai Lawyer; Edna Lee 
Booker in News Is My Job and (with her husband, John 
Potter) in Flight From China; Emily Hahn in The Soong 

•As speakers at a China dinner in the Waldorf in May, 1952. 
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Sisters and China To Me; all had a constructive contribu¬ 
tion to make. The late Carl Crow, whose Four Hundred 
Million Customers can never be forgotten, was quite 
aware in China Takes Her Place of the insidious role of the 
Chinese Communists and of the fulsome praise of them 
by American writers. The late J. B. Powell in My Twenty- 
five Years in China added testimony to the real nature of 
Chinese Communism before the after-effects of Japanese 
torture and neglect caused his death. David Dallin and 
William Henry Chamberlin are well-known authorities on 
Russian policy in the Far East. 

Dr. Edward Hume, former head of Yale-in-China be¬ 
longs to this school with his book Doctors East, Doctors 
West, as does Herryman Maurer of Fortune magazine. 
Maurer had been a university professor in China; his 
Collision of East and West is one of the most authoritative 
books in this category. The late George Moorad’s Lost 
Peace in Asia, George Creel’s Russia*s Race for Asia, 
Freda Utley’s Last Chance in China and The China Story 
all sounded definite warning of Communist goals in that 
part of the world. Some of these books were better than 
some on the other side, but "Why You Buy Books That 
Sell Communism” explains why this entire list is relatively 
unknown. 

It is impossible to list all the former China missionaries 
in either school. Sixty-eight—some of them out of China 
for twenty years—signed a petition to President Truman 
and Secretary Acheson asking that Red China be recog¬ 
nized, as earlier some of them had commended Acheson’s 
“non-intervention policy in China”. At least one board 
secretary from each of the leading Protestant churches was 
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among the sixty-eight signers. But over 400 missionaries 
and contributors to mission work in China petitioned the 
Administration not to recognize Red China or agree to 
seating its appointees in UN. And the relentless progres¬ 
sion of events soon made the others look pretty foolish. 

While many missionaries at first praised the new broom 
of the Chinese Communists, practically all who remained 
long enough to witness their performance—the unrelenting 
crackdown; the prohibitions on foreign mission support; 
the taking over of mission schools, hospitals and other in¬ 
stitutions including both Catholic and Protestant universi¬ 
ties; the disbandment of blind schools and orphanages; 
the public denunciation and imprisonment of individual 
missionaries—departed China with little good to report 
and with deep sadness at the distress of the people. Not all. 
There are perhaps a handful, like James Endicott of Can¬ 
ada and Dryden Phelps of this country, who have gone 
overboard for the Chinese Communists. 

Among those who felt that the deterioration of Nation¬ 
alist administration was the inevitable result of long years 
of war, crippling inflation, Communist sabotage and open 
revolt, was Bishop Herbert Welch, former Methodist 
bishop of Korea, Japan and China, who though long re¬ 
tired has been active in the fight for a free China and was 
honored on his 90th birthday by friends of church, labor 
and the academic world for his forthright leadership. 
Others include Rev. William R. Johnson, for 34 years a 
missionary teacher and administrator in China, closely 
connected with Rural Reconstruction, International Fam¬ 
ine Relief, and Red Cross work; Dr. Reginald Wheeler, 
formerly of Nanking University, biographer of Dean Wil- 
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Hams (killed by the Communists in 1927 in Nanking); the 
late Dr. Frederick J. Tooker, medical missionary on self- 
support for many years in Central China with his wife, also 
a doctor; and Marguerite Atterbury, bom-in-China rural 
missionary of Paotingfu, North China—to name a few from 
the list of more than 400. These, and many others, recog¬ 
nized the fact that the National Government, which in 
November 1947 adopted a Constitution and Bill of Rights, 
was given the mandate of the people when 250,000,000 
people—more than half those of voting age—cast their bal¬ 
lots in the first Constitutional general election. They felt 
that, had postwar aid to China been genuine and adequate 
(as was European aid). National China could have recov¬ 
ered economically. 

Old China Hands (not missionaries) of this school of 
thought included: Dr. John Earl Baker, expert on flood 
prevention, adviser during the war on the building of the 
Burma Road, then with ECA and JCRR on Formosa; 
Ernest Nash, formerly of the Shanghai Municipal Council 
(British by birth, naturalized American); Arthur Burling, 
formerly of the Customs Service in China, now with the 
“Voice of America”, and his wife, Judith Burling, writer; 
Alfred Kohlberg, of Chinese Textiles, in trade with China 
over thirty years (not through government contracts, as 
has been charged); William Peter Hunt, and many, many 
others. 

What kind of China policy did this school advocate? 
Our traditional policy of the Open Door in China, predi¬ 
cated on the conviction that China is important to us and 
necessary to a free world. These persons knew that Com¬ 
munists are Communists under the skin, that neither free 
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institutions nor Christian missions could continue under an 
avowedly atheistic regime, that once Communist control 
was established there would be neither freedom of expres¬ 
sion nor freedom to remain silent; that eventually edu¬ 
cated and Christian leaders would compromise or be 
purged, as in every satellite of Soviet Russia. Wishful 
thinking of church people on the other side came to an 
end with the Peiping regime’s ban on American support of 
Christian work in China, plus imprisonment and deporta¬ 
tion of Christian missionaries. 

The school of so-called “experts” responsible for the 
junking of our traditional Open Door policy toward China 
and formulating what appeared as an innocuous do-noth¬ 
ing policy, but was really a sell-out-China policy, are in 
most cases better known than those who were wiser. This 
is partly due to the fact that our State Department listened 
to them, honored them with special missions, and invited 
them to Far Eastern parleys; partly to the left-wing 
promotion of everything the writers of this school 
authored. 

Blindly or deliberately these false experts misled this 
country on China, contributed to the blundering, inex¬ 
cusably stupid, and immoral policy which betrayed Na¬ 
tional China and brought the United States in Korea to 
the brink of disaster. 

The chief architect of this policy (as charged by Sen¬ 
ator McCarthy), the man accused by former Communist 
agent Louis Budenz as the X and XL assigned by the 
Kremlin to the task of promoting the “agrarian reform” 
view of the Chinese Communists through such agencies as 
the IPR, Amerasia, Foreign Policy Association, and the 
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State Department itself, was Professor Owen Lattimore. 
Strangely enough—since he holds no academic degrees*— 
the professor was director of the Walter Hines Page School 
of International Studies of Johns Hopkins University. He 
was a trustee of the IPR, editor of its quarterly Pacific 
Affairs, a special consultant of the State Department, ad¬ 
viser to Chiang Kai-shek, Pacific Coast director of OWI 
during war years, and adviser to Vice-President Wallace 
on his trip to China. Lattimore had wide opportunity to 
implement his blue-print for building up the Chinese Com¬ 
munists and undermining the prestige of Chiang’s govern¬ 
ment. He had wide influence on the American people 
through his books Situation in Asia, Solution in Asia and 
others, because he was considered an expert of the ex¬ 
perts. The Chinese think his knowledge, even of Mongolia 
and Sinkiang, very superficial, much of it garnered second¬ 
hand from translations made for him from the original 
writings of Chinese. His self-defense following the Tyd- 
ings whitewash of his case. Ordeal By Slander, was dis¬ 
tributed by the left-wing Book Find Club and ran serially 
in the New York Compass. It received highly laudatory 
front-page reviews in the book review sections of the New 
York Times and the Herald Tribune. 

Another university professor of this school is Dr. Philip 
Jessup, US roving ambassador, who did a great deal of 
his earlier roving among the left-wingers of the IPR. 
Innocently, perhaps, he follows the Lattimore line. Al¬ 
though he had never been to China at the time, he was 
made chief editor of the State Department’s White Paper 
on China, and with two other professors who knew as little 

•See Who's Who. 
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about China* was asked by President Truman to work 
out a new policy toward that country. The net result was 
as like the State Department’s policy as two peas in a pod. 
Dr. Jessup has been successively chairman of the American 
Council IPR, chairman of its Pacific Council, chairman 
of its Research Department. When China’s IPR represent¬ 
atives protested an early IPR article which called the 
legitimate government “feudal” and Communist China 
“democratic”. Dr. E. C. Carter, executive secretary, dis¬ 
claimed responsibility, referring them to the research di¬ 
rector. In time the Chinese IPR severed its connection 
with the parent organization; still later the US Attorney 
General labelled the IPR as “subversive.” 

If Lattimore is the architect of the State Department 
policy, Dr. Jessup must be credited with initiating the 
long-term campaign to discredit the National Government. 
It follows logically that, having used the IPR to spread 
the myth of the “democratic” Chinese Communists and 
the “feudal” Nationalists (with the Daily Worker and the 
Compass echoing the charge), Dr. Jessup should head the 
staff of eighty who edited the White Paper for the State 
Department, the document which wrote off further aid to 
China’s legitimate government. This is not an attempt to 
prove Dr. Jessup guilty by association (some learned pro¬ 
fessors are apolitical or political babes in the woods); it 
is to classify him with the school of thought on China 
which has been disastrously wrong. 

Resides Professor Lattimore, the list of authors who 
have followed the same line on China include the follow¬ 
ing: 

*Dr. Everett Case and Dr. Raymond Fosdick. 
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—The late Agnes Smedley who wrote Battle Cry of China 
and other books, who traveled with the Communist Eighth 
Route Army and in her will left her estate, including roy¬ 
alties, to its general, Chu Teh. She used to broadcast in 
English for the Chinese Communists in Sian; she was in¬ 
volved in the Soviet-directed Ozaki-Sorge espionage ring 
in Japan and China; she taught at one of our eastern uni¬ 
versities for women; she died mysteriously in England in 
1950. 

—The late Brigadier General Evans Fordyce Carlson, who 
wrote Twin Stars Over China. He was the first chairman 
of the Committee for a Democratic Far Eastern Policy (on 
the Attorney General’s subversive list), then chairman of 
the Win-the-Peace Movement (also on the subversive 
list), and in public address and on radio programs praised 
the “agrarian reformers” of China. 

—Edgar Snow, former associate editor of the Saturday 
Evening Post , author of Red Star Over China and many 
other books. Snow, long an apologist for the Soviet Union, 
was honest enough to say in SEP some years ago that “the 
Chinese Communists are real Communists,” but he also 
said “Chinese Communists renounced years ago any inten¬ 
tion of establishing Communism in China in the near 
future.” 

—Anna Louise Strong, who wrote One Fifth of Mankind 
and other books. Miss Strong was long a spokesman for the 
Chinese Communists, the only American woman I know 
of who was able to get into Communist North Korea (from 
the Soviet side, of course). She was accused of espionage 
in Moscow, perhaps to discredit her testimony in case she 
reported seeing new military installations and arsenals 
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along the Manchurian side of the Yalu. The espionage 
charge was a shattering blow to one who had so long and 
loyally defended the Kremlin. 

—Ilona Rolf Sues of Poland, who went to China, ingrati¬ 
ated herself into the employ of Madame Chiang in Nan¬ 
king and later capitalized on this experience to vilify 
China’s First Lady in her book Sharks ’ Fins and MiUet. 
—Theodore White and Annalee Jacoby, war-correspond¬ 
ents, who wrote the best-selling Thunder Out of China. 
The Book-of-the-Month selected this book over the protest 
of friends of China, after a sample of it appeared in a na¬ 
tional magazine. It played on the theme of “peasants seeth¬ 
ing with revolution”, ready “to set the countryside to 
flames”, “the beating, whipping, torture and humiliation” 
of these people until Communism “liberated” them—a to¬ 
tally false picture of the self-respecting farmers of China. 
—Mark Gayn, author of Japan Diary and other books. 
Gayn (formerly Ginsbourg in Shanghai) was one of the 
six involved in the now famous Amerasia case of receiving 
and using confidential documents stolen from the State 
Department’s files. 

—Derk Bodde, author of Peking Diary , assistant professor 
of Chinese at the University of Pennsylvania. Bodd6 has 
appeared in the press, on the radio and TV defending the 
Chinese Communists. 

Other writers of this school include Gunther Stein, also 
involved in the Ozaki-Sorge spy ring; Harrison Forman 
of Report from Red China (who favored the Chinese 
Communists when it was the popular position, and is more 
or less against them now); Hugh Deane, correspondent for 
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Amerasia in China; Israel Epstein, Polish Communist,* 
and his English wife, Elsie Fairfax-Chomeley (former 
secretary to Dr. E. C. Carter of the IPR); Nym Wales, 
divorced wife of Edgar Snow, who with him helped found 
the Chinese Industrial Cooperatives and later maneuvered 
the movement into Communist policies and territories. All 
of these have extolled the Chinese Communists in their 
books and magazine articles and slandered the National 
Government of China. They rode the crest of the wave of 
wishful thinking—the flood-tide of the “new democracy” 
of the Chinese Communist agrarian reformers. 

The books and articles of this group of writers, said Carl 
Crow in China Takes Her Place (page 250) “were highly 
laudatory [of the Chinese Communists], dripping with 
so much praise that I, for one, could never take them seri¬ 
ously.” The American public, however, not knowing China 
as did Carl Crow, did take them seriously. Mr. Crow 
further said “they spread ideas of doubt and mistrust” 
about the National Government; some Americans said “we 
were backing the wrong horse, that we should recognize 
the Communist Government”. Their stories traveled far 
and wide, aided by the apparatus that seeks to control the 
propagation of ideas in this country, eclipsing less biassed 
books about China. 

There were other professors besides Professor Lattimore 
and Dr. Jessup presenting this Alice-in-Wonderland pic¬ 
ture of the Chinese Communists. Like Alice, they could 
believe “thirty-five impossible things before breakfast” by 
trying hard enough. Among these are Nathaniel Peffer, 

•Report of the Committee on the Judiciary (the McCarran Com¬ 
mittee), p. 67. 
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professor of International Relations at Columbia, China 
“expert” for Atlantic Monthly and the New York Times 
Sunday magazine. Professor Peffer reviews books favor¬ 
ing the Communists, lectures for women s clubs, waxes 
emotional about the “vicious China lobby”, participates 
in radio and TV panel discussions on the side of the Chi¬ 
nese Communists and against the National Government 
Two others at Columbia who have publicly stated that if 
we help Chiang liberate the Chinese from Communism 
“they won’t like us,” are Professors L. Carrington Goodrich 
and C. Martin Wilbur. John K. Fairbank is Harvard’s con¬ 
tribution to the experts on China who see democracy in 
what Mao Tze-tung represents in Peiping today. 

Some of these maintain their illusions because of no con¬ 
tact or first-hand knowledge of worsening conditions in 
mainland China. Not everyone can interview in Hongkong 
those who have recently escaped; but there is overwhelm¬ 
ing evidence available now of mass executions, brain¬ 
washing of the lukewarm and unenthusiastic Chinese, the 
imprisonment and, in not a few cases, the death of both 
Protestant and Catholic missionaries and of many more 
native ministers and priests. 

This brings us to the group within the State Department 
itself which maintained that nothing we did or failed to 
do could have prevented what happened in China, and 
that it was too late to do anything about it. We still have a 
free America and a free world to save. The most important 
step toward that goal is to help the Chinese liberate their 
own disillusioned mainland. 

The key to the whole disastrous and shameful C hina 
policy was: “China is unimportant—let it go”. For a long 
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time our State Department took the selfsame attitude to¬ 
ward Formosa, but more and more of the military leaders 
put themselves on record to the effect that Formosa in 
unfriendly hands would endanger our whole Pacific arc 
of defense. The inexorable logic of events finally forced 
President Truman to the admission that Formosa was im¬ 
portant and must be safeguarded. Facing the costly results 
of Red China’s intervention in the Korean War, revealing 
the disastrous folly of letting China go Communist, the 
State Department was finally compelled to trim sails. 

By coincidence four John’s in the State Department’s 
Far Eastern division were among the agrarian-reform, 
Mao-a-Tito school of thought. They were John Carter Vin¬ 
cent, John Stewart Service, John Davies, and John Allison. 
When Allison said to me in 1949 that “China has never 
meant anything to this country”, he expressed the then 
typical State Department attitude. Allison’s frankness 
was the only thing setting him apart from many others 
concerned with Far Eastern policy. No one of these 
four is in the State Department in Washington today. Mr. 
Allison is our present ambassador to Japan; John Davies is 
currently in South America; Vincent and Service are 
out. 

Russia has made many mistakes and blunders, but never 
the error of our Department of State to regard China as 
unimportant. From the beginning of the Communist move¬ 
ment in China till now, the USSR and its emissaries have 
repeatedly said officially and unofficially: China is the key 
on the international front. Charles Evans Hughes, Elihu 
Root, William Howard Taft, Henry L. Stimson, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt knew it. But in the “tyrannous decade” since, 
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our policy-makers have said in fact or in effect: China is 
unimportant—let her go! 

The interlocking directorates and overlapping staffs of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, the now-defunct Amer¬ 
asia magazine, the Committee for a Democratic Far East¬ 
ern Policy, the defunct pro-Communist magazine China 
Today, and The Nation (not defunct, but banned for a 
time from the newsstands) are an interesting phenomenon. 

Dr. Edward C. Carter, for many years executive¬ 
secretary of the American Council IPR, apologist for 
everything the Kremlin advocated, is now director of the 
Far Eastern lecture series of the New School of Social Re¬ 
search. Frederick Vanderbilt Field, one-time editor of the 
Daily Worker, financial “angel” of the IPR and Amerasia, 
was registered as a foreign agent for Communist China. 
He was cited for contempt of Congress for refusing to an¬ 
swer questions about his Communist affiliations. 

Philip Jaffe, millionaire greeting-card manufacturer, 
was managing editor of Amerasia and on the editorial 
board of China Today. In the hushed-up case of the stolen 
State Department documents found in the Amerasia of¬ 
fices, he confessed his guilt and paid a fine of $2500. If he 
was guilty of receiving stolen documents, how could State 
Department persons who took them from the top-secret 
files be exonerated? 

Maxwell Stewart, one-time professor at Yenching Uni¬ 
versity in Peking, was on the editorial board of the pro- 
Communist China Today, wrote many of the left-wing 
IPR publications such as Changing China and Wartime 
China, conducted slanted seminars for high school stu¬ 
dents following Foreign Policy luncheons, and is on the 
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staff of The Nation. Andrew Roth, one of the six involved 
in the Amerasia case, is also on the Nations staff. Maxwell 
Stewart’s wife, like Owen Lattimore’s wife, served on the 
editorial board of the IPR’s official bulletin Far Eastern 
Survey. Lawrence Rosinger (identified in the McCarran 
hearings as a Communist) wrote for the Foreign Policy 
Association’s bulletins and the Far Eastern Survey of the 
IPR. The interplay between these organizations, maga¬ 
zines and bulletins would seem to be more than coinci¬ 
dental. 

Several of those mentioned were also associated with 
the subversive Committee for a Democratic Far Eastern 
Policy, the first chairman of which was the late General 
Carlson. The China program of this organization (as we 
shall see) was taken verbatim from that of the New York 
State Communist Party. 

What was the gist of the China policy molded into shape 
by these groups, given the stamp of authority by their 
pseudo-experts and erudite professors, and accepted un¬ 
critically by our US State Department? In brief, it claimed 
that the Chinese Communists were mere agrarian reform¬ 
ers, with a brand of Communism different from that of 
the Kremlin. When that idea wore thin, it was claimed 
that any intervention on our part in China would drive 
the Chinese into the arms of Russia (as if they were not 
then in the strangle-hold of the Russian bear). But it also 
held that Russian promises could be trusted, that her 
pledges to China could be relied upon. It was necessary 
for the incorrupt US government to end all aid to the 
National Government of China unless reforms were in¬ 
stituted in the midst of war. Chinese and Americans who 
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were favorable to the Nationalist Government should be 
investigated. 

If we could measure the incalculable damage done to 
National China’s stability by our attempt to force a coali¬ 
tion with Communists, by our embargo which denied 
munitions to its government, by General Marshall’s con¬ 
clusion that there was "a definite liberal group among the 
Communists .... who would put the interest of the Chi¬ 
nese people above Communist ideology,” by forcing truces 
and demobilization of troops on the Generalissimo, by the 
publication of the White Paper at the worst possible time 
for the Chiang government, by stating that though Chiang 
held half of China the Communists could take it, by the 
announcement that we would give neither advice nor aid 
to the Chinese government on Formosa, by the secret di¬ 
rective to expect the imminent fall of that island—if all 
this could be measured, it would be apparent to what ex¬ 
tent we hastened and aided the fall of National China. We 
held post mortems over that government five years before 
it fell on the mainland, and it still lives on Taiwan. 

The attitudes and acts fitted into the long-range con¬ 
spiracy of the Kremlin to take China, key to the inter¬ 
national situation. This is why, even at this late date, we 
must understand the calamity of reversing our traditional 
China policy. We need to clear away dead ashes and sow 
new seed. The first plank of our traditional policy was 
the Monroe Doctrine; the second was the Open Door in 
China. A free China is essential to a free world. This is 
another way of saying with John Hay, "As goes China, so 
goes the world!” By the blunders, perhaps treachery, of 
our State Department since the end of World War II, we 
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let the Kremlin slam the Open Door of China shut in our 
faces, lock it, and throw the key to world peace into the 
mud and mire of Korea. 

The combined efforts of the so-called experts of this 
school have resulted in selling China down the river—our 
wartime ally National China, and China’s leader, Chiang 
Kai-shek. The guilt of the White Paper—the he that failed 
—rests upon our corporate soul. It is not enough that we 
have a new administration and a more friendly attitude 
toward Free China. I believe the people of this country 
in their overwhelming choice of Eisenhower for president 
gave him a mandate to abrogate the shameful China 
policy of the last administration, recognize the importance 
of China as the heartland of Asia, give all possible assist¬ 
ance to Chiang to recover his mainland and by striking 
this body-blow at the Kremlin strengthen the free world. 
The friends of a free China must watch those who would 
talk trusteeship, or Republic of Formosa, or recognition of 
Red China, and prevent the continuing attempt to seat 
Communist Chinese in UN. 

The proponents of the Lattimore-IPR -Amerasia school 
of thought brought our government to an embarrassing, 
ignominious all-time low in our relations with a great and 
friendly people, to the greatest disaster in the history of 
our relations with Asia. The same logic of events, the 
march of time, has vindicated the other school of China 
experts as wiser counsellors. It may not be too late to heed 
them now. 
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The White Paper—A Lie That 

Failed 


AT THE TIME THE WHITE PAPER WAS RELEASED I WAS 

in Canada. A significant difference was apparent between 
news captions and editorial comment in the leading papers 
of this country and Canada on the State Department re¬ 
port: 

An American headline read: “Our Far East Policy is 
Watchful Waiting” (which of course was no policy at all) 
and editorial comment stressed the “corruption and in¬ 
efficiency” of the National Government of China. 

Toronto papers, on the other hand, carried captions such 
as: “China Reds May Start War on Asia Neighbors” (as 
they did less than a year later); “U.S. White Paper Cuts All 
Ties with China” (the White Paper in a Canadian nut¬ 
shell); and “Acheson Report Ends U.S. Assistance to 
China.” The influential Globe and Mail began its lead edi¬ 
torial with these words: 

Abandonment of China by the United States which is the 
kernel of the historic announcement made last Friday by Secre¬ 
tary Acheson is an ominous and deeply discouraging event. In 
effect, Mr. Acheson says that his country has accepted, or will 
accept, a Communist conquest of all China. 
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In other words, to a more detached country the important 
thing was not the corruption in a government long at war 
(Greece, too, was corrupt), but the abandonment of China 
by her best friend, “an ominous and deeply discouraging 
event.” The editorial concluded: “Obviously Mr. Acheson s 
categorical dismissal of the Nationalists to outer darkness 
is a great triumph for the Communists.” 

The editor of the Globe and Mail was correct. Mr. Ache- 
son in effect had said that this country had accepted, or 
would accept, a Communist conquest of all China. 

The most overworked excuse advanced for our writing 
off National China in 1949 was that we had given China 
two or three billions of postwar aid, and it had “gone down 
the drain”. In his letter of transmittal for the presentation 
of the White Paper to President Truman on July 30,1949, 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson stated: 

Since V-J Day, the United States Government has authorized 
aid to Nationalist China in the form of grants and credits 
totalling approximately 2 billion dollars. ... In addition to 
these grants and credits, the U.S. Government has sold to the 
Chinese Government large quantities of military and civilian 
war-surplus property with a total procurement cost of over 
1 billion dollars, for which the agreed realization to the United 
States was 232 million dollars. 

The Secretary further stated: “Nothing that this country 
did or could have done within the reasonable limits of its 
capabilities could have changed (the) result; nothing that 
was left undone by this country has contributed to it.” 
(Italics mine.) 

With this padded estimate of aid, and this hypocritical 
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washing of hands in the defeat of a friendly nation and 
faithful ally, the United States cut off further aid to China. 
I fear the American people will never be enthusiastic about 
more aid to Free China until they know about the padding 
and understand the hypocrisy. 

Our postwar aid to National China has often been re¬ 
ferred to as “Operation Rathole”. The farther one pursues 
it, the more it appears to have been an American rat. 

Perhaps the figure most often heard was “two billions”. 
Communists claimed it was $6 or $7 billion. But the official 
statement of the Secretary of State was “grants and credits 
totaling approximately 2 billion dollars .. and large quan¬ 
tities of military and civilian war surplus property .. with 
a total procurement cost of over 1 billion.” Naturally the 
great majority of the American people accepted as fact 
what was published in an official White Paper. The people 
of this country were also led to believe that this was 
mostly military aid. 

This claim was largely a hoax. 

Secretary Acheson also stated in the letter of transmittal: 
“A large proportion of the military supplies furnished the 
Chinese armies by the United States since V-J Day has 
fallen into the hands of the Chinese Communists through 
the military ineptitude of the Nationalist leaders, their 
defections and surrenders, and the absence among their 
forces of the will to fight.” And because the Secretary of 
State said so, the American people believed it. 

If Secretary Acheson thought he was stating the truth, 
he was misled by some of the ideological brothers of Alger 
Hiss still in the State Department, for the war surplus sold 
to China from 17 islands of the Pacific was all “demilita- 
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rized for combat use” by our government before the Chi¬ 
nese got it. The principal consignments of new military 
supplies finally shipped in late 1948 from this country were 
too late to save the mainland and were therefore detoured 
to Formosa. 

If, as the U.S. Secretary of State averred, we had given 
more than two billions of postwar aid to China, it is 
pertinent to ask: Was that amount sufficient to save China 
from Communist conquest? We have poured many billions 
into the Korean war, and yet—with all our modem weapons 
and with the help of UN allies—we have not won our “po¬ 
lice action” there. 

A few days before leaving for Canada in 1949,1 was in 
Washington. I sat in on House Foreign Affairs hearings 
when General George C. Marshall and subsequently Am¬ 
bassador Henry Grady (then of Greece) testified. 

Referring to the peoples of postwar Europe, General 
Marshall said: “In 1947 there was a general feeling of de¬ 
spair and futility, but our economic aid program helped 
to restore morale and the will to fight.” But General Mar¬ 
shall could not see the analogy between conditions in post¬ 
war China and those in Europe. He could not see that our 
attitude toward National China had been entirely differ¬ 
ent from our approach to Europe. The Marshall Plan for 
Europe restored morale and the will to fight. Toward 
China we had a negative attitude: “If you reform your 
government . . if you get on your feet economically . . 
if you show a will to fight. . we may help you.” 

Pressure was put on the Generalissimo along these lines 
when a $500-million loan, already allocated to National 
China by the Export-Import Bank, was held up. But when 
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the Marshall Mission failed, the proffered loan was with¬ 
drawn. It was like dangling vitally-needed medicine be¬ 
fore a sick man and saying, “Cure yourself, and this medi¬ 
cine will be your reward 1” 

In the Foreign Affairs hearings General Marshall re¬ 
ferred to our “cautious and delayed approach to sending 
materiel to Europe in 1939.” He added: “Had it been 
otherwise, we might have saved six months of the war and 
hundreds of thousands of casualties!” But he could not see 
that if we had sent supplies to the extent and in the form 
that China needed, perhaps if we had even sold her the 
arms and ammunition she wished to purchase with her 
own reserves, China’s war against the Communists could 
have been won. 

At the time of the Marshall Mission we were pressing 
European nations to get rid of their Communist officials. 
In China we pressured Chiang to take the top-ranking 
Communists into the government—those very Peiping 
officials who would one day send their waves of troops 
in suicidal assault on our boys in Korea. When Chiang did 
not because he could not,—could not concede more, could 
not let them retain their independent army and take key 
positions within the government, General Marshall 
clapped down an embargo against the sale of arms and 
ammunition to China which lasted ten months, crippling 
the Nationalists at a crucial time, and for the first time 
giving the Chinese Communists military superiority, since 
they had vast stores of Japanese arms and ammunition 
from Manchuria. 

In the Washington hearings. Ambassador Grady said of 
our help to Greece: “Economic aid would have been futile 
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unless military aid was given to restore internal security.” 
In many ways he showed the wisdom of our policy toward 
Greece, a policy which gave the government the margin 
needed to win its civil war. This we denied China. Why? 
Was it because the government of Greece reached the 
high standards of integrity we exact of others (not of our¬ 
selves) and China did not? Hardly. 

In conclusion Ambassador Grady said; “It takes a pro¬ 
gram of 5 to 3, military to economic aid, to be effective 
anywhere.” Did we give postwar China five parts military 
aid to three of economic? We did not. Was even the much- 
vaunted two billion aid mostly military, as the American 
people were led to believe? We will see that most of it 
was economic, and most of the military part was war sur¬ 
plus ordered “demilitarized for combat use”. 

In Europe then we gave sufficient economic aid to “re¬ 
store morale and the will to fight.” In Greece it was enough 
military aid to “restore internal security”. In Turkey it was 
adequate to resist Communist threats. In Iran it was sub¬ 
stantial, although there again surplus materiel sold them at 
$10 was estimated as worth much more, even when ob¬ 
solete and no longer of use to the American army. 

Is there any country except China where we condi¬ 
tioned postwar aid on coalition with Communists? Is there 
any other country where we embargoed arms and ammu¬ 
nition to a friendly government resisting Communist con¬ 
quest? Before the Marshall Mission, the New York Times 
reported Chiang as “winning on every front.” After that, 
the Chinese Communists had superiority—especially in 
ammunition supply. And ammunition tipped the scales. 

It is pertinent to compare our aid to China, both eco- 
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nomic and military, with similar aid to Great Britain. 
Conceding that our ties with Great Britain were closer 
than those binding us to China, granting that the decision 
to “Beat Hitler first” meant greater emphasis on the 
build-up in England, one may still ask whether $30 billion 
of lend-lease to Britain, $11 billion plus to Kussia, and less 
than one and a half billion to China, the heartland of Asia, 
was a fair distribution of aid during the war. 

All of the lend-lease to China was distributed by Gen¬ 
eral Stilwell. Naturally he wanted to keep as much as pos¬ 
sible to take back Burma. General Chennault had to fight 
for what he got for the American 14th Air Force and 20th 
Bomber Command. $500 million of lend-lease was still in 
India at war's end. All this left little available for Gen¬ 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek. It was the old story of “Too 
little, and too late”—“China last and least!” 

In the postwar period, the European Recovery Plan dis¬ 
bursed aid to Great Britain to the amount of $1,001,041,- 
791. ECA economic aid to China was $275 million, which 
was achieving much when, because of the deteriorating 
military situation, the work had to be transferred to For¬ 
mosa. Over one billion to England, only $275 million to 
China. Postwar Treasury Department stabilization loans 
to China totalled $119,593,843. On the other hand. Treas¬ 
ury loans to Great Britain over the same period and for 
the same purpose amounted to $3,750,000,000. 

We saved Great Britain from bankruptcy, we let China 

go- 

On February 18,1948, President Truman recommended 
economic China aid to Congress, but included nothing for 
military aid. Congress rewrote the bill over the objections 
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of the State Department to include a $125 million military 
aid provision, passing the revised bill on April 3, 1948. 
In this an interim loan of $50 million was authorized, of 
which $13K million was supposed to be “immediately avail¬ 
able". 

With National fortunes at a critical stage in China four 
months passed before anything of the “immediately avail¬ 
able” was available. 

By this time the State Department had established the 
order in which various countries could obtain available 
war surplus. China was next to the bottom on the priority 
list—only little Iran had a lower assignment. No matter 
who was responsible for this shabby treatment of a faith¬ 
ful ally now fighting a life-and-death struggle with Com¬ 
munism, it meant that China would get very little surplus 
at the reduced prices, would instead have to pay high 
current replacement costs for military supplies from U.S. 
government agencies. Because of this discrimination 
against China in the matter of priorities, National China 
paid twenty times as much for some ammunition as did 
Greece. 

The delay was crippling, but the pricing formula caused 
China to receive much less than Congress had intended. 
The lame (and false) excuse given in the White Paper* 
was that the surpluses were mostly used up by the Greek 
and Turkish programs. That this was untrue became ap¬ 
parent a few months later when the European program 
was initiated and our defense department revealed great 
quantities still available. 

The first ship loaded with ammunition under the April 

•Page 974. 
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appropriation sailed for China on November 9th. About 
the same time two smaller shipments were made direct 
from General Mac Arthur’s command. On the West Coast, 
Harry Bridges now maneuvered a shipping strike to delay 
further effective aid to the embattled Nationalists. Two 
other ships sailed in November but were delayed en route 
for further instructions. The Nationalist armies were crum¬ 
bling along the Yangtze; the two ships were detoured to 
Formosa. This the White Paper conceals by stating that 
they arrived in “Chinese ports.” These two shiploads con¬ 
stituted the bulk of military supplies for the defense of 
Taiwan and the training of the reorganized army, but the 
fact remains that the vitally needed supplies which Con¬ 
gress had tried in April to make available to the National 
Government of China did not reach China in time to stop 
the Communist steam-roller. Postwar aid to China was 
not only woefully inadequate, but also too late to save a 
Free China on the mainland. 

The West Coast shipping strike which delayed supplies 
going to China can be understood as a pattern of Com¬ 
munist action. But why did our government in Washing¬ 
ton drag its feet? We not only failed to give adequate aid; 
we kept back essential supplies till National China col¬ 
lapsed. 

In June of 1949, Secretary of State George C. Marshall 
sent a secret memorandum to Congress formally opposing 
further aid to China. Army Secretary Kenneth Royall sup¬ 
ported it by testifying to Congress that it was “the con¬ 
sidered opinion of the administration that China would 
inevitably be taken over by the Communists.” 

By V-J Day, munitions were at a low level in China, 
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arsenal machinery was pretty well worn out by ten years' 
hard use; production had been only forty per cent of ca¬ 
pacity much of the time due to the Foreign Economics 
Administrations (FEA) withholding of materials for mu¬ 
nitions, one pound of which was needed from abroad for 
every five pounds of Chinese materials. As of V-J Day, the 
FEA stopped the shipment to China of the supplies that 
were in India. $500 millions worth of lendlease arms and 
ammunition on the India side of the Hump were ordered 
destroyed when the war ended. This cost the lives of 25 
Americans and 129 Indians; and it took eight months for 
18 Liberty ships to dump 120,000 tons of bombs, heavy 
artillery shells, and other munitions. The Chinese were 
charged not only for the supplies which never reached 
China, but also with the cost of dumping. 

We were told “Chiang Kai-shek hoarded lend-lease to 
fight the Communists”. He couldn't hoard what he didn't 
get. It was Stilwell who controlled distribution. 

We were told by Secretary Acheson in the White Paper 
that "a large proportion of the military supplies furnished 
the Chinese armies by the U.S. since V-J Day fell into the 
hands of the Communists.’* There were no military sup¬ 
plies after V-J Day until too late to save the mainland ex¬ 
cept such as were demilitarized for combat use, plus small 
amounts of ammunition, some vehicles, radios, and radio 
parts. There is no evidence that “a large proportion” of 
these fell into Communist hands. 

We were told, “We gave two or three billion dollars 
worth of aid to China, and it went down the drain.” The 
planes sold in China were ordered cut in two with blow¬ 
torches so that only the aluminum, the wiring, the radio 
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equipment, and other material, could be used. (I was in 
Shanghai when this was done.) The tanks sold from sur¬ 
plus on the islands had the breeches blown off the guns. 
Naval vessels had all 3-inch guns removed, and were still 
in that condition when our press party saw them on For¬ 
mosa. Later, with their dwindling gold reserves, the Chi¬ 
nese bought tanks from Hawaii and other places, shipped 
them to Formosa and cannibalized them as the basis of 
their tank corps. 

There are 1054 pages to the White Paper. It took all 
that to make it appear that “we did all we could and noth¬ 
ing was left undone” in our noble efforts to save China. 
Those who read as far as page 1051, or turned by chance 
to that page, found a summary of the post V-J Day lend- 
lease of $781,040,922—some of it agricultural and indus¬ 
trial, some of it military. No less than $335,817,910 was 
listed for “Services and Expenses”, and charged as “aid 
to China”. This refers to U.S. Government expense for 
American personnel performing services in China. A large 
part of this was for transportation of Chinese troops to the 
North to accept Japanese surrender. Why was it all 
charged to the Chinese? Was it not equally to our interest 
to accept the surrender of the Japanese? If Chinese sol¬ 
diers were used for the purpose, why should not the U.S. 
have paid the cost of transportation or shared it? 

Nor is this all that is misleading in the White Paper. 
It is also inconsistent and unfair that in all the high values 
placed on “Services and Expenses” no mention is made 
anywhere at any time of the amount of money spent by 
China for the U.S. Army. This was the reverse lend-lease 
which the Chinese Government expended to facilitate the 
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building of airfields, comfortable hostels for American 
troops in China, and their food, which included eggs 
(sometimes several per man for breakfast) when the Chi¬ 
nese could not afford them; and steaks (considered so 
essential for Americans that much of China's livestock had 
to be slaughtered). This burden strained the Chinese 
economy severely. To cover it the printing presses worked 
overtime, and when those notes passed into circulation, 
inflation grew by leaps and bounds. 

In February, 1947, the Chinese Air Force (CAF) ran 
out of ammunition; an urgent request to purchase 6% mil¬ 
lion rounds was forwarded for immediate action. Com¬ 
munists within our U.S. Department of Commerce got in 
their work of delaying export licenses, so that the order 
was held up for fifteen months. Other airplane equipment 
and parts bought by China from the Foreign Liquidation 
Commission (FLC) were delayed by seventeen months. 
A contract for one and a half million rounds of airplane 
ammunition was negotiated between the CAF and the 
office of FLC; 350,000 rounds were delivered July 16,1948. 
The remaining rounds are still undelivered. 

The White Paper (page 1048) lists miscellaneous items 
like mosquito bars, blankets, and bath towels, totalling 
$10 million. There were also large quantities of gas masks, 
heavy artillery shells (unsuited to China), nylon stockings 
(for WACs) in the surplus military supplies with which 
the Republic of China was supposed to fight Communists 
who were armed with Japanese guns and ammunition, 
and had arsenals in Manchuria to make more. 

While China still held the Yangtze, Nanking and every¬ 
thing south, Secretary Acheson wrote to Senator Connally, 
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chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, opposing 
a proposed bill for one and a half billion of credits (not 
gifts) to the National Government, saying the Communists 
“have the military capability of extending their control 
to the populous areas of the Yangtze Valley, and of eventu¬ 
ally dominating South China.” Try to prevent it? No. 

Mr. Acheson added: “To furnish the military means for 
bringing about a reversal of the present deterioration and 
for providing some prospect of successful military resist¬ 
ance would require the use of an unpredictably large 
American force in actual combat.” This bogey is brought 
out of the closet to prevent aid to Chiang every time aid 
is needed. Russia, on the other hand, succeeds without ex¬ 
pending a single Russian soldier. 

Governor Thomas Dewey, in an address at Columbia 
University in the fall of 1947, said: “I believe the Admin- 
istraUon has been niggardly and faltering and incompe- 
tent and blundering to the point of tragedy in the failure 
to adopt a realistic program to save China from the Com¬ 
munists.” And General David Prescott Barrows, former 
president of the University of California, put it even less 
diplomatically when he said: “If those fellows whose 
names are unknown to us had any sense of shame they 
would go and jump in the Potomac. For they have not only 
proved themselves to be incompetent, but the betrayers 
of a fifty-year-old American policy of standing by China, 
protecting her territorial integrity and preserving the 
Open Door.” 

On March 2, 1948, William C. Bullitt said before the 
Committee of Foreign Affairs: “The American Govern¬ 
ment has not delivered a single combat plane or a single 
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bomber since General Marshall in August 1946 by uni¬ 
lateral action broke the promise of the American Govern¬ 
ment to the Chinese Government and suspended all 
deliveries of planes under the 8 % Group program. . . 
In August 1946 as a means of pressure to compel Chiang 
Kai-shek to take Communists into the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment, General Marshall stopped all fulfillment of this pro¬ 
gram and dishonored the pledge of the United States.” 

General Chennault made it even clearer: “After more 
than 30 months since the date of the agreement, we still 
owe China 35% of the total number of planes promised... 
We have supplied only about 10% of the ammunition, 
bombs, and other explosives included in the agreement.” 

Combat planes, too, are useless without ammunition. 

When General Wedemeyer was testifying to the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, the chairman asked him: “Do 
you think it urgent that we give military supplies and 
economic assistance to China at this time?” 

This was December 1947. General Wedemeyer s report 
on China was still pigeon-holed, but he said unequivocally: 

“Yes sir, I do.” 

“Do you think Chiang Kai-shek has kept all his promises 
to us?” 

“Yes sir, I do.” 

Then came the question: “Do you think.. we have kept 
our promises to China over the years?” 

“No sir, I do not.” 

And in September of 1949 Dr. J. Leighton Stuart, then 
Ambassador to China, gave the following enlightening 
testimony: 

“Question: Mr. Ambassador, was there ever a time when 
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American aid could have enabled the National Govern¬ 
ment of China to defeat Communism?” 

Ambassador Stuart: Oh yes, certainly. 

Question: Well, Mr. Ambassador, how long back was 
that? 

Ambassador Stuart: Oh, any time up to April 1948. 

Question: Well, that would have taken a tremendous 
amount of money, wouldn’t it, Mr. Ambassador? 

Ambassador Stuart: Oh no—not so very much at all.” 

No wonder the Foreign Minister of Korea said to me in 
January of 1952: "The greatest victory of Communism to 
date was not in Poland; not in Czechoslovakia, not even 
in China. It was its propaganda victory in the United 
States” 

The White Paper’s claim of two or three billion aid to 
China is a hoax because it led the American people to be¬ 
lieve we had poured out aid to China and it had gone down 
the drain. The people of this country were led to believe 
that it was mostly military aid, that if it had not been 
wasted the Nationalists would have won their civil war. 
The caption over the story of aid to China in the New York 
Times was: “U.S. Arms Help to China Set at 2 Billion Since 
V-J Day.” I fear the State Department meant to give the 
impression that it was “arms help”, though there was not 
one dollar’s worth of new guns in the whole amount .and 
mere dribbles of ammunition. 

President Truman said on December 18, 1946: "No 
weapons which could be used in fighting a civil war were 
made available” That was our policy—or lack of one. The 
State Department announced on June 29,1946: “American 
military aid will go to China, if and when Kuomintang 
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and Communist armies are united”—and they were never 
united. General Marshall as Secretary of State said on 
August 31,1946 (see White Paper, page 1048) with refer¬ 
ence to the Pacific surplus sales agreement: “The property 
included every type of supply used by an expeditionary 
force except combat materiel, vessels, and aircraft, all of 
which were specifically excluded.” 

In contrast. General Chennault testified that Russia 
turned over to the Communists the vast reserve of Japanese 
military supplies “which had been accumulated over a 
period of 14 years by the Japanese Kwantung Army 
amounting by one estimate as sufficient to supply a million 
men for ten years. Prior to the surrender of Japan,” he con¬ 
tinued, “there were no organized Communists in Man¬ 
churia. But a year later the Communists boasted of an army 
of more than a million men there, and they were well- 
equipped and supplied.” 

Small wonder the New York World Telegram* said: 
“The adage that figures don’t he, but liars can figure comes 
to mind when we read some of the pumped-up statistics on 
American assistance to China, which tend to prejudice the 
case against Chiang Kai-shek’s government.” 

General Wedemeyer came to Korea in the fall of 1947. 
Seated next to him during lunch at Ambassador Muccio’s, 
I asked: “Have you seen the State Department’s figures for 
aid to China?” 

“I have just heard that they call it two billions,” he said. 

I called his attention to the fact that, of $781,040,922 
post V-J Day lend-lease, nearly $386 million was for serv¬ 
ices of transporting Chiang’s troops to take over Japanese 

•On Dec. 10,1948. 
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surrenders. I asked: “Why should all this be charged 
against China? Was it not to our interests too to accept the 
Japanese surrender?” 

He agreed, and added, “Moreover, it was my job. I was 
directed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff to move Chiang’s 
troops to the coast as quickly as possible to accept the sur¬ 
render.” 

“There must have been a lot of soldiers to have cost so 
much,” I said. 

“I can tell you exactly how many,” said General Wede- 
meyer. "We moved 550,000, some by boat, most of them by 
air transport.” 

Figure it out for yourself: $336 millions; “most”—say 
500,000—by air, packed like sardines into transport planes. 
It comes to $672 per man, enough to send each of them 
across the Pacific to San Francisco. And all of it charged 
to China. 

The original cost of the war surplus on Pacific Islands 
(sold to China at ten cents on the dollar) was entered on 
the books at its original cost of $824 million, though much 
of it was useless at war’s end, much of it unsuited to China, 
and all of it “demilitarized for combat use”. Jeeps which 
arrived flattened like pancakes, as the Chinese officer of 
supplies put it, had to be accounted for as so many jeeps. 

So with the 271 naval vessels transferred to China with¬ 
out cost. On the books the State Department valued them 
at $129,565,000. Their surplus value was $12,956,500. 

Then came the China Aid Act of April 1948. Hamstrung 
though it was, count it at the full amount of $125,000,000, 
delivered too late to save the mainland. 

Postwar military aid to China, minus the overlapping 
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lend-lease, was $709,148,654. Greece on the same basis and 
over the same period got $857,098,763. Greece, smaller 
than Korea, was given more recovery aid than huge, war- 
devastated China! Bookkeeping never saved a nation. 

The Japanese had seen to it that there were no organ¬ 
ized armed Communists in Manchuria. The Marshall Mis¬ 
sion truces let them through the Kalgan Pass by forcing 
Chiang to withdraw his forces. Russia accepted Japanese 
surrenders there after six days of fighting, and turned over 
to the Communists the vast accumulated stores of arms 
and ammunition in the Japanese arsenals. Whenever the 
Communists could gain an advantage by it, they consented 
to a truce—as later in Korea. The Marshall Mission asked 
both sides to reduce the size of their armies. Chiang de¬ 
mobilized 1,500,000 officers and men, the Communists not 
one. When Chiang could make no more concessions, the 
Communists left him high and dry by refusing to negoti¬ 
ate further. 

Chiang requested German arms (which Chinese am¬ 
munition fitted); a first shipment of rifles was delivered, 
and then the FEA checkmated the rest. Marshalls em¬ 
bargo on arms and ammunition to China lasted for ten 
months of the most crucial period. The Ramgarrh-trained 
troops went into Manchuria with their American weapons. 
No further American ammunition arrived; they were so 
committed that they could not be rearmed with Chinese 
weapons. As a result they were chopped to pieces. 

In conclusion: The “military” aid included everything 
from nylon hose to bath towels, but endless tonnages will 
not enable an army to fight without ammunition. So when 
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the plans for close cooperation between the Chinese and 
the U.S. went haywire at the end of the war, it spelled 
defeat for the constitutionally elected government on the 
mainland of China. The Nationalists at war’s end had 
enough ammunition for seven months. They made it last 
for four years. Could they do more? 

From the summer of 1946 on, the Chinese made frantic 
efforts to obtain permission from the U.S. to buy ammuni¬ 
tion with their own cash. Efforts to buy with their own 
money can hardly be labelled ‘lobbying” for American aid. 
The export licenses were denied them. They were next to 
the bottom of the list in priority for surplus as well. 

In the face of these facts, the blanket charge of “no will 
to fight,” and General Barr s much-touted charge that “no 
battle was lost for lack of ammunition,” fall flat. As does 
Mr. Acheson’s statement: “Nothing we did or failed to do 
could have changed the results.” 

Intentionally or unintentionally, released figures on U.S. 
aid conceal the fact that the all-important ammunition 
was supplied in quantities so inadequate that most of the 
arms were rendered useless. If a soldier has only three 
rounds left, he is not going to shoot it all today and have 
nothing for his own protection tomorrow. During this 
period the fortunes of war were reversed from early Na¬ 
tionalist victories to final disaster and defeat. Conversely, 
the Communist fortunes improved progressively from the 
time they acquired ammunition-supply superiority. 

There is no doubt of it: ammunition tipped the scales. 
All the guns in the world will not win wars without bullets. 

So if we are forced by the march of world events, and by 
the wisdom of the new administration, to make National 
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China again our full ally, and send shiploads of rifles, 
machine guns, mortars, artillery, tanks and planes to For¬ 
mosa to launch the Republic of China on its ultimate goal 
of retaking the mainland. Generalissimo Chiang cannot 
“praise the Lord” unless we “pass the ammunition”. 
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China Lobby? 


ON JUNE 7, 1951, SECRETARY OF STATE ACHESON WAS 
testifying before the Senate Committee investigating the 
dismissal of General MacArthur. Senator Wayne Morse 
(Republican, Oregon) proceeded to question him concern¬ 
ing the so-called China Lobby, quoting extensively from 
columnists Robert S. Allen and Doris Fleeson of the vio¬ 
lently anti-Chiang Washington Post. 

Asked if these reports were true, Secretary Acheson said 
he did not know, but would look into the matter. The next 
day Mr. Acheson admitted in the hearings that all data in 
the State Department files on the subject of a China Lobby 
were “scattered,” “fragmentary,” “hearsay,” or “second¬ 
hand evidence,” but that “if there is any improper use of 
funds to influence the foreign policy or any other policy of 
the U. S. government the people are entitled to know 
about it, and it is important that they should know about 
it.” He said the President had told him he would cooperate 
with any congressional committee investigating the matter. 

Any such investigation, in order to be valid, would of 
course need to include the lobbying practices, public rela¬ 
tions and informational services of other allies such as 
Great Britain and France, as well as those of Tito’s Yugo¬ 
slavia, Franco’s Spain, and Peron’s Argentina. It would 
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soon be discovered that National China spends less to give 
out information or secure aid from the United States than 
any other save one. It is next to Sweden at the bottom of 
the list. 

But after the question of a mysterious “China Lobby,” 
had been raised, creating something of a stir and arousing 
considerable suspicion, nothing more was heard about it 
for a year. Not until the McCarran Committee was in¬ 
vestigating the Institute of Pacific Relations and bringing 
to light its infiltration into government agencies. 

There is no reason why the American people, whose 
future security has been endangered by the fall of the Chi¬ 
nese mainland to Communism, should not know what 
China Lobby exists, if any; whether its activities are 
legitimate and similar to those of other countries, or as 
sinister and Machiavellian as they are said to be. 

There is every reason why Americans should know that 
an investigation of the China Lobby has been called for by 
the Communist Party in the United States for several 
years. When Senator Morse raised the hue and cry for such 
an investigation, did he know that he thus became the very 
tool long sought by the American Communist Party to 
bring this about? When Secretary Acheson stated that 
neither he nor President Truman would oppose an investi¬ 
gation into the China Lobby's activities, did he know this 
was the fulfilment of one goal of the U. S. Communist 
Party? 

As far as I have been able to ascertain, the charge of a 
China lobby was started by the Daily Worker , about 1947. 
As early as January, 1949, the charge figured in the first 
of three resolutions on China Policy passed by the Action 
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Conference of the New York Communist Party. After 
charging “that a strong Chinese lobby is at work in Wash¬ 
ington (one of the biggest money-spending foreign influ¬ 
ences in our capital but not registered as a foreign agent) 
trying to influence our Government authorities to continue 
support of the anti-democratic and unpopular Kuomin- 
tang elements,” it went on record demanding: “That there 
be a Congressional investigation into the activities of the 
Chinese lobby in this country.” 

The charge was hollow since whatever China lobby ex¬ 
isted was not “strong.” It was certainly not “one of the 
biggest money-spending foreign influences” in Washing¬ 
ton. And those who worked as agents for National China 
were so registered. 

Even before Senator Morse was found willing to call for 
a formal investigation, Owen Lattimore had talked about 
a China lobby before the Tydings Committee, and the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch on May 4th had called for an investi- 
gation of such a lobby. This call was echoed and re-echoed 
by similar demands on the part of the Washington Post 
and the New York Post. 

The term “China lobby” was applied indiscriminately 
and interchangeably to five entirely different groups: 

(a) To Chinese Nationalist Government officials and 
agencies which hired such public relations personnel as 
David Chamey of Allied Syndicates, Inc. and William 
Goodwin, public relations counsellor. 

(b) To former Americans influential in the Administra¬ 
tion who participated as lawyers, purchasing agents or 
otherwise, in connection with U. S. loans or economic or 
military aid to China. Thomas G. Corcoran, William S. 
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Youngman, Jr. and Whiting Willauer were among these. 
(Lauchlin Currie, now one of the bitterest Chiang-phobes 
and a promoter of the “China lobby” myth, should name 
himself as one belonging in this category.) 

(c) To the alleged activities of Chinese emigres with 
property in this country. In this connection Dr. T. V. 
Soong and Dr. H. H. Kung were usually the arch culprits 
though no evidence of dishonesty or graft was produced. 

(d) To private American citizens and committees such 
as Alfred Kohlberg and his American China Policy As- 
sociation, and Frederick McKee and his Committee to De¬ 
fend America by Aiding Anti-Communist China. The 
Council Against Communist Aggression with a similar pur¬ 
pose of reopening the closed door in China was of later 
origin. 

(e) To a group of senators and congressmen who have 
shown an interest in China and felt its importance to the 
United States, including Senators Knowland, Bridges, 
Alexander Smith, McCarran, Nixon and Cain, and Rep¬ 
resentatives Walter Judd, John Vorys, Charles Kersten, 
and many others. 

There was a corollary to the demand of the Communist 
Party for an investigation of the Chinese lobby. It was for 
a Congressional investigation “into the private wealth 
which Chinese officials and individuals have stowed away 
in American banks and investments.” Senator Morse 
stumbled headlong over this plank of the China policy of 
the American Communist Party. He charged: 

It is widely alleged that the China lobby, or pro-Chiang 
group in the United States, has for several years been conduct- 
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ing a violent campaign against American policies in China, 
chiefly by charging that the State Department, and especially 
its Far Eastern division, is a nest of Reds, controlled by Com¬ 
munists and fellow-travellers. 

In addition, it is believed by many that die China lobby has 
been especially active in pressuring Congress for financial, eco¬ 
nomic and military aid for the Chiang regime. . . . 

It is believed by many that Chinese individuals related to 
the Soong family—Madame Chiang Kai-shek’s relatives—have 
immense sums of money cached outside Chinese territory, 
some of it (some people think) in South Africa and some in 
South America. 

Did Senator Morse realize he was the mouth-piece for 
the resolution passed by the American Communist Party 
on January 29, 1949? These sweeping charges were made 
against successful Chinese business men of integrity and 
character. If they did business in these various countries, 
they had investments , not "caches.” 

A final charge made by the Senator was as fantastic as 
it was groundless: that “the Central News Agency which 
is owned by the Nationalist Government has spent $654,- 
000,000 to influence public opinion.” The present staff con¬ 
sists of two men in New York, and two in Washington. 
From November 1946 to March 1949 the New York office 
was run on $6,000 a month; the Washington office (then 
with larger staff) on $25,000, all of which totals a little 
over one million. Since 1949 no funds have come from 
China for the Agency’s support. Operations have been 
trimmed to fit the cloth of local support for its limited 
activities. 

The figures on information services of various countries 
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for the year 1950 show China strictly limited in this re* 
spect also: 


China News Service.$ 77,972 

Israel Information Office. 94,821 

Netherlands Information Bureau. 210,371 

Yugoslavia Information Center. 187,582 

British Information Services. 868,343 


Why all the hue and cry about China? 

To continue tracking down the China lobby: 

There are ten agents registered with the Department of 
Justice for the National Government of China. There are 
two registered to work for the Chinese Communists. 
Others working for Red China are not registered at all. 
Investigating the Chinese Communist lobby, registered or 
unregistered, would have some meaning, but investigation 
of those who believe a free China essential to American 
security and a free world is a blind to throw us off the red 
trail. Senator Styles Bridges noted this when he said it was 
those espousing the cause of Communism who should be 
investigated, and that any probe should cover the lobbies 
of all foreign countries here, not just China’s. Known as 
one espousing National China, he denied that any so- 
called China lobby had influenced him . 

Registered with the Department of Justice as working 
for National China are the following: 

(1) Universal Trading Company (agency for trade); 

(2) Lester K. Little, former head of the Customs in 

China, advisor to the Ministry of Finance; 

(3) The Kuomintang’s American HQ; 
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(4) The Chinese News Service, official information 

center; 

(5) Central News Agency, news gathering arm of the 

National Government; 

(6) China Institute in America, Inc., an educational 

organ; 

(7) Paul Guillumette, Inc., distributor of Chinese films 

and photographs; 

(8) Trans-ocean Commerce, Inc., film distributors and 

purchasers of American films for China; 

(9) Dr. S. C. Mong, head of the Chinese-American 

World Publishing Co.; and 

(10) The Committee on Planning and Advising Chinese 
Students in the U. S. 

It is not a sinister-sounding list. I do not know the pur¬ 
chasers and distributors of films and photographs person¬ 
ally, but I know of no reason to think they are clandestine, 
extremist or uninterested in America's interests. I do know 
most of the personnel of the other organizations (includ¬ 
ing Lester K. Little) as above reproach. 

The two agents representing, or working for, Com¬ 
munist China are: 

(1) The American-Chinese Export Corporation, headed 

by Frederick Vanderbilt Field, dealing with ten 
other companies; and 

(2) Helen Black, owner of a photo distributing agency. 

Mr. Field at one time represented various other Chinese 
Communist government affiliates, but has terminated his 
registration for them. The registration of these two Amer¬ 
icans as working for the Chinese Communists speaks for 
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itself. Conspicuous by its absence is the Committee for 
a Democratic Far Eastern Policy for China, which is 
most actively engaged in working for recognition of Red 
China. 

Among Nationalist agencies and individuals which have 
had to terminate registration for lack of support since 
the Chinese government fell on hard times is die Chinese 
News Service’s National Lecture Management, which has 
sponsored no lectures since May, 1949; the Chinese Oil 
Company, which terminated its registration in January, 
1950; Allied Syndicate, Inc., the New York publicity 
agency, whose head, David B. Chamey, listed his salary 
as $800 per week; two Chinese language newspapers; and 
William Goodwin, who joined the staff of Chinese News 
Service as press relations consultant in July, 1949, severing 
his connection in March, 1950. 

Why anyone should confuse employed public relations 
men (whose services always come high) with persons and 
committees working voluntarily without remuneration for 
a free China is difficult to understand. 

The Free Trade Union Committee (of the AF of L) has 
also been active in urging aid for non-Communist China. 
Is it to be labeled "China lobby” for circularizing Congress 
to that effect? The American Federation of Labor itself 
issued an Executive Council policy-statement on May 17, 
1951, calling for military and economic aid to the Chinese 
Nationalists on Formosa. Officials from AF of L affiliates, 
such as the National Union of United Hatters, Cap and 
Millinery Workers, the Upholsterers’ International Union 
of North America and others took the initiative in organ¬ 
izing a Council Against Communist Aggression. Fifty-five 
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Veterans’ organizations and patriotic dub groups have 
also combined in an All-American Conference to combat 
Communism under the leadership of Dr. Daniel A. Poling. 
Are all of these groups supporting a free China to be 
labelled “lobbyists”? 

Both Republicans and Democrats are numbered in the 
above groups; labor and anti-labor men; New Dealers and 
Fair Dealers and those who opposed the last Administra¬ 
tion on all fronts. They agreed on one thing: that by 
treachery or stupidity we lost a nation of 450 million 
people to the control of Russia; that a free China is essen¬ 
tial to a free world; that Formosa in unfriendly hands 
would endanger American security; that therefore ade¬ 
quate aid should be given to National China; that the 
White Paper writing off aid to a traditional friend was a 
document shameful to America. These Americans, not the 
Chinese, tried to get Acheson removed as Secretary of 
State. They, not the Chinese, charged infiltration of the 
State Department. They, not the Chinese, accused the Tru¬ 
man Administration of harboring Communists. They were 
often discouraged. It was up-hill work. 

But it was never necessary for the Chinese to pay them 
to try to save America from China’s fate. The Chinese have 
not had the funds to use for the purpose had they been 
willing to stoop to bribing their American friends. So the 
Chinese Lobby was pretty much of a myth. 

That there are individuals and committees, senators and 
congressmen, who believe in the anti-Communist govern¬ 
ment of Free China can be admitted with dignity and 
praise. That they constitute a paid China Lobby can be 
categorically denied. 
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There is a China Lobby— unregistered, uninvestigated— 
but it is Red. 

The Red China Lobby has been lobbying for years in 
favor of the Chinese Communists. Its members have 
written profusely, have taken over research organizations 
(while unsuspecting Boards of Directors remained bliss¬ 
fully unaware of what was going on), infiltrated founda¬ 
tions of the most respectable nature, found places on 
magazine staffs and on the UN secretariat, and partici¬ 
pated in top-level conferences. They have furnished per¬ 
sonnel to the State Department (where Owen Lattimore, 
as he finally remembered, had had a desk four days a 
week), to the Labor Department, the Department of Com¬ 
merce, the Department of Agriculture, the War Produc¬ 
tion Board, the Justice Department, the NRA, the OPA, 
the OWI, the FEA, the office of Export Control Informa¬ 
tion, the Board of Economic Warfare, Naval Intelligence, 
and God-only-knows to how many other offices of our gov¬ 
ernment. (See McCarran report.) 

The Red China Lobby misled the American Govern¬ 
ment and fooled the American people regarding the true 
nature of the Chinese Communists. It wore the record thin 
repeating “They are only agrarian reformers”, then wore 
out the “Mao-a-Tito” disk, following it with the song-and- 
dance about “pushing the Chinese into the arms of 
Russia.” It started the smear campaign in America against 
the Republic of China in general and Chiang Kai-shek in 
particular. It called for American recognition of the Pei¬ 
ping regime, its admission into the United Nations, and 
continuing trade with that regime. Unless exposed, it will 
yet persuade our government to barter recognition of Red 
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China for an armistice in Korea, or for a promise to keep 
the waves of Chinese Communists from French Indochina. 

The Lattimore school of thought promulgated these 
ideas through many channels. For a time Eleanor Latti¬ 
more ran the Washington office of the IPR, and in a 
pamphlet entitled “China Yesterday and To-day,” wrote: 
“When we speak of the Chinese Communists, we should 
remember that they stand for something rather different 
Rom what is ordinarily meant by the word ‘Communist* 
. . . They are not advocating the Russian system for 
China, and, unlike the Russians, they maintain the rights 
of private property and enterprise . . . their chief inter¬ 
est at the moment is in improving the economic conditions 
of the Chinese farmer. . . .” To-day official government 
pronouncements can be quoted branding all of these state¬ 
ments as untrue, but their deadly work is done as far as 
closing the door in China. Influenced by this school of 
thought, the Secretary of State in December 1945 referred 
to the Chinese Communists as “so-called Communists.” 

There was ample evidence then—and the Judd school of 
thought was trying to make our government heed it—that 
the Chinese Communist Party was a full-fledged member 
of the Communist International. The IPR had in its files 
a document showing this undeniable tie-in—a document 
initialed by T. A. Bisson, Catherine Porter, Philip Jaffe, 
and W. L. Holland—yet the IPR went right on persuading 
our government and the American people that the Chi¬ 
nese Communists are “different”, would respect “the rights 
of private property”, would support “a democratic re¬ 
public in which ... all other Chinese political parties 
would be represented.” 
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Though to-day in Red China private property and 
private enterprise are wiped out, though no other parly is 
tolerated, though there is neither freedom of speech nor 
freedom to keep silent, though where brain-washing fails 
liquidation follows, yet the myths still befuddle many 
Americans. A Justice of our Supreme Court told the Amer¬ 
ican people: “Red China, attacked by the west (sic), was 
being driven farther and farther into the arms of Soviet 
Russia . . . Why was not the grand play on the chess¬ 
board of Asian politics a political settlement with Red 
China, leading to recognition?”* 

Great Britain made this grand play, extending recogni¬ 
tion to Red China. Did it woo Mao Tze-tung away from 
Russia? Britain’s recognition was never “recognized”, her 
trade with China and her enormous business investments 
there were forced to an inglorious end, and Great Britain 
has been subjected to one of the most humiliating experi¬ 
ences of her international history. 

It was said that the China Lobby began in 1940. This 
was highly important and a clever device. Before that time 
there was what might be called a coalition lobby between 
those of us who have always stood for the Open Door, and 
the left-wingers and pro-Communists who were with us 
during Stalin’s United Front but who stood with the Chi¬ 
nese Communists from 1940 on. 

We know now of cells in Washington, New York and 
other large cities. The Red China Lobby worked through 
such channels until V-J Day. Then, according to the Daily 
Worker of August 19, 1945, postwar China came in for 
special attention. The Communist daily announced the 
•William O. Douglas, in Beyond the High Himalayas. 
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organization of the “Committee of 21 to prevent American 
planes and other military equipment from being turned 
over to the Chungking government”. 

This Committee of 21 wrote President Truman that it 
was “The Communist-led 8th Route and New Fourth 
armies that have borne the brunt of the Allied fight in 
North Central China”—the same armies, you understand, 
which Mao Tze-tung instructed to devote 10% of their 
strength to fighting the Japanese, 20% to resisting Chiang’s 
forces, and 70% to jockeying for a position from which 
they would be able to seize territory after the war with 
Japan was ended. The same Communists whose contribu¬ 
tion in the war against the Japanese, according to General 
Wedemeyer, was “negligible.” 

The Daily Worker stated editorially that the Yenan 
armies had liberated the key ports and other areas from 
the Japanese and that the “reactionary fascist clique” (of 
the Republic of China) had “stood aloof from the war 
against Japan since 1938, and had connived with the col¬ 
laborationist regime at Nanking against all the democratic 
forces of China and now rushes to make open war against 
them.” 

“In this tense and dangerous situation”, said the Com¬ 
munist daily, “it is absolutely impermissible (sic) for Am¬ 
bassador Hurley and General Wedemeyer to place Amer¬ 
ican material and men at Chiang’s disposal. Not a single 
gun, soldier, plane or other war equipment must be placed 
at the disposal of the fascist clique in Chungking.” This 
was the burden of the Committee’s letter to President 
Truman. 

Unfortunately, the Red China Lobby was disastrously 
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successful. “Get the GTs out of China” was the slogan in 
500 “Get-Out-of-China” meetings across the United States. 
They helped persuade the State Department that the war 
surplus sold the Nationalist Government from the islands 
of the Pacific—good, bad, and useless—must be “demili¬ 
tarized for combat use.” 

About a year later, 38 patriotic Americans addressed a 
letter to the Secretary of State, Mr. James Byrnes, charg¬ 
ing that the Chinese Communists were “a disciplined 
organ of Moscow” and calling on the State Department to 
stop trying to make the Nationalists include them in a 
coalition government. “We fear”, their statement read, 
“that the current American policy, if successful, will result 
(as did pressure for a coalition government in Poland and 
Yugoslavia) in making China a satellite of Russia.” 

The group which so correctly predicted what would 
happen if we did not restore our traditional China policy, 
included the late William Green, president of the Amer¬ 
ican Federation of Labor; John Earl Baker, former director 
of the American Red Cross in China; Max Eastman, 
writer; Professor Sidney Hook, of New York University; 
Felix Morley, then president of Haverford College; Dr. 
Ernest Hopkins of Dartmouth College; and Clarence 
Streit. All of these still stand consistently for a China free 
from Communist domination. 

But the Red Lobby, not these friends of freedom, 
dominated American foreign policy toward China. 

The Committee for a Democratic Far Eastern Policy, 
organized on the 26th of August 1945, took the place of 
the informal Committee of 21. In New York in November 
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1945 this new committee, now labelled subversive by the 
U. S. Attorney General, seated Theodore White, author of 
Thunder Out of China , in a place of honor and had him 
do some more thundering at a $100-a-plate dinner. 

At this dinner. Rev. Stephen Fritchman, then editor of 
the Unitarians Christian Register , presided. The late 
Agnes Smedley, of the Sorge-Ozaki spy-ring, gave a stir¬ 
ring battle-cry for Red China. She gave God credit, rather 
gleefully, for the plane-crash in which General Tai Li of 
National China’s FBI had just been killed. 

At the speakers’ table and scattered about a well-filled 
dining-room, was the real China Lobby, ready to work 
hand-in-glove with the New York Communist Party (as 
their identical programs on China were to show), and 
raising funds, for their lobbying activities to influence 
legislation in favor of the Chinese Communists. This 
group is on the subversive list, but it is unregistered and 
uninvestigated. 

Maude Russell, ex-YWCA secretary from China, be¬ 
came the Executive Secretary of the organization. Other 
members of the Committee at that time were: Paul Robe¬ 
son; the Rev. Howard Melish; Rose Terlin, editor of the 
YWCA’s Womans Press, Talitha Gerlach, a YWCA secre¬ 
tary who had served in China;* ex-Congressman Hugh 
de Lacy; Eugene Connolly of the American Labor Party; 
Martin Popper of the left-wing National Lawyers* Guild; 
and Ben Gold, president of the Fur and Leather Workers’ 
Union (who admitted before a Congressional Committee 
that he was a Communist). 

°Miss Gerlach is now secretary to Madam Sun Yat-sen in Peiping. 
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This group circularized Congress with a resolution urg¬ 
ing the U. S. to recognize Communist China, help to seat 
its delegates in the UN, turn Formosa over to Red China, 
stop giving military aid and advice to Asian regimes, end 
the Japanese occupation with a peace negotiated on the 
above premises, and withdraw from Korea. Indisputably 
lobbying, why is this group unregistered? It is still going 
strong. 

The action program of this Committee for a Democratic 
Far Eastern Policy does not merely resemble that of the 
Communist Party. Their China programs are identical. 

Let us be specific. 

Under the heading of “Communist Party of New York 
State” on March 1, 1949, May Miller, Assistant Organ¬ 
izing Secretary, addressing “all sections and counties” as 
“Dear Comrades”, wrote: “Enclosed please find program 
for action on China policy, as voted upon by a united ac¬ 
tion conference on China, held in New York on January 
29, 1949” and closed her letter thus: “Any inquiries in 
relation to further activity can be received by writing 
to the Committee for a Democratic Far Eastern Policy, 
at 111 West Forty-Second Street, New York City. Com¬ 
radely yours ...” (Of this letter I have a photostatic 
copy.) 

The first objectives called for on the program were: 

1. Demand a congressional investigation— 

/ 

A. Of the Chinese lobby in Washington—one of the larg¬ 
est spending influences in our Capital; not registered 
as foreign agents. 
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B. Of the billions of dollars of private accumulation de¬ 
posited in American banks and investments by Chinese 
officials and individuals.* 

2. Demand a new China policy— 

A. An end to all forms of American intervention in China 
and of plans to aid any elements and remnants of die 
Kuomintang. 

B. Preparation by our Government to recognize the gov¬ 
ernment which the people of China (sic) are now 
establishing. 

C. Planning now by our authorities for genuine and self- 
respecting cooperation with the people’s government 
in China, including normal and friendly trade ref¬ 
lations free of any political conditions. 

D. Get the facts and implications of the Government’s 
China policy to the American people. 

All of these, please note, are “demands” upon our gov¬ 
ernment! 

Scanning the Attorney-General’s list of subversive or¬ 
ganizations would have turned up the Committee for a 
Democratic Far Eastern Policy. Every step advocated for 
“Immediate action” on its program was political, yet it 
was not even registered with Congress for lobbying. 

*The private deposits and long-term assets of all the Chinese 
individuals—including those of Chinese communities who have been 
American for three generations—total $92 million (not billions) in 
deposits, and $118 million of long-term assets, according to a U.S. 
Treasury statement. 
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Here are a few of the “immediate steps” for action: 

Get your organization immediately to pass a resolution on 
China policy. Send copies ... to your Senators and Congress¬ 
men. 

Make use of the political ammunition of facts: the American 
people, if they know, will act. 

Make a drive to get readers and subscribers to Far East Spot¬ 
light, the Committee’s monthly magazine . . . Previous 
sources of available information about China now have an 
NAM slant; only Far East Spotlight gives you the facts about 
the Chinese people’s great and successful fight against Amer¬ 
ican reaction . . . 

Push the sale and reading of Anna Louise Strong’s To¬ 
morrow’s China. . . . 

Have meetings on the China policy issue. The Committee 
can furnish speakers. . . . 

See to it that the President and the Members of Congress 
hear from hundreds of individuals on China Policy right now. 
Order prepared postcards from the Committee. . . . 

Support the Committee for a Democratic Far Eastern 
Policy. . . . 

Let’s fight on China policy and take advantage of the blow 
the Chinese people have dealt the American reactionaries. 

Is this lobbying, or is it not? 

The personnel of the Red China Lobby were also mixed 
up in other Communist-front organizations, and many 
were on magazines like Amerasia and Far Eastern Survey. 

The editorial board of Amerasia was headed by Freder¬ 
ick V. Field, Chairman. Its managing editor was Philip J. 
Jaffe, self-confessed as “guilty” in the State Department 
Case of the Six. Other members of Amerasia s staff were 
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T. A. Bisson, Ch’ao-ting Chi, Owen Lattimore, Kate 
Mitchell, and William T. Stone. 

The Foreign Policy Bulletin is edited by Vera Micheles 
Dean, veteran apologist for Soviet Russia. Blair Bolles, 
Washington correspondent, and Winifred Hadsel make 
the apologies (along with Mrs. Dean) for Stalin’s aggres¬ 
sive moves in Europe, while Lawrence Rosinger (identi- 
Bed in the McCarran hearings as a Communist) poses as 
the expert on the Far East. 

Rosinger visited China (for the first time, I believe) in 
1946. Journeying to Honan where my husband was di¬ 
rector for UNRRA, he was interested only in getting into 
the Communist area of Shantung to see what UNRRA was 
doing there, though the greatest project of UNRRA in all 
China was its cooperative effort with the National Govern¬ 
ment for the re-diversion of the Yellow River at the Kai- 
feng Gap in Honan. 

From this trip, Mr. Rosinger reported to The New Re¬ 
public of August 5, 1946 that the program of the Chinese 
Communists “represents the long-term need of the Chinese 
people as well as of a world whose peace is jeopardized by 
civil conflict in the Far East.” During the war, Rosinger 
lauded the Stilwell-Gauss policy in China which, he said, 
was “to establish direct contact with the Chinese guerilla 
armies,” criticizing Hurley and Wedemeyer for “foregoing 
this important aid.” In the State Department round-table 
conference of October 1949 he advocated the same policies 
as Lattimore, saying quite definitely that he favored rec¬ 
ognition of Red China and that “recognition should come 
as early as possible.”* An objective analysis prepared by 

•See McCarran hearings. Appendix to Part V. 
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Professor George E. Taylor of the University of Washing¬ 
ton in Seattle, of three of Rosinger’s books—Chinas War¬ 
time Politics (1944), China's Crisis (1945), and Restless 
India (1946)—showing their bias toward the Chinese 
Communists, may be found in the McCarran Committee 
hearings (Part I). 

During the days of the United Front, there was another 
magazine concerning itself with China. It was called 
“China Today” . Its editor was one Max Granich, identi- 
fied in the McCarran hearings as a Russian Communist, 
whose wife Grace was rather an important member of the 
Central Committee of the party. China Today was pub¬ 
lished by the Friends of the Chinese People, a Communist 
front organization. 

On the editorial board of this magazine were the same 
fellow-travellers, along with a few others: T. A. Bisson, 
Philip J. Jaffe, Maxwell Stewart,* as well as Theodore 
Draper,** and General Victor Yakhontoff. A special 
Christmas offer of China Today included Edgar Snow’s 
Red Star Over China. Owen Lattimore was invited by 
Max Granich (whom I knew, as I knew most of the 
United Front “friends of China”) to join the editorial 
board. Lattimore replied that he had received “a consid¬ 
erable kick about being on the board of Amerasia”, and it 
was probably better “not to invite more kicks by going on 
the board of China Today which is more obviously par¬ 
tisan” (his words). 

Laurence E. Salisbury, formerly of the State Depart¬ 
ment, edited the fortnightly bulletin of the IPR known as 

•Report of the Committee on the Judiciary, p. 100. 

•*On the board of the New Masses. 
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Far Eastern Survey, and here the wives of Owen Latti- 
more and Maxwell Stewart did their stint on the board. 

The State Department drew upon these “experts” for its 
consultative conferences and its foreign-policy planning. 

The first chairman of the Committee for a Democratic 
Far Eastern Policy was the late Brigadier General Evans 
F. Carlson, who had been a military observer with the 
Communist 8th Route Army in China, and who later 
headed the Win-the-Peace Mobilization (also on the sub¬ 
versive list). He was then (1946) talking about “the hys¬ 
teria of red-baiting and witch-hunting.” 

Two years after Carlsons death, the Committee for a 
Democratic Far Eastern Policy honored him with a mass 
meeting in New Yorks Civic Center. Professor Henry 
Pratt Fairchild of the Progressive Party and New York 
University gave the memorial address. Other speakers 
were the late Agnes Smedley, Israel Epstein, Albert Kahn; 
Liu Liang-Mo, Chinese leader of pro-Communist stu¬ 
dents; Joseph Kehoe, secretary-treasurer American Com¬ 
munications Association; and Maude Russell, executive 
secretary of the Committee. 

The official monthly bulletin of the Committee for a 
Democratic Far Eastern Policy was, as we have noted, the 
Far East Spotlight. Some of the ardent supporters of the 
Chinese Communist cause turn up as usual, with a few 
new names: Ilona Ralf Sues, Hugh Deane, the late Agnes 
Smedley, Elizabeth Selsbee, and Bernard Seeman. Other 
contributors were Henry Wallace, the late Richard Watts, 
and Abraham Chapman. 

J. Edgar Hoover has warned that there are several 
times as many pro-Communists and Communist sym- 
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pathizers as there are Communists, and that the former 
are “more dangerous by far than the open members of the 
Communist Party.” And yet, from the Red China Lobby 
and the IPR come the lecturers weighting the seminars 
and summer conferences of eastern universities to influ¬ 
ence our youth. 

Former-Communist Dr. Bella Dodd told a Senate sub¬ 
committee investigating Communism in our schools some 
astounding things in the fall of 1952. Dr. Dodd had been 
a political science teacher in Hunter College. She had 
founded the controversial Teachers' Union in New York 
City. She had openly joined the Communist Party in 1943 
and had worked her way up to its national executive com¬ 
mittee. In 1949 the party expelled her for “fascist and anti¬ 
working class activities”, and in 1952 she did some 
exposing of the party. 

According to Dr. Dodd's testimony: 

In 1944, there were about 1500 card-carrying Com¬ 
munists among the nation’s teachers, and up to 1,000 of 
them were at work in New York City. 

In New York City, there were party cells in Columbia 
University, New York University and in four municipal 
colleges (City, Brooklyn, Hunter and Queens). 

Other party cells operated at such topflight schools as 
Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Harvard, M. I. T., and the Uni¬ 
versities of Michigan, California and Minnesota.* 

So youth in our colleges and universities all over Amer¬ 
ica are being indoctrinated as they were in China a few 
years ago. Not all youth. But it was only a vocal minority in 
China too before the Communists took over. 

•Taken from Time magazine of Sept. 22,1952. 
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While most of this Communist activity centers in the 
schools of the eastern seaboard, it is evident from the 
above that cells are at work in California, in at least two 
great universities in the heart of the conservative mid¬ 
west—and quite possibly in others that Dr. Dodd did not 
mention. Communist youths from eastern states are sent to 
establish these pilot plants of Communism in such institu¬ 
tions and there practise techniques in seizing control of 
the student press and student legislatures. 

Recently the student newspaper, the Michigan Daily , 
at the University of Michigan came out with a vitriolic 
front-page editorial attacking President Hatcher for veto¬ 
ing their coercive proposal to force all fraternities and 
sororities to admit persons who might be uncongenial to 
the members of these essentially private clubs. This in the 
name of anti-discrimination, of course. Hatcher’s proposal 
to the problem, one of education and evolution of atti¬ 
tudes, was reasonable and humane—but it did not save him 
from vicious attack. The International Center for Foreign 
Students came in for a wholly unsubstantiated charge of 
“antagonizing foreign students”, though the senior editors 
of the daily had never even visited the Center and obvi¬ 
ously knew nothing of its broad scope of activities for all 
foreign students. 

But the Red China Lobby has worked most assiduously 
on influencing China policy at top-level—in government. 
While John P. Davies was on the Policy Planning Staff of 
the State Department, he recommended six people for 
employment, as a team, in a department of the Central 
Intelligence Agency. Four of them, it is now known, had 
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Communist connections, and one of them had been ex¬ 
posed by November 1949, (when Davies recommended 
him), as an International Communist agent.* The six were 
John K. Fairbank and his wife Wikna, Edgar Snow, Agnes 
Smedley, Anna Louise Strong, and Benjamin Schwartz. 
Admiral Hillenkoetter, then the head of CIA, consulted 
the FBI on the recommendations and they were never em¬ 
ployed. John Davies became Deputy Political Adviser to 
the U. S. High Commissioner in Germany. 

When the State Department held a conference on Amer¬ 
ican Policy toward China on October 6, 7, and 8, 1949, 
seventeen of the twenty-five conferees (not counting Dr. 
Philip Jessup and Dr. Everett Case of the review panel) 
were then active in the Institute of Pacific Relations. Owen 
Lattimore and Lawrence K. Rosinger prepared the memo¬ 
randum presented to the participants, and dominated the 
discussions. 

Despite the counter-opinion of Governor Stassen and 
Dr. Kenneth Colegrove of Northwestern University 
(among the few invited to give the round-table an air of 
impartiality), the majority view at this conference advo¬ 
cated: recognition of Communist China; normal trade re¬ 
lations between the United States and Communist China; 
encouragement of trade between Japan and Communist 
China; economic assistance to Red China; and recognition 
that Communist conquest in Asia was a natural and in¬ 
evitable consequence of revolutionary ferment in Asia with 
its Communist nature being incidental. Other views of 
some of the same persons favored seating Red China in 
the UN, withholding aid from Formosa, and withdrawing 

•Report of the Comm, on the Judiciary, p. 218-220. 
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the approval of an embargo against supplies to the Com¬ 
munists. 

Compare this proposed policy with the China program 
of the New York Communist Party and of the Committee 
for a Democratic Far Eastern Policy (which were iden¬ 
tical), carry their program-pattern on to the inclusion of 
attitudes toward Formosa and the United Nations, and the 
success of the Red China Lobby is clear. The “experts” of 
the Lattimore-IPR-Red China Lobby school of thought 
had brought that program-pattern into State Department 
conferences on China policy. There were as many experts 
Rom the Judd school of thought who could have been 
called if the State Department had wanted more than 
eight out of twenty-five who might differ from the pre¬ 
vailing opinion. Congressman Walter Judd is on record as 
having exposed the Committee for a Democratic Far East¬ 
ern Policy, branding it as a Communist front on April 28, 
1949—months before the State Department called together 
these IPR “experts” whose views on China coincided with 
those of the Committee and therefore of the New York 
Communist Party. 

Congressman Judd’s remarks in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives that day are worth repeating: 

I am glad that the Department of Justice has at last discov¬ 
ered the nature of the Committee for a Democratic Far East¬ 
ern Policy. This committee has been the mainspring of the 
successful propaganda campaign throughout our country 
against any program of effective assistance to China—a cam¬ 
paign which I described here more than 4 years ago. 

The mainspring behind the Committee for a Democratic 
Far Eastern Policy, the Attorney General belatedly finds, has 
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been the Communist Party. Had the Attorney General taken 
the trouble he could have found many months ago the kind of 
literature I hold in my hand about the committee. [The May 
Miller letter on stationery of the N. Y. Communist Party] . . . 
Incidentally for several years its recommendations have con¬ 
sistently given a preview of what our State Department would 
shortly thereafter adopt as its policy on China and the “line” 
which it would soon begin to pass out to opinion-forming 
agencies of our country. 

I approve and commend the action of the Attorney General. 
... I fear it is another case of our Government’s locking the 
barn after the horse is stolen; but perhaps it will be of value for 
people who have naively accepted the vocal advocates of our 
disastrous policy in China as being unbiased experts on the Far 
East to look through the list of directors, sponsors and con¬ 
sultants of the Committee on a Democratic Far Eastern Policy. 
It will be found, for example, that at least 15 of them have 
been trustees, sponsors or writers of the Institute of Pacific Re¬ 
lations, making clear how that organization, which the unsus¬ 
pecting public has supposed was an authoritative source of 
objective studies on Asia, has been used to propagate Com¬ 
munist distortions about China rather than the truth. At least a 
dozen more are prominent and prolific writers and lecturers on 
China. . . . 

The Communist apparatus in the country has been able 
to hush up an Amerasia case after the FBI had seized 100 
files of secret documents from Naval Intelligence and 
State Department files. It was able to clear, as often as six 
times, a foreign service officer fired from China for pro- 
Communist activity, who let the editor of Amerasia have 
State Department documents labelled “top secret.”* Un- 

•John S. Service. 
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less the new Administration insists on housecleaning in 
every department of government the Trojan-horse con¬ 
spiracy will continue to undermine our freedom. 

Has the Red China Lobby raised its voice against mass 
executions in China? Why are they silent about the reign 
of terror leading to innumerable suicides? Why do they 
have nothing to say about the extortion rackets of the Red 
regime which has taken the lifetime savings of Chinese 
laundrymen and restaurant-men here and in other coun¬ 
tries on the pretext of saving their relatives in China? 
When the funds were exhausted, were the relatives back 
in Canton or Shanghai saved? They were not. Have the 
members of the Committee for a Democratic Far Eastern 
Policy protested this “campaign of frightfulness against 
the Chinese?” 

Do the Owen Lattimores, Nat Peffers, John Fairbanks, 
and Derk Bodd£s not care that confiscatory taxation has 
driven farmers from the land in China and the middle- 
class from the cities? Have they shown any concern about 
the 2,000 graduates of American universities who have 
fled Red China and are starving to death in the British 
Crown Colony? 

Is it not time we put our policy-making into other hands 
than that of the Red China Lobby? 
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Is America Safe? 


TOO MANY AMERICANS ARE UNAWARE THAT FREEDOM 

is still in peril in this country. Too many have settled back 
to comfort as usual after a new administration took over 
in Washington. Too many think the dawn of peace is 
breaking whenever the Kremlin’s pinioned dove flutters 
its wings. 

Can we not see the analogy between what happened in 
Czechoslovakia, land of a freedom-loving people, and 
what can happen here? Can we not see that the Com¬ 
munist undermining of liberty in China, the land of the 
Golden Mean, went on in the university, on the public 
platform and in the media of information under the guise 
of freedom of speech? Intellectuals are the first to be 
fooled; the last to be disillusioned, it would seem. Are we 
to equate Communism with political liberalism? Must we 
grant to subversives the freedom to take away all Free¬ 
dom? 

Irving Kristol, managing editor of Commentary maga¬ 
zine, made this point very clear in the February, 1952, 
issue under the title “Civil Liberties, 1952—A Study in 
Confusion.” He referred to one professor after another 
who rushed to the defense of Owen Lattimore, including 
one who said, “He did his own thinking and look how his 
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services were rewarded.” Mr. Kristol commented: “Of 
course Owen Lattimore did not do his own thinking, his 
‘ordeal’ was the public demonstration of this fact; he was a 
faithful and enormously influential fellow-traveler who 
for more than a decade followed the Communist line as if 
magnetized by it, including a docile zig-zag during the 
Stalin-Hitler pact.” 

He added, “Is it really no legitimate concern of Congress 
that such a man was appointed adviser to Chiang Kai- 
shek, that he accompanied Vice-President Wallace during 
his tour of Asia, that he was admired and listened to by 
important people in the State Department?” 

Mr. Kristol might have added that Owen Lattimore was 
one of the most influential figures in the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, editing its quarterly magazine Pacific Affairs , 
representing the IPR at its conferences in 1933, 1936, 
1939, 1942, 1945, 1947, and in India in 1949. The Library 
of Congress lists eleven of his books, and over forty articles 
by him. As a book reviewer he was in a position to influ¬ 
ence the success of books on the Far East, and during the 
period from 1945 to 1949, he reviewed more than twenty 
such books, favoring those of pro-Communists* Lawrence 
K. Rosinger, Guenther Stein, Israel Epstein, John K. Fair- 
bank, and Jack Belden. 

It is not to be overlooked, either, that from 1942 to 1944 
during World War II Lattimore was Deputy Director of 
the OWI in charge of Pacific Operations, and in 1945-6 
spent several months with the Pauley Mission in Japan, 
helping to draft its report. 

Because of statements made by Lattimore and labelled 

"Report of the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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false by the McCarran Committee in connection with his 
collaboration with Frederick Field, with Ch’ao-ting Chi, 
with one “Asiaticus” after he knew they were Communists, 
because he falsified his close connection with Lauchlin 
Currie,* because of his conferences with Soviet agents and 
his subservience to Soviet officials in Moscow, the Sub¬ 
committee concluded that “Lattimore was for some time, 
beginning in the middle 1930’s, a conscious, articulate in¬ 
strument of the Soviet conspiracy” and recommended that 
the Department of Justice submit to a grand jury the ques¬ 
tion of determining whether perjury had been committed 
before the sub-committee. 

It must be obvious that a football coach could not afford 
to have a man on the team whose purpose was to destroy 
it. I am not referring to the corruption which induces a 
player to throw a game or to win by a smaller margin than 
anticipated in the bets. I am asking you to imagine a man 
on the team for the purpose of putting heroin into the 
food. Must he have freedom to play football? You will 
recall the die-hard Communists directed to surrender to 
the UN in Korea so as to organize the POW camps on 
Koje for insubordination and murder. Are we to defend 
those whose aim is to sell out this country as Czecho¬ 
slovakia was sold out? Are we to invoke civil liberties for 
those conspiring to take liberty away from all of us? 

No, our government cannot afford to employ those 
secretly pledged to its violent overthrow. We cannot af- 

*In 1942, Lattimore used White House stationery and gave the 
address where he could be reached four days a week as "Lauchlin 
Currie’s office, room 228, State Department building,” according to 
the McCarran hearings. 
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ford to let Communists and those who fellow-travel along 
the same path teach our children in the public schools or in 
state universities. We are dealing with a Trojan horse 
conspiracy—not with a political party as we know parties. 

When the Truman-Acheson administration seemed most 
adamant against looking into the Trojan horse, there were 
a few voluntary committees—chiefly, the Committee to 
Defend America by Aiding Anti-Communist China, the 
American China Policy Association, the Council Against 
Communist Aggression—which without resources and 
without fund-raising campaigns labored to make our gov¬ 
ernment return to its traditional policy, to recognize the 
importance of a free China to a free America. These 
groups were smeared as a “China Lobby.” Charged with 
receiving large Chinese subsidies, these committees actu¬ 
ally dug into their own pockets for secretarial help, for 
tiny office space and telephone; in one case borrowed 
these from the facilities of the chairman, and in another 
utilized the services of the International Upholsterers’ 
Union. They worked within their constitutional rights, re¬ 
ceiving no funds from any foreign government nor from 
nationals of a foreign country. They bent over backward 
to be wholly American, accepting no Chinese members or 
contributions. 

These groups—not the Chinese in this country—worked 
for the removal of Secretary Acheson. These Americans— 
not the Chinese Embassy—charged our State Department 
with harboring Communists. These friends of China—not 
the Soongs and the Kungs—wrote letters to Senators and 
Congressmen about the mistaken policy which had lost 
China to Communism. 
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Such Americans plodded along, with little encourage- 
ment, often discouraged. I am inclined to think, however, 
that they awakened so many Americans to the danger we 
were in that the Truman administration was never able to 
recognize Red China. I think they made the American 
people feel that something was radically wrong with our 
post-war policy toward China, and that the loss of China 
brought grief to us in Korea. Incidentally, I think they 
dispelled some of the myths about the Chinese people, 
their soldiers and their leaders. 

One of the myths heard often after World War II was 
“the Chinese can’t fight”. Of course, wearied by long years 
of war (with no rotation), with worn-out weapons and 
little or no ammunition, Chinese cannot put up a good 
fight any more than could Americans under similar con¬ 
ditions. But back in the days of the Taiping Rebellion, 
General “Chinese” Gordon said, “There are no better 
soldiers in the world, if given good officers.” General Stil- 
well at the Ramgarrh training base said, “Given good food, 
training and equipment, the Chinese soldier is the equal 
of any fighting man in any theater of war!” General Chen- 
nault praised the Chinese pilots of his composite air-wing, 
and they reciprocated by saying, “We would rather fight 
with Chennault than with any other man in the world!” 
General Wedemeyer commended the National soldiers 
highly: “To the end of the war they held down a million 
and a half Japanese and continued to inflict casualties on 
them.” 

And on Formosa, General William Chase, in charge of 
the training program, said to me the day before I left the 
island last January: “The Nationalist troops are a bargain 
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in strategic world-wide planning, because for a few hun¬ 
dred dollars per man per year, you can have a first class 
fighting force here of half a million men.” 

There is another myth about China which still persists. 
It makes the American people afraid we will expand the 
war into a world-wide conflagration if we help Chiang 
invade the mainland. This myth says that the National 
Government can rule China again “only if the U.S. de¬ 
stroys Mao's forces in an all-out war”, or “Chiang Kai-shek 
counts on America taking back his mainland for him.” On 
a Town Meeting of the Air program, in August of 1950, 
the editor of the New Republic, Michael Straight, said: 

“Today Chiang Kai-shek hopes to reconquer all China, 
to reconquer it with American troops. How many divisions 
is that going to take?” 

This was Michael Straight's own supposition, for it goes 
without saying that he had never heard the president of 
China say anything of the kind. On the contrary, every 
utterance of Chiang on this subject in public or in private 
has been quite the opposite. 

Three years ago when our American press party visited 
Formosa, Frank Markey, of McNaught Syndicate and 
Canada Wide, asked the Generalissimo in the course of 
our two-hour press conference: 

“How can our half of the free world help China?” 

The Generalissimo said in reply: “The best way to help 
China is for all countries that love freedom and democracy 
to unite, and do all they can to support the letter and the 
spirit of the UN Charter, and help those nations now fight¬ 
ing for their freedom!” 

After this was translated, President Chiang added, “By 
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stopping aggression—that’s the way to help China and to 
obtain peace in the world and uphold justice.” The Korean 
war had not yet started. A statesman like the Generalis¬ 
simo, understanding Communism, knew beforehand how 
it should be dealt with in overt action. 

William Gray of Time and Life then asked: “Could the 
U.S. give adequate aid without precipitating World War 
III?” 

Chiang replied unequivocally: “If the U.S. gives ade¬ 
quate aid it will prevent World War III from breaking 
out . . . When I say ‘aid from the United States’ I do not 
mean the United States should do our fighting —we will do 
our own fighting. We need help to match that which 
Russia is giving the Communists. We do not expect 
more.” 

I talked with President Chiang in January and again in 
November of 1952. Whenever we touched on the hope of 
returning to the mainland, he emphasized that the Chi¬ 
nese will do their own fighting. Last November he said: 

‘When the time comes. Free China will use her army, 
her air-force, her naval forces to the utmost, but will need 
ships, planes, guns and ammunition—all the equipment 
such as Russia has been furnishing to the Chinese and 
North Korean Communists.” 

Dr. L. Nelson Bell, old China-hand, visited Taiwan in 
the summer of 1951. On his return to America, he said: “I 
did not hear a single individual express the opinion that 
it was America’s obligation to take China back by force of 
arms! General Chennault said: ‘China must be won back 
by the Chinese, and they can do it.* General Sim Li-jen 
told me: ‘We do not want one drop of American blood!’ 
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Premier Chen Cheng said: ‘We do not need Americans ex¬ 
cept as technicians and for technical training/ ” 

What was, I think, the turning point in American public 
opinion on the matter of Communist infiltration came on 
August 28, 1950. The papers that morning reported the 
news that bail for the ten top Reds had been revoked by 
court order, and that they were given thirty days to appeal 
to the US Supreme Court for continuance of bail. If 
denied, they would at last have to go to jail, where the 
eleventh—Eugene Dennis, party leader—was already re¬ 
siding. 

The next day Lee Pressman, under cross-examination 
by the House Un-American Activities Committee, named 
John Abt, Nathan Witt, and Charles Kramer as fellow- 
members with him of a Communist cell in the US Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture in the years 1934-35. 

The growing uneasiness about Communists in high 
places, the increasing concern of the American people 
about the infiltration of the State Department and other 
branches of our government, culminated in the bill for 
rigid curbs on Communists, which passed the House on 
August 29 by an overwhelming majority of 354 to 20. 

The bill stipulated that the American Communist Party 
must register, and must list its members. Communist-front 
organizations were to be registered in the names of their 
officers. Members, among them the foolish ones known as 
fellow-travelers, were given opportunity to get out with¬ 
out public disclosure, or remain in and be “counted”. 

Under the new law, Communists and those who travel 
their way would find it increasingly difficult to get pass¬ 
ports to attend Communist-sponsored conferences abroad. 
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Federal employment was to be denied them. Fines up to 
$10,000 and prison sentences up to ten years could be in¬ 
voked on government employees who let military or other 
classified matter get into the hands of Communist spies. 
Similar punishment could be invoked for those who tried 
to obtain such secrets for delivery into the hands of 
spies. 

Little by little the tide was turning. I think the day 
has already passed when a Rev. Spencer Kennard, of the 
Committee for a Democratic Far Eastern Policy, once a 
missionary in both Japan and China, can stand on the plat- 
fom of a New Jersey Teachers’ College yelling: “If the 
United States continues to support Chiang Kai-shek, the 
Kremlin will soon be the only place from which the Lib¬ 
erty Bell is ringing!” 

Patriotic Americans were calling for a general house- 
cleaning in Washington on both corruption and Com¬ 
munist infiltration. They asked: How was China lost to 
Communism? 

They are not satisfied with the specious excuse: Because 
the Chinese government was so corrupt. They know now 
that if corruption were the answer, Greece would have 
fallen, the Philippines would fall, Cuba would fall, Egypt 
would topple—yes, and Washington would tumble. 

The American people want to know why their boys 
must fight and die in Korea with no aim or goal of victory. 
They want to know why we would not let Free Chinese 
fight Red Chinese in Korea when Chiang Kai-shek offered 
more troops than all the rest of our allies put together. 

They will ask: If the US with help from twelve other 
nations of the UN cannot win a police action in Korea, 
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why do we blame Chiang Kai-shek for not winning over 
the human waves of Communists thrown against his war- 
weary armies after their ammunition was exhausted? 

They will ask: If the free world cannot win in Korea, 
how can we hope to win in Indochina, in Malaya, in 
Japan, in India—and finally here in the United States? 

I will give you, not the answer of the military strate¬ 
gists or the political planners of the State Department, but 
a common-sense, grass-roots American answer: 

If Korea is not unified as called for by the UN resolution 
of October, 1950, then aggression has not been stopped. 
Then the temporary expedient of an artificial dividing line 
through that country becomes legal, as it was never legal 
before the Korean invasion. Then the free world is de¬ 
feated in Korea—and probably in all Asia. So it will appear 
to the Asians, and thousands of them will hop on the Red 
band-wagon. 

But if the UN—with the United States leading in men 
and materiel—shows a will to win, and can rock Com¬ 
munism back on its heels in Korea, restoring that little 
country to the unity it knew for over four thousand years, 
then the people of Asia will take hope. All over the world 
indeed—on Formosa, in Southeast Asia, down under in 
Australia and New Zealand, on both sides of the Iron Cur¬ 
tain, and in exiled groups of Estonians, Lithuanians, of 
Poles and Ukrainians, Latvians and Czechs and Ruma¬ 
nians—yes, and Chinese abroad, people of every color and 
race and creed will take the risks and summon the courage 
to join the battle for a free world. They will breach their 
walls of tyranny in satellite countries and in Russia, and 
escape to our side. Not to coexist with slavery, not to con- 
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tain oppression, not to compromise with Communism, but 
to defeat it and build a Free World. 

Once America’s promises meant hope to despairing 
peoples. Once our word was trusted. Once we could be 
counted on to give sanctuary to political refugees without 
insulting them. Once America was the hope of oppressed 
people. 

We have not exhausted our resources. We are daily 
growing stronger in military potential. The question is: 
Has our moral fibre decayed? Have we a will to win for 
freedom, as both General MacArthur and General Van 
Fleet insist we could have done, and can still do? Have 
we a faith to challenge potential allies? Can we be articu¬ 
late about that faith in our psychological warfare? Can 
we convince the peoples of the world that we fight to stop 
aggression, but that we never stop working for peace and 
justice and freedom for all? 
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By Their Own Bootstraps 


AMERICANS MIGHT ASK: HAVE THE GOVERNMENT AND 

people of Free China on Formosa proved by the way they 
have utilized economic aid that they deserve military aid 
for reopening the closed door of China? It is a fair ques¬ 
tion. 

For a moment then let us consider—not what Formosa 
means to our Pacific defense, nor yet what the reconquest 
of the Chinese mainland would mean to future American 
security—but just this simple question: Do the Chinese 
deserve American aid? 

After three visits to Taiwan, I would like to answer that 
question. 

When our American government wrote off further aid 
to National China, the Republic of China did not curl up 
its toes and die. An American newsman stationed on For¬ 
mosa at the time of our press visit said, “If anyone thinks 
the Chinese Nationalists have seen sitting on their hands 
in Formosa, waiting hopelessly and helplessly for the 
United States to put their house in order for them, he has 
another ‘think’ coming!” The Chinese are a resilient race. 
They have what it takes for a come-back. 

Working in close cooperation with the provincial admin¬ 
istration of Taiwan, the National Government set about 
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putting the island on its economic feet again after Japa¬ 
nese exploitation and war’s devastation, including effective 
American bombing. Taiwan began the arduous climb to¬ 
ward fiscal stability and economic self-sufficiency. By the 
Double Tenth of 1952 President Chiang could say to his 
people, “We are back on our feet!” 

On the mainland, as we have pointed out, after eight 
years of war and the postwar problems complicated by 
Communist civil war and sabotage, recovery had proved an 
impossible task. It was as impossible as for Europe to have 
lifted herself by her own bootstraps after World War II. 
Admiral Charles Cooke, former commander of our Asiatic 
Fleet, said in October, 1952 in San Francisco: “All respon¬ 
sible US commanders in the Far East from 1945 to 1948 
were convinced that a positive policy against Communist 
aggression plus material help, plus some operational ad¬ 
visory personnel, rendered in 1946, would have saved both 
China and Korea—without a war.” 

After the war Great Britain could not lift herself by her 
own bootstraps. Highly industrialized and sternly disci¬ 
plined as England was, she could not have avoided bank¬ 
ruptcy without our help. This is no reflection on England. 
It is to say she had been knocked out by the burden and 
destruction of the war. 

Recall now that our US Treasury loans to England for 
stabilization purposes in the postwar period totalled 3 
billion 750 million dollars. During the same period and for 
the same purpose, as mentioned before, all we loaned 
China was 11936 millions. Agricultural China was neither 
sufficiently industrialized nor closely enough knit for dis- 
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cipline from the top. It was far from the stem dictatorship 
that China’s enemies pictured. 

Regimentation for recovery requires roads, railroads, 
and radio. 

The one great area which was industrialized—i.e., Man¬ 
churia—had been thoroughly looted by “ally” Russia im¬ 
mediately after the war. 

But Formosa was a pocket-size China, free of the main¬ 
land’s most baffling problems. With a minimum of help 
from ECA and then MSA, and a great deal of self-help, 
hard work, improvisation, and heavy drain on precious 
gold-reserves, the Nationalists restored Formosa to the 
economic levels of peak years under the Japanese by early 
1950, and before the end of that year had surpassed pre¬ 
vious records in rice-production, cement manufacture, 
sugar and bananas. They were rapidly bringing power 
output back to normal. 

Considering that the Nationalists started from scratch- 
on an island which had been economically unbalanced by 
war, widely damaged by American bombing, strained by 
the influx of 1,500,000 displaced persons from the main¬ 
land—their bootstrap comeback is the most remarkable 
postwar achievement I know of anywhere. 

The accomplishments fall roughly into classifications 
indicated above. 

In the realm of hard work, for instance, the same back¬ 
breaking toil which built the Great Wall of China under 
compulsion, and the Burma Road and West China airfields 
for love of country, and re-diverted the Yellow River to 
reclaim two million acres of farmland, moved machinery 
from West China back to Shanghai. There it was trans- 
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shipped to Taiwan to rehabilitate the island’s economy and 
enable it to support the mounting population. Old Japa¬ 
nese 8-to-10-ton generators were shifted from bombed-out 
distribution stations to places where they could be put to 
work again. Often they had to be moved by most primitive 
methods—wooden rollers harnessed to tow-lines and pulled 
by men. 

During the war a shipment of lend-lease machinery, 
intended for war-production in the arsenal caves of West 
China, started on its way to India. Much machinery similar 
to this was so delayed that it never reached China. This 
particular consignment, however, either went in over the 
hump or over the Burma Road, but was so long in getting 
there that the war was over before it reached Szechuan. 
At war’s end, the famous haul of precious machinery from 
coastal areas to the West started again in reverse, and this 
machinery reached Hankow and rested there until the 
approach of the Communists made removal necessary 
again. It was shipped to Taiwan. Governor K. C. Wu had 
it examined by an American engineer when it arrived on 
Formosa, before he would allocate provincial funds for its 
purchase from the National Government. 

The fine condition of that machinery when its bearings, 
gears and shafts were examined by the American expert 
was a complete contradiction of the blanket charge that 
“the Chinese don’t know how to care for machinery.” Some 
of them don’t. Some do. 

Wherever this machinery had rested on its long travels, 
the Chinese in charge had unpacked, removed rust, re¬ 
greased and re-packed it, so that it was in the finest pos¬ 
sible condition despite its age when (with additional new 
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machinery) it was set up in the port city of Kaohsiung to 
produce 8,000 tons of chemical fertilizer per year. This 
ammonium sulphate factory in Kaohsiung stands as a trib¬ 
ute to the hard work and the ingenuity of the Chinese. 

The Chinese have a phrase “siang fa-tze” which they use 
in a hundred different ways. It means literally “think out 
a way.” It is more effective than Thomas J. Watsons 
famous slogan “THINK”. Improvisation, we would call it. 
The Russians, I am told, shrug their shoulders when they 
come up against a stone-wall, give up, and try something 
else. The Chinese, meeting a stone-wall, “think out a way” 
of scaling it, tunneling through, or going around. Equip¬ 
ment-bombed, strafed and burned by American air at¬ 
tacks during the war—has been salvaged, pieced together 
and patched to use again. In bridge-repair, rusty girders 
were repaired by “cannibalizing” unused spans left by the 
Japanese. Without heavy drillpresses, workmen riveted 
holes by ancient and laborious methods, but got the job 
done. They think out a way. 

In 1950 we visited the Chinese Air Force (CAF) train¬ 
ing-base. It had been one of the seventy-five airbases 
which the Japanese had on the island, one that had been 
reduced to a rubble-heap by American bombing. It was 
left with no buildings, no electricity, no water, and no 
roads. A year and a half before our visit, the CAF had 
moved from Chengtu in West China to this desolate heap 
of ruins on Formosa. What we saw in early 1950 included 
Signal Corps School, Communications and Mechanic’s 
Training Institutes and Flying School with new offices, 
classrooms, laboratories, library, barracks, messhalls, ath¬ 
letic fields and swimming-pool—a miracle of achievement. 
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Improvisation was the key to the arsenal we visited, 
where stacks upon stacks of Japanese rifles abandoned to 
rust and corrosion were being re-bored to accommodate 
Chinese standard .35 caliber ammunition, and with even 
greater ingenuity machine guns were coming off an assem¬ 
bly-line. These sub-machine guns were short-range auto¬ 
matic weapons patterned after the Bren-gun. 

Some of the corps of Chinese engineers and administra¬ 
tors (working for what an American office-boy would call 
“chicken-feed”) were American-trained. The harbor¬ 
master at the northern port of Kee-lung, for instance, was 
an M.I.T. graduate, who had reduced the average turn¬ 
around time for ships in port from twenty to four-and-a- 
half days. That harbor is being enlarged to-day. It has 
facilities for building ships up to 10,000 tonnage. Mr. Fra- 
leigh of MSA has praised the excellent record of both Kee- 
lung and Kaohsiung harbors on receiving cargoes and 
moving them promptly. 

It was a Westinghouse-trained engineer who made For¬ 
mosa’s power production out-distance the former Japanese 
peak of 177,000 kilowatts. The Westinghouse International 
Electric Co. has concluded a contract with the Taiwan 
Power Co. for supply of equipment, materiel and services 
for a thermal-electric plant extension near the port of Kee- 
lung at a cost of US $5,500,000. 

The installation will consist of two 20,000 KW steam 
turbine generator-units complete with boilers and other 
accessories. The project is to be completed in 1954. 

This is the biggest contract with a foreign firm under¬ 
written in Formosa by the Nationalists since V-J day. 
Westinghouse was awarded the contract in competitive 
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bidding with another American firm and three Japanese 
concerns. 

American-educated engineers in the fertilizer plants 
fussed and fumed with liquid air compressors, for worn- 
out or patched machinery inevitably hikes production 
costs, but "Necessity is the mother of invention” not of 
economy, and the Chinese on Formosa have had to do a 
powerful lot of "thinking out a way.” 

The precious gold reserves have been sparingly but 
wisely used. In their improvisation the Chinese engineers 
had discovered two large electric furnaces in an unfinished 
factory on Taiwan’s northwest coast, started by the Japa¬ 
nese to produce synthetic fuel. It took US $2,500,000 of 
Nationalist reserve funds to complete the factory, but it 
produces 36,000 tons of calcium cyanamide each year. At 
Kao-hsiung in the south a steel-rolling mill of 600-ton per 
month capacity was completed with an expenditure of 
US $1,400,000. 

When the US State Department wrote National China 
off, the Chinese dug down into their dwindling reserves 
for US $20,000,000 for major reconstruction projects. 
Countless smaller rehabilitation efforts have taken (in the 
aggregate) other millions. Not one cent of the $75,000,000 
which Congress appropriated for the President to use "at 
his discretion in the general area of China” ever reached 
Nationalist China as far as I have been able to ascertain. 
ECA’s budget was reduced; certain ECA industrial re¬ 
habilitation projects were cancelled. 

Senator Tom Connally, in one of the most violent and 
ill-mannered attacks ever made on a friendly foreign coun¬ 
try by a responsible American, charged that Chiang Kai- 
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shek had “embezzled National treasury funds in taking 
the gold reserves to Formosa.” Did Senator Connally really 
expect any head of state to leave government funds to be 
taken over by the enemy? After our desertion of China, 
the Nationalists survived on Taiwan by the sparing and 
judicious use of those very funds. 

The Nationalists could not look to America for help 
after the publication of the White Paper. So they prepared 
for a long haul on their own. They seemed to realize that 
it would be pointless to continue resistance to Commu¬ 
nism, if their defense were to be undermined by economic 
collapse. As Governor K. C. Wu expressed it, “If resistance 
cannot be put on an economically sound, long-term basis, 
pending the day when Formosa becomes the offensive 
base for a return to the mainland, then the Nationalists 
might as well fold up now.” He added, “That would be 
easier on the eight million population here than defeat 
either by military might or economic exhaustion.” 

Every dollar had to be weighed between economic and 
military needs. Long-range economic spending might 
handicap the Nationalists seriously on their short-term 
needs, so a compromise had to be struck—what the Chi¬ 
nese traditionally term “the golden mean.” 

They pulled themselves up by their own boot-straps, 
with modest ECA aid of about $2,000,000 a month, (less 
during the first year and a half) for commodities and sup¬ 
plementary fertilizer. Not all the Nationalist economic 
needs have been met, to be sure. With a fraction of the 
American aid given many other countries—say, the half 
million needed to finish the electric power program, or the 
one-and-a-half millions which would have put the Kao- 
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hsiung fertilizer plant into capacity production—the length 
of the uphill pull and the strain of the load might have 
been lessened. The government asked ECA for more help; 
the projects and their requirements were outlined and 
submitted in detail, but the help was a long time in com- 
ing. When help was delayed by American callousness they 
dug deeper or pulled their belts tighter. It was mid-1951 
before a further $90,000,000 for economic aid was officially 
announced from Washington. 

The key to agricultural production is fertilizer, and the 
secret of the phenomenal rice-crop on Taiwan is more and 
better fertilizer. Agricultural land on the island cannot be 
materially increased because of the spine of mountain 
ranges. Most of the fertile ricelands, however, yield two 
crops a year, because of heavy rain and favorable climate. 
But the land had been intensively cultivated over the 
centuries and was impoverished. To be sure, the Japanese 
built plants producing 10,000 tons of nitrogenous and 
25,000 tons of phosphatic fertilizers, and imported more 
from Japan, but it was still far short of Formosa’s needs. 
There were definite limitations in irrigation also. 

In 1948, ECA was planning the construction of an 
ammonium-nitrate factory, but when our administration 
wrote off Nationalist China, this project had to be 
scrapped. In 1949 ECA, still functioning in a limited way 
on Taiwan, shipped in 58,000 tons of fertilizer. The Na¬ 
tional government bought a further 40,000 tons with its 
own funds, and undertook to increase local production by 
the ingenious means already described. If the Nationalists 
can swing it, there will soon be a sufficiency of chemical 
fertilizer produced on the island. 
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On my first visit, ECA officials told me that 125 deep 
artesian wells would be completed by the end of 1951. 
Sugar production had been handicapped by shortages of 
fertilizer, but more by scarcity of water. Sugar-cane has 
an almost unquenchable thirst and can drink up to six 
inches of water per month. (It is said that one great sugar 
plantation in Hawaii has a water-supply equivalent to that 
of the entire city of San Francisco.) If sugar cane has 
less than it can absorb, the amount of sugar in the cane 
is correspondingly lessened. Imagine my surprise to find 
on my second visit to Formosa that the Taiwan Sugar 
Corporation with ECA help had finished, not 125, but 128 
artesian wells—enough to irrigate 13,000 hectares of land 
—and by March of 1951 rather than by the end of the year. 

Nor is this all that has been done for water-supply and 
conservation. Whereas under the Japanese Taiwan had a 
total of 126 waterworks, it now has 140. The increase in 
water-supply is even greater than these figures would indi¬ 
cate. The maximum supply of water then was 100,000 
cubic meters, while today it is 374,000. To be sure, the 
population drawing upon this supply has increased by 
12 percent. 

Water conservation projects in 1951 included 132 dikes 
along important and secondary rivers, 2 reservoirs, 72 large 
irrigation canals, and all small irrigation projects. The 
earth and stone-work for these projects (which would 
benefit the whole island) was done by the troops. The 
dikes alone show an increase of 20,000 meters over the 
total length built under the Japanese administration. 
While I was on Formosa last December a new intake and 
conduit of 603 meters were authorized for the irrigation 
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system of three counties to prevent damage by floods and 
silting, and to increase riceland cultivation. 

One of our interesting contacts when the press party 
visited Taiwan was with Mr. Charles Gill, at one time 
president of the Baltimore and Ohio Railway. He had 
come to Formosa as railroad and highway adviser to 
BOTRA (Board of Trustees on Rural Aid). A vigorous 
man in his late seventies, he was one of the most enthusias¬ 
tic Americans we met as regards the achievements of the 
Nationalists in their “bootstrap” comeback. 

One of the newsmen in our party tried to ascertain why, 
at his age, he had left comfortable retirement in the States 
to advise on rehabilitation of railways and rebuilding of 
bridges on Formosa. The newsman did not wish to offend 
by saying “at your age”, so he asked: 

“Can you tell us why you are here on Formosa?” 

“To advise on railways and bridge-construction,” said 
the white-haired former US railroad magnate. 

“But why do you want to be here?” persisted the news¬ 
man, still too polite to say “at your age.” 

“Because I like what Im doing,” snapped Mr. Gill. 

He told us of the repair and efficient functioning of the 
railroads on the island without new equipment, except 
a few thousand Japanese car-wheels on barter-credit for 
Formosan sugar, and US $1,500,000 worth of new boiler 
tubes, plus a lot of hard work and tight managing. 

“But we badly need new railway ties”, he added. “It 
would be cheaper to get them ready processed from Japan 
or even the USA than to send men back into the mountain 
forests here to cut the huge trees and process the lumber 
by hand” 
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Obviously he feared a train disaster someday if the 
rotten ties were not replaced. Tonnages per day had stead¬ 
ily mounted from 6,400 in 1946 to 17,000 in 1949, to 
20,000 in early 1950, only 2,000 tons short of Japan’s war¬ 
time peak. 

Construction of a short branch-railway (at Chu-tung) 
restored to full production a Japanese-built cement plant, 
and helped other industries, tapping as it does a rugged 
area of highgrade timber, limestone deposits, quartzite for 
glass-making and the best coking coal on the island. High¬ 
way repairs and reconstruction of 173 reinforced concrete 
bridges were completed by 1949. Eleven large bridges and 
one railway tunnel were in process of construction when 
we were there in 1950. By the fall of 1951 the number of 
passenger-kilometers already surpassed the Japanese rec¬ 
ord. 

But on my third visit to Taiwan, I learned that despite 
marked progress, Mr. Gill’s cry for new railway ties was 
still unanswered—and human life was in jeopardy while 
800,000 worn-out ties (out of a total of 2,000,000) needed 
replacing. Bridges were still too weak in many places. 
But equipment and tools for repairing cars and locomo¬ 
tives, requests for more passenger cars (for which freight 
cars often had to be substituted) had all been itemized 
and listed for procurement from Japan with MSA aid to 
a total of US $4,018,000. 

By the end of 1952, another great undertaking was com¬ 
pleted. The north-south arterial highway through the in¬ 
dustrial complex of the island’s west coast was broken in 
its middle portion by the Silo River near Taichung. Cars 
and trucks had to travel 85 kilometers around the logical 
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crossing in highwater season, though the river was only 
two kilometers across. Bridging the river to connect the 
highway from the north with that from the south by the 
longest highway bridge in the Far East—31 steel spans, 
each 202 feet long—was quite an achievement. And it was 
accomplished by experienced engineer David Hung of 
CUSA* and his engineering staff. 

The substructure, i. e., the piling in the river, was built 
by the Japanese. In 1950 the Chinese decided to build the 
bridge. The outbreak of war in Korea, and later a strike 
in the US steel industry, delayed manufacture and deliv¬ 
ery of the steel trusses until April, May and November of 
1952. But the movement of each piece of steel from the 
ship’s tackle at port of entry to the steel’s final erected 
position had been well-planned before the material ar¬ 
rived. Maximum efficiency was attained upon delivery 
therefore, and much time was saved. Efficiency in time of 
erection of each steel truss became a matter of pride with 
the construction force, so that instead of taking several 
days for each span, by a combination of modem machinery 
with fine esprit de corps, the last batch of 11 trusses (not 
delivered until November of 1952) were erected in 7 % 
days time. The best time achieved for one truss was only 
6& hours. 

The entire construction work involved some 20,000 tons 
of materials and equipment. When all was complete, three 
coats of high-grade paint were applied to the finished steel 
structure, the total area of paint was 2,600,000 square 
feet. Fine cooperation between Mutual Security Agency, 
the (Chinese) Council for United States Aid, the J. G. 

•Council for United States Aid (Chinese). 
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White Engineering Corporation (which designed the 
bridge), and the Chinese manpower, from chief engineer 
down to water-boy, made this dream come true. 

Achievements in production brought Taiwan out of the 
red by 1952. 

Moreover, a four-year plan has been worked out to taper 
off American aid so that by the end of that time—whether 
the Nationalists are still there or have returned home to 
the mainland—Taiwan will be independent of US economic 
aid. Americans in MSA whom I interviewed the day be¬ 
fore I left Taiwan emphasized that the Chinese them¬ 
selves had taken the initiative in proposing and working 
out the details of the plan. Mutual Security has approved 
it. 

In a world where so many countries ask for aid, often 
specifying “with no strings attached”, it is gratifying to 
hear of an area which wishes to become independent of 
American aid (not in order to turn to trade with Red 
China, as Burma has indicated) but to stand on its own 
feet. Dollar allotments to Formosa for the first half of the 
fiscal year 1953 for economic aid, including technical as¬ 
sistance, machine tools, fabrics and vehicles, amounted to 
$66,237,000. This is what the Nationalists propose to do 
without in the course of a few more years. 

The four-year self-help plan should serve as a blueprint 
not only for Taiwan, but for other areas of the Far East. 
It includes a power expansion program, a strictly balanced 
budget, a continued fight against inflation, retrenchment 
on administrative expenditure, emphasis on land reform, 
industrial insurance and increased production. It repre¬ 
sents a synchronization of industrial and economic plans in 
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various departments of the government into one coordi¬ 
nated program. 

Austerity is still the label on Taiwan’s economic pro¬ 
gram, but is not so rigidly enforced as at the beginning. 
A better standard of living for the Taiwanese is especially 
important. Americans with whom I talked on Formosa— 
in ECA, BOTRA, JCRR, CUSA, and now MSA as well as 
newsmen stationed on the island—say the proof of Chi¬ 
nese recovery is evident in the statistics of results achieved. 
You cannot argue with kilowatt hours or freight tonnages 
* of agricultural products. 

“Morale cannot be weighed,” as one foreign correspond¬ 
ent expressed it, “but sugar and rice can!” 

Sugar was Taiwan’s most lucrative export product for 
1952, totaling over $70 millions in US terms. Rice was sec¬ 
ond, totaling more than US $23 millions in the value of the 
export trade, quite apart from the amount consumed on 
the island. Bananas, exported to the amount of US $634 mil¬ 
lions, and tea worth over US $5 million, were the third and 
fourth best crops. Also under the new 4-year plan the gov¬ 
ernment hopes to aim the first year at a target of $140,000,- 
000 worth of exports, an increase of $15 million over 1952. 

The peak of power production under the Japanese was 
177,000 k.w. reached in 1943. In 1950 under the National¬ 
ists it was 1,040,000 k.w.; by 1952 the output had risen to 
1,300,000 k.w. Besides, four new hydroelectric plants were 
under construction. At the end of the year after months 
of survey and planning, it was decided to construct the 
Ching-tsao Reservoir on Green Grass Lake to improve 
irrigation in the driest part of the island. The total expen¬ 
diture will be TW $2,030,000 shared by JCRR, the Pro- 
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vincial Water Conservancy Board, and the county govern¬ 
ment of Hsinchu Hsien. 

Too high a tribute cannot be paid to the JCRR group of 
Chinese and Americans who worked out their projects in 
Szechuan, Kwangsi, and Fukien provinces on the main- 
land, where they kept one jump ahead of the Communists. 
They had the faith and determination to stick with the 
National Government of China and move with those who 
would not remain behind curtains whether of Bamboo or 
Iron. They transferred their work from the mainland to 
Formosa, utilizing the same patterns, “to do something 
useful,” as they put it, “during a very discouraging period 
of the country’s history”. 

The original members of the Joint Commission on Rural 
Rehabilitation were five, three Chinese and two Amer¬ 
icans. The Chairman is still Dr. Chiang Mon-lin, who for 
26 years was chancellor of National Peking University, 
and later Minister of Education and then Secretary- 
General of China’s Executive Yuan—a man with great un¬ 
derstanding of China’s political and economic problems. 

Dr. James Y. C. Yen, well-known as the founder of the 
Mass Education Movement, who worked out some of the 
techniques for bringing improved health, greater produc¬ 
tion, and better local government to Chinese farmers, was 
the second member. The third Chinese was Dr. Shen 
Tsung-han, former director of China’s National Agricul¬ 
tural Research Bureau, China’s leading plant-breeding 
specialist. These three experts are still on the JCRR Com¬ 
mission. 

The American commissioners have changed, but two 
who were pioneers with this group deserve special hon- 
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orable mention. They were Dr. Raymond T. Moyer, and 
Dr. John Earl Baker. The former had organized and for 
fifteen years directed the agricultural program of Oberlin- 
in-Shansi; he is a man of experience and rare patience and 
understanding. It was he who replied to members of our 
press party in 1950 who were asking about "Chinas in¬ 
efficiency and corruption that caused the fall of the gov¬ 
ernment on the mainland”, in these words: "That was not 
the cause of the downfall. It was the war-weariness of the 
people.” The other. Dr. Baker, had had a varied experience 
of 30 years in China in famine relief, river conservancy, 
flood prevention, road construction and American Red 
Cross work in China. 

Their fine staff of both Chinese and Americans share in 
the praise so greatly deserved by the Commission. The 
change-over from ECA to MSA auspices, and the coming 
of new American personnel, such as MSA Director, Dr. 
Hubert G. Schenck; Deputy Chief, Mr. C. L. Terrell, 
Special Assistant, R. Y. Grant; Economic Adviser, J. D. 
Sumner, Public Relations chief, John Shirley Hurst and 
others, in no way detracts from the credit due those who 
pioneered in Chinese-American Economic Cooperation. 

I have given statistics on export value of sugar, rice and 
bananas and tea; other millions in lesser amounts per 
product are received from the export of citronella oil, 
cement, camphor, wood pulp, metals and feathers. The 
export of hat braids alone amounts to half a million US 
dollars. 

The kilowatts and tonnages and the value of exports 
spell achievement in any language, and the time has come 
for the Western world to talk of other things than Chinese 
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“corruption and inefficiency”. This is not to say there is 
none of either left. Perhaps China's government will be 
able to boast of the complete absence of both about as soon 
as our American government. Selfishness, party manipula¬ 
tion, old habits of doing things a certain way, and at pres¬ 
ent rigid martial law with its concomitant of secret police 
mar the record of progress toward democracy. Still it is 
necessary to maintain martial law on the island while the 
danger of Communist attack exists. If this is all one sees, 
the picture is somewhat disheartening. 

What has been accomplished was not ordered by dic¬ 
tatorship, but is the achievement of free men, no matter 
how far short of perfection it falls. By hard work, austere 
living, frugal but wise expenditures of the gold reserves 
plus economic help from ECA, more generous under MSA, 
the National Government in a pocket-sized China has per¬ 
formed a miracle which on the war-weary mainland was 
impossible. 

Nowhere else in Asia has so much been accomplished 
with so little outside help. 
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Chiang Kai-Shek 


before going into the question of retaxing the 
mainland, let us consider the man who will lead the cru¬ 
sade. That man is the President of the Republic of China, 
Chiang Kai-shek. It should be clear by now that he has 
been die Number One target of Communist vilification 
since 1927, when the Soviet conspiracy in China failed 
“because of the counter-revolutionary coup dStat of 
Chiang Kai-shek.”* 

What about this man, long known to the west as the 
Generalissimo, whose term as president has been a modem 
marathon? What is he really like? Does he command the 
respect and loyalty of the nine or ten million people on 
Formosa? How is he regarded on the mainland by the 
masses of the Chinese people? Is there any other leader 
who could command greater support in the effort to re¬ 
claim the mainland from the Communist usurpers? 

Can Chiang be viewed objectively, as if the picture of 
him familiar to so many Americans had not been painted 
by Communist propaganda? In other words, can this man 
be re-evaluated as a man and the leader of the crusade to 
liberate the mainland? 

°See Theses and Resolutions of the VI. World Congress of the 
Communist International. 
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After knowing him for over twenty-five years, I would 
like to try. The appraisal shall not be mine alone. 

Chiang at 67 is still a slim, erect, alert figure. Remark¬ 
ably unembittered by “the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune”, he is serene of countenance, more mellow than 
in the earlier years when military responsibilities combined 
with a natural bent toward introspection gave him an air 
of aloofness. His ready smile is warm and friendly. 

My husband and I were among the guests who had noon 
dinner with him last Christmas Day. The patter of his two 
youngest grandchildren, unabashed by cabinet ministers 
and other dignitaries at table, was a source of obvious 
pleasure to him. Premier Chen Cheng’s five children 
among the guests were stiffly decorous and silent. The 
youngest Chiang, feeling quite at home, called to his 
grandfather as soon as grace was said, and indicating his 
older brother across the table said, “He has a girl-friend!” 
The brother, undisturbed by this disclosure to thirty 
guests, held up both hands, fingers wide apart, and said, 
“I have ten!” The president of China laughed (as did his 
guests) and his face glowed with pride and affection like 
that of any other fond grandparent. 

Chiang’s given name in his youth meant “impartial” 
and “upright”, the choice of his devout Buddhist mother. 
The name he chose himself for his adult life, Kai-shek 
(Cantonese for “Chieh-shih”), means “fine rock”. What’s 
in a name? Quite a lot in China, and this one will un¬ 
doubtedly go down in Chinese history with the dramatized 
heroes of the Three Kingdoms, with Kublai Khan and 
Genghis Khan, with Confucius and Sun Yat-sen. To the 
ethics of great teachers of China’s past, the Golden Mean 
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of Lao-tze, the Silver Rule of Confucius, the precepts of 
Mencius, Chiang Kai-shek has added something new 
which he found in Christianity. 

At his headquarters near Taipei, the summer residence 
on Tsaoshan or Grass Mountain, his day begins before 
that of the farmer in the nearby valleys. While morning 
mists cloak Tamsui River he rises with the first hint of 
dawn, drinks a cup of hot water, eats a piece of fruit, and 
begins his daily routine. 

His study-office is next to the bedroom he shares with 
his wife; on its desk lies a well-thumbed copy of the Bible 
in Chinese. A period of reading both Old and New Testa¬ 
ment is followed by meditation and prayer. 

Because he felt that earlier translations failed to reach 
the full depth and beauty of the Scriptures, he asked the 
noted Chinese Catholic scholar. Dr. John C. H. Wu, to 
make a new translation from the original. During the war 
years in Chungking, President Chiang spent two hours 
every Friday morning with Dr. Wu, phrasing and rephras¬ 
ing the meaning in good Chinese. Their long collabora¬ 
tion gave rise to rumors in the wartime capital that Chiang 
was preparing to become a Roman Catholic. It was merely 
the traditional Chinese respect for learning; Chiang could 
work with a Greek scholar of any church in order to give 
his people a more accurate translation of the Christian 
Scriptures. 

He has been criticized for blending something of Con¬ 
fucianism with his Christianity. But why not? Confucian¬ 
ism is not technically a religion, nor does it preclude or 
oppose religion. It is a code of ethics, and Chiang found 
in Christianity the dynamic enabling one to live by the 
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Confucian code and also to do the will of God. One can 
almost hear Christ say, “I came not to destroy but to fulfil.” 
Confucius told his pupils to fear God and worship Him as 
in their hearts they knew they should do. Chiang himself 
once said he found it futile to wonder too much about God 
when he knew so little about man. 

To his own colleagues in particular, and to his people 
in general, Chiang sets an example by the self-discipline in 
which he has never faltered—a timeless purpose in which 
decades look like days. This makes him a natural leader 
in a country which counts centuries as we count years. 
When in the eighth year of the war with Japan someone 
spoke of it as a long struggle, Chiang said a hundred years 
would not be too long for China to resist Japan if neces¬ 
sary. He feels that way about Communism now. 

He is a hard task-master with himself—plays no golf, 
has no presidential yacht, follows no hobbies. To escape 
public celebration of his birthday he goes into retirement 
for a few days each October. He conceives his destiny to 
be that of delivering China from tyranny. This occupies 
his wiry body and alert mind from the early devotions at 
sun-up to a similar half hour before he retires at night. 

After his morning meditation, he reads most of Taipei’s 
Chinese-language newspapers. He then goes over the news 
reports on his desk which were monitored during the 
night. About eight o’clock he breakfasts on rice-gruel or 
noodles with salted vegetables or pickled cabbage (Chi¬ 
nese style), or varies this with toast, butter and jam with 
hot green tea. He is fond of fruit, of which Taiwan has a 
superabundance. 

Inspections and other ceremonies are scheduled for 
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nine o'clock. If there are none, he goes to work immedi¬ 
ately on his folder of paper-work, placed on his uncluttered 
desk by one of his aides or secretaries. He uses a red-blue 
pencil for marginal notes and instructions. A courier goes 
rattling about the mountain roads in a jeep for liaison with 
different sections of his secretariat. The house built by a 
Japanese architect in western style is too small for more 
than a couple of secretaries and two military aides. 

The Generalissimo's hearing is acute, he needs no glasses 
for desk work, the gray of his mustache and hair are the 
only indications of his sixty-seven years. For more than 
twenty of these, while other world leaders have risen, 
aged rapidly, and fallen or died, this man has continued 
with little change in appearance. During his temporary 
retirement from the presidency in 1949, he gained nine 
pounds, but is now back to his customary 125. 

He seldom receives state visitors or other guests until 
lunch-time or later. Lunch itself, and often dinner, may 
be a conference. If he eats alone with Madame Chiang 
the meal is almost frugally simple. Vegetables prepared 
Chinese style with small pieces of meat, fish or eggs and 
flavorsome sauce, two small bowls of rice, a Chinese honey 
orange constitute the usual lunch. Dinner is almost equally 
simple, starting with a clear soup. Madame Chiang en¬ 
joys her breakfast coffee; the Generalissimo drinks nothing 
stronger than tea. Sometimes in late afternoon he has tea 
with lemon and sugar, and a Chinese cake or spring-roll. 
He does not smoke. He is not too rigid to have champagne 
served when VIP’s are present and to raise his stemmed 
glass to propose or respond to a toast. The only manner¬ 
ism I have noted is a bobbing of the head, in double-quick 
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time, as he says, “Howl Howl” (“Good! Goodl”) when 
greeting foreigners—a habit formed probably to put at 
ease those who speak no more Chinese than he does Eng¬ 
lish. 

He usually wears a plain, high-collared suit of olive 
drab, unadorned by decoration or insignia of office. This 
type of severe but neat uniform was designed by Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen in an attempt to replace the long, inconvenient, 
and expensive gown of the Chinese gentleman with some¬ 
thing dignified yet utilitarian. He wears a wrist watch, 
carries a cane when walking for exercise, not because he 
needs it; it is just an old Chinese custom. 

There are several titles or forms of address in Chinese 
for Chiang. Among his colleagues he is often referred to 
as “Wei-yuan-chang” (Chairman of Military Affairs Coun¬ 
cil), his pre-Constitution post and tide; or as “Tsung- 
tsai” (General of Kuomintang); or “Ts’ung-tung” (Presi¬ 
dent). He is Generalissimo because of his five-star rank 
or as a translation from the Chinese of “special class top- 
general”. 

Foreigners, especially Americans with their penchant 
for nicknames, may shorten this to “G’issimo” or “G’imo” 
—meaning no disrespect—but none would think of using it 
as a form of direct address. Chinese may also say “Lao 
shien-shen”, a courteous term, meaning “old teacher”, 
traditionally respectful to use in address to any Chinese 
gendeman who is older than the one who uses it. Chiang 
in turn—unconsciously I think—maintains a reserved dig¬ 
nity or formality of address even with his old colleagues or 
comrades-in-arms, though at times he may call a friend 
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“brother”. There is no hint of superiority or inferiority 
complex. He lives the brotherhood of man. 

At the end of a long testimony before a Congressional 
committee one time. General Wedemeyer said, 

“When I went to China I was prepared not to like this 
man ... I did like him ... I think if you gentlemen 
here could meet him, you would like him too.” 

ft ft ft 

In 1927, Chiang Kai-shek took two memorable steps. 
First, when the Communists who had infiltrated the Kuo- 
mintang party made their play for power by setting up an 
independent government in Hankow, he purged the party 
of Reds, sent the Russian advisers home, and closed the 
Soviet Consulates in China in one clean sweep. 

Secondly, he married Mei-ling Soong. American-edu¬ 
cated from childhood, graduated with honors from 
Wellesley College, Mei-ling was as westernized as any 
American. High-spirited and sparkling, she moved in 
Shanghai social circles on her return with grace and 
charm. The more serious side of her nature was shown in 
her active participation in YWCA work, especially the in¬ 
dustrial work among factory girls and women of Shanghai. 
She was to be a true helpmate to her husband, especially 
in his contacts with Westerners. She was to become his 
spiritual mentor, and this deepened her own spirituality. 
She told me once of finding him trying to understand the 
Bible he had promised her mother to read. She began to 
study both the English and the Chinese Bible, and a Con¬ 
cordance, to help explain the Old Testament to him. 
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Again and again she has shown herself to be a woman 
of courage, never hesitating to accompany him or to go 
to him whatever the danger. She flew into the camp of 
the enemy during his captivity at the hands of the Young 
Marshal. She nearly lost her life in a bombing-raid of the 
Japanese when driving by car from Nanking to Shanghai. 
She has flown in weather that forced the pilot to land in a 
rice-paddy, but was ready to take off again as soon as he 
could do so. 

Shortly before their marriage, my husband and I called 
on her in her mother’s home. She was in gay spirits, about 
to marry the most important rising military and political 
figure in China. She showed us a telegram from the late 
Eugene Chen, then in Moscow, calling her uncompli¬ 
mentary names for marrying the divorced young general. 
It sounded like the "sour grapes” of a rejected suitor—as 
it was. 

And then as our conversation became more serious, she 
asked my YMCA husband if he would be willing to accom¬ 
pany the General and herself on a trip abroad to study and 
observe the economic and industrial life of the United 
States and Europe. She said the young general felt his 
need of such a trip in order to cope with the economic 
problems and budding industry of agricultural China. 

At the moment, the Northern Expedition was not com¬ 
pleted, not all the warlords were won over or forced into 
line, the unification of China was not yet complete; the 
new government was established in Nanking, but faced 
many problems including the remnant of the Comintern. 
It was hardly a propitious time to leave China to visit the 
West. 
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Many a time I have wondered if the course of history 
might have been different had this plan been carried out. 
Would industrialization of China have been pushed more 
rapidly? Would the economic chaos after the war and the 
disastrous measure of the gold yuan have been avoided? 
Would it have been possible to check inflation? I do not 
know. After World War I economic chaos in a highly in¬ 
dustrialized country, Germany, and sky-rocketing inflation 
proved equally disastrous. I do not know the answer. 

The Soong-Chiang wedding took place in November 
1927 in the fabulous Majestic Hotel of Shanghai, long 
since razed for the building of modem apartment houses. 
Outstanding social event of the year, with hundreds of 
guests of the many nationalities represented in a great 
cosmopolitan city like Shanghai, it was a dramatic and 
colorful affair. 

Of greater personal interest even than being present at 
the wedding, is the fact that ours was the first western 
home the Chiangs dined in after their marriage. In our 
oldest guestbook (one of the few things Japanese soldiers 
did not get in looting our home ten years later), their 
names are inscribed in Chinese on December 13, 1927, 
with those of the C. T. Wangs*, the late Admiral and Mrs. 
Mark C. Bristol and a few others. 

Chiang is practical and unassuming. I remember the big 
house in Nanking on the road to Sun Yat-sen’s tomb which 
was built to be the Presidential residence. When the Rus¬ 
sian attempt to communize China through advisers and 
infiltration into the Kuomintang had failed, and Chiang 

•Dr. Chenting Wang preceded Dr. Hu Shih as Chinese Ambas¬ 
sador to Washington. 
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had established the National Government in Nanking in 
1928, he looked at the fine mansion and said: 

“We should not feather our own nests in the midst of a 
suffering people.” 

He declined to move in then, nor did he ever change his 
mind. The Chinese “White House” with its green-tiled, 
curving Chinese roof became a guest house for foreign 
VIPs. 

At the most discouraging period of the Japanese War— 
perhaps the height of the Stilwell controversy, or the low¬ 
est ebb of lend-lease—Chiang Kai-shek vowed that if vic¬ 
tory put the National Government again into Nanking, he 
would make a non-denominational chapel of the sumptu¬ 
ous guest house. So it became in time and was called (in 
Chinese) the “Hall of the Song of Victory.” 

When we interviewed the Generalissimo on Formosa, 
one of the newsmen stationed on Taiwan* asked how he 
explained the contradiction in Communism’s appeal on 
the one hand to aspirations of human brotherhood, and 
on the other to the basest motives, the purging of opposi¬ 
tion, building the economy on slave labor, etc. General 
Chiang said that idealism is lacking among real Com¬ 
munists, but they exploit idealists in every country to carry 
out their selfish ends. The newsman continued: 

“Do you think, Mr. President, that there are any idealists 
left in the hierarchy of the Russian Communist Party?” 

“No,” General Chiang replied quietly. “They were all 
killed long ago.” 


• • • 

•Clyde Farnsworth of Scripps Howard. 
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I have not only known the Chiang Kai-sheks, I have also 
known others who were more often in their home, such as 
companions or secretaries of Madame Chiang, the late 
W. H. Donald, Australian adviser and friend, and the late 
Bishop Logan Boots of the Episcopal Church who became 
their spiritual adviser. I have never met anyone who knew 
them personally—with the exception of the Polish woman 
who wangled a publicity job with China’s First Lady to 
do her harm*—who did not have profound respect and ad¬ 
miration for both of them. W. H. Donald, for instance, a 
professed agnostic, once said to my husband: “If anything 
could persuade me to become a Christian, it would be the 
personal life of the Generalissimo and Madame Chiang!” 

I was in Shanghai in 1945 when the Generalissimo re¬ 
turned after an absence of nearly nine years. Madame 
Chiang flew in from Mukden where, after the war, she had 
gone to encourage the troops, and where a Russian by the 
name of Malenovsky refused to attend a reception in her 
honor. In his absence, however, it is said that she thanked 
all the Russian officers present for their help in getting the 
Japanese out of Manchuria, and offered a toast which 
ended, “May you all be going home soon!” 

Shanghai gave the Chiangs a tremendous welcome, un¬ 
mistakably warm and spontaneous. An official reception 
was arranged for the Generalissimo on the Recreation 
Grounds of Bubbling Well Road. General Albert C. Wede- 
meyer, with many other American officers and the interna¬ 
tional corps of diplomats, participated in the ceremonies 
before a crowded stadium and great throngs of people 

°See Chap. VII. Ilona Half Sues, author of Shark's Fins and 
MiOet. 
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filling the grounds and overflowing to the fences and all 
the surrounding balconies and trees. 

The next day we were among a handful of Americans 
invited with some forty Chinese educational and civic 
leaders to the imposing residence of the late M. du Pac 
de Marsoulies, which had been rented by the Chinese 
Government and was about to be put at the disposal of 
General Wedemeyer for his Shanghai sojourn. 

The Chinese dignitaries whom the Generalissimo and 
Madame Chiang greeted so graciously were heads of uni¬ 
versities and other institutions who had remained in 
Shanghai under the Japanese. They felt they had endured 
what those who went west had escaped. The Chinese who 
fled 1500 miles to the hinterland and returned to start 
again from scratch, felt that their lot had been the hard 
one, and that perhaps those who stayed had collaborated 
at least to a degree with the Japanese. 

So there was a schism between the two groups, and the 
Chiangs had invited leaders from both sides, some of them 
elder statesmen, to express appreciation of their loyalty 
and to mollify hurt feelings. In her speech at the tea-table 
Madame Chiang showed her tactful understanding of 
their position by relating an experience she had just had 
in Peking. 

“I talked with a humble woman in Peiping who told me 
of life under the Japanese,” she said. “Every day at a cer¬ 
tain time the people were told they must stop whatever 
they were doing, turn toward the East, and pray for the 
Emperor. This woman said, *We stopped our work at the 
appointed moment, we turned toward the East, we bowed 
our heads, and we prayed. But we did not pray for the 
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Emperor. We prayed for you and the Generalissimo and 
the National Government of China!’ ” Whether in Peking, 
in Shanghai or in Chungking, patriotic Chinese were not 
bending more than necessary for survival under the Japa¬ 
nese, but were loyal to China and China’s leaders. 

I left China in 1946, soon after General Marshall ar¬ 
rived. The next time I was to see the President of China 
was on Formosa in 1950. In the interim, the ill-fated 
Marshall Mission had done its worst; it had induced 
Chiang to demobilize a million and a half soldiers who 
knew nothing but soldiering, who may or may not have 
had homes left, who had no means of subsistence, so that 
many joined the Communist armies which had ignored 
the injunction to demobilize. 

General Marshall’s embargo on arms, a mm unition and 
spare parts had turned the tide in military affairs in favor 
of the Chinese Communists who were well equipped with 
Japanese materiel from Manchuria. Our post mortems 
over the National Government had undermined the con¬ 
fidence of the Chinese themselves in their government, 
and persuaded Americans that National China was not 
worth saving. The White Paper had announced the end of 
all aid. 

Except for two periods of “stepping down” from the 
Presidency—once in 1929 for a month when Sun Fo tried 
to run things; the second in 1949 when things went from 
bad to worse under Vice-President Li—Chiang Kai-shek 
had been in office continuously since 1927. According to 
the Constitution, the president of China cannot resign. He 
can be impeached. Or, as in these two instances, he can 
step down temporarily. Against his better judgment, 
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Chiang withdrew in favor of Li Tsung-jen who wanted to 
by further negotiations with the Communists. This, as the 
last skeptic should have learned after General Marshall s 
experience, was completely and utterly futile. 

Just as Chiang with foresight had prepared Chungking 
to be the seat of government in case the Japanese con¬ 
quered China in depth, so in 1948-9 he prepared Formosa 
as a refuge and provisional seat of government Two ship¬ 
loads of war supplies, detoured to Taiwan when the Na¬ 
tional armies were collapsing along the Yangtze, were 
destined to be the bulk of supplies for National China for 
two long years to come. Two shiploads in the face of ex¬ 
pected invasion. Two shiploads to blockade and raid the 
coast of China. 

About a year after stepping aside to let Vice-President 
Li by negotiations with the Communists, and to meet the 
American State Departments persistent pressure for a 
Third Force leader, Chiang resumed the reins of office 
under the Constitution. On March 3,1953, a new issue of 
stamps commemorated the third anniversary of his re¬ 
sumption of office. In those three years he reorganized the 
government, streamlined the armed services, pulled For¬ 
mosa out of the red, checked inflation, and won the ad¬ 
miration of every fairminded person who has visited 
Taiwan. 

Chiang has been the titular head of the Kuomintang, 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s party of revolution against the Manchu 
imperial house, since the death of Dr. Sun in 1925. The 
party, virile and revolutionary in its early days, with the 
years undoubtedly accumulated dust, cobwebs of intrigue 
and corrupt practises. After disclosures which in the last 
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election led to the repudiation of the party entrenched in 
our government, we of all people should be able to under¬ 
stand this. Long years of war in China delayed the needed 
reforms. The Kuomintang was very much in disfavor with 
the people, and about the time the Communists took over, 
they were saying, “Nothing could be worse than what we 
have!” They little knew. 

Chiang has always had many patriotic, devoted public 
servants of ability and integrity, especially in the top 
echelons of government. But, like Lincoln, he has never 
had enough. When he first became a Christian, he took 
the advice of certain missionaries to put responsibility on 
Christian officers in the army and Christians in govern¬ 
ment. He learned the hard way that, though Christian, 
they were not always competent. 

On Formosa in 1950 one of our press party asked Gov¬ 
ernor K. C. Wu how such sweeping reforms had been 
effected in so short a time since the evacuation from the 
mainland. Governor Wu replied: 

“On Taiwan one hundred able, honest administrators 
can do the job. But take the same one hundred and spread 
them out over all of mainland China and they are not 
enough!” 

Much more of what China’s president is really like 
could be learned by an analysis of his public addresses. 
More than any other head of state that I know of, and 
much more than any other military leader, he has shown 
magnanimity to the enemy. Even during World War II he 
pleaded with his people not to hate the Japanese people, 
and when it was over, he urged them to forgive. Where 
Russia and the Chinese Communists are concerned, the 

* 
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same restraint leads him to refer to “the instigation of 
Soviet Russia”, the “Central People's Government as sub¬ 
servient to Soviet Russia”. In contrast to all the venomous 
epithets hurled at his government “as a remnant clique of 
the Kuomintang”, about the strongest statement I have 
found in President Chiang’s speeches is this: “The Russian 
aggressor is even more malicious than the Japanese mili¬ 
tarist.” In neither reference does he accuse the people 
of the country. Of Mao Tze-tung he once said: “Mao is 
more shameless and heartless than Yuan Shih-kai who ac¬ 
cepted Japan’s Twenty-one Demands in order to further 
his monarchical dreams, or Wang Ching-wei who signed 
the ‘Program for the Adjustment of Sino-Japanese Rela¬ 
tions’ in order to accelerate the establishment of his puppet 
regime.” He could see the play for power in all three cases. 

In his relations with Americans, unlike General Stilwell 
who could not get on with Lord Mountbatten or General 
Bissell or General Chennault or General Chiang, the Gen¬ 
eralissimo worked harmoniously with all Americans in 
China during the war except the difficult Stilwell. And his 
magnanimity came to the fore when he named a new road 
connecting up with the Burma Road, the Stilwell Road, 
even though by that time Stilwell had been recalled and he 
might easily have forgotten him. 

General Wedemeyer’s high regard for the Generalissimo 
has been expressed on a number of occasions. Before the 
Committee on Appropriations of the US Senate, he testi¬ 
fied: 

Chiang Kai-shek . . . has opposed Co mmunis m throughout 
his history, and he also stayed with us as an ally in the war, con¬ 
taining in China one million and a half Japanese soldiers who 
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might have been employed against our men in the Pacific . . . 
I personally think he is a fine character, and that you gentle¬ 
men on this committee would admire and respect him . . . 

I think the Generalissimo has endeavored to meet our every 
requirement. If I were he, I would be quite impatient with 
America, but he never appeared so. His parting statement 
when 1 left is indicative of his character. He said: “Whether 
or not your country gives aid or assistance to China, I will con¬ 
tinue to use every force at my disposal to combat Com¬ 
munism; and I will continue to strive to create a democracy in 
China, but changes in government are going to take a long 
number of years. I may not be able to accomplish that in my 
lifetime. It will be contingent upon outside influence, the in¬ 
fluence of your country and of Russia, whether or not I am 
able to create political and economic stability at home.” 

Before the House Foreign Affairs Committee, General 
Wedemeyer had this to say of the president of China: 

I do know the Generalissimo, as well as any Occidental, I 
believe, for I had almost two years of intimate daily contact 
with him. I went to China prepared not to trust him or to like 
him, but I left China with the highest regard and admiration 
for that man. I think you would have had the same feeling if 
you had had the same experience I had with him. 

He was always straightforward and always gave evidence of 
a sincere determination to help die common people . . . 
There are weaknesses in his government. There are weaknesses 
in all governments. However the fact remains that the present 
government is in opposition to a force in the world which I 
think all agree we must definitely do something to stop . . . 
During the decade 1927-57, it was really remarkable the prog¬ 
ress being made by the Generalissimo, aided by many of the 
same people who are in his government today. 
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In 1937, a few days before the Japanese War broke out. 
Admiral Harry S. Yamell sat on the porch of our summer 
cottage at Tsingtao asking many questions about China 
over a cup of jasmine tea. After the war, this former Com- 
mander in Chief of the US Asiatic Fleet said of Chiang: 

Chiang Kai-shek has been fighting Communism in China for 
21 years. In view of our recent vast expenditure to that end in 
Europe, he should have our commendation rather than our 
censure. The Nationalist government has many faults. How¬ 
ever, it represents more closely what we consider a democracy 
than any other that is likely to succeed it. 

General Robert B. McClure of the CBI Theater of War 
said in April 1949:* 

... Of more importance to us today is the fact that the 
Generalissimo is the only head of state today who has been the 
unrelenting, bitter, firm, and open opponent of Communism on 
the battlefields of China for twenty years ... I believe that 
historians will record him as one of the greatest men of our 
time . . . Given the choice of supporting the Generalissimo, a 
loyal wartime ally, or through inaction failing to support him 
and thus directly or indirectly supporting the Communists, I 
feel that our support should go to die Nationalist Government 
now. 

And it is pertinent to quote Mr. Sumner Welles who said 
after the war:** 

. . . Chiang Kai-shek has had to face every conceivable ob¬ 
stacle in his epic and interminable struggle as head of the 

•In an address at the University of Colorado. 

••Where are we HeadingP, 1946. 
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National Government and as chief of the Kuomintang to save 
his country from foreign domination and to urge it ever on¬ 
ward to national unity. He has demonstrated qualities of 
statesmanship and vision that were not apparent in those years 
now long since past when he served under Sim Yat-sen. He has 
been untiring in the pursuit of his country’s interests as he has 
seen them. His resiliency has been superhuman. That he will 
go down in history as one of the great figures in the reconstruc¬ 
tion of a new Asia cannot be questioned. 

Through all these different testimonies runs a silver cord 
of integrity, devotion to country, and concern for the wel¬ 
fare of his people. No one man can modernize a huge 
backward country in one generation, especially if he 
espouses democratic methods for the process. And no one 
man can make a vast nation democratic overnight. No one 
man can hold back the floodtide of aggressive Communism 
unless there are strong allies to help mend the dykes and 
keep the devastating waters from inundating the land. 
Better than anyone else we of America could have sup¬ 
plied the materials and enheartened the Chinese to repair 
their dykes before Communism poured through. Instead, 
we undermined confidence in their leaders, then washed 
our hands: “Nothing we did . . . nothing we failed to do 
could have changed the result in China.” 

Does the man, who said he had long ago banished from 
his mind “any thought of life or death, honor or humili¬ 
ation,” command the respect and loyalty of the nine or ten 
million people on Taiwan today? 

Frank Robertson, Christian Science Monitor’s corre¬ 
spondent, reported from Formosa in the spring of 1951: 
“The position of General Chiang is considered sounder 
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than at any time in recent years. This is largely the result 
of house-cleaning which he himself ordered.” Taiwanese 
youth, both young men and girls, have volunteered for 
Army training. The tribes’ people—aborigines who were 
once head-hunters, and who gave the Japanese such seri¬ 
ous problems throughout their administration—have sent 
delegations down from the hills to pledge their loyalty to 
the Generalissimo, while tribes’ princesses have organized 
groups of mountain girls to entertain the soldiers with 
folk dances and singing in their picturesque aboriginal 
costumes. I saw these girls perform in 1950. Last spring 
thirty of them visited Kinmen Island to entertain the guer¬ 
rillas; Mrs. Karl Rankin went with them to give the guer¬ 
rillas cigarettes as a token of Formosa’s interest in what 
they were doing in raids on the mainland. 

An American publisher who returned to the States after 
long years in China—who cannot go on record because of 
colleagues left behind—said to me: “About eight million 
Chinese may be for Communism*; the other 442,000,000 
are still our friends!” 

A young American from Peiping, quite favorable to the 
new regime when it first came in so well-disciplined and 
seemingly incorrupt (for he had known the Nationalists 
only in the years of deterioration), says, “At least 85% of 
the people of North China today are against the regime”. 
Asked when the tide had begun to turn, he replied, “Al¬ 
most immediately.” 

He told of his cook who for a time after the Communists 
took over gave them help only with the evening meal. The 

"This is an estimate of 3,000,000 party members, and 5,000,000 
in the Army. 
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cook explained that the “People’s Government” had made 
him responsible for the Chinese servants in ten households 
of that neighborhood. The young wife had to cope with a 
Chinese cook-stove and her husband had to carry all the 
water by buckets swung from a coolie’s shoulder-pole. But 
the cook gradually gave them more and more of his time 
again. One day he was swatting flies in the house with 
such force that his American employer asked (in Chinese), 
“Why hit them so hard?” Without looking up, he replied 
sotto voce, “I am wishing every fly was a Communist!” 

A missionary whom I have known since 1920, returned 
from South China in mid-1951. She said, “Many of the stu¬ 
dents are indoctrinated, but 90% of the older people are 
praying for the return of Chiang Kai-shek!” She was not 
prejudiced in his favor, for she had believed much of the 
propaganda against him. But she knew how the people 
felt. 

So the earlier estimates of Americans who had oppor¬ 
tunity to know Chiang personally seem to stand. Bishop 
James E. Walsh said in the last year of the Japanese war: 

When the history of our age is assessed, the present leader 
of China will stand revealed as one of its greatest men ... A 
man of the people, he knows their needs and has nothing so 
much at heart as the promotion of their true welfare. He is 
neither a dictator nor a figurehead; he is simply a determined 
man with a conscience, a sense of responsibility, and a deep 
love of country. 

On Formosa a veteran newsman said in 1950: “Chiang 
Kai-shek has captured folk-fancy like that which created 
supermen in Scandinavian sagas, in Homeric epics and in 
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hill-billy ballads. In the drama and minstrelsy of the Chi¬ 
nese people he has become that type of legendary figure!” 
And in his lifetime, not as embellished by the passage of 
time! In the eyes of nearly ten million on Taiwan then his 
prestige has been restored and enhanced. 

Sentiment of overseas Chinese had changed greatly dur¬ 
ing the past three years. The independent Hongkong 
Standard of April 3, 1951, told of a propaganda film pro¬ 
duced by the Chinese Communists captioned: “The Life 
of a Chinese Policeman”. It dealt with the Chinese war¬ 
lords of old Peking, the Northern Expedition of General 
Chiang (1926-8), the Japanese War, and the Communist 
war of “liberation”. Both the Nationalist emblem and 
Chiang were shown for the purpose of derision, but under 
cover of darkness in the Shanghai movie house the audi¬ 
ence clapped whenever the national flag or the Generalis¬ 
simo appeared. This was the reaction in other cities 
wherever the film was shown—so much so that the parts 
calling forth this demonstration of loyalty had to be cut, 
despite the break this made in the continuity. 

In Hongkong, a Fox Movietone Newsreel showed the 
Chinese tank-corps review in Taiwan. The audience went 
wild. 

Each October 10—anniversary of the founding of the 
Republic—more Nationalist flags are in evidence all over 
Hongkong. Each October 1st—anniversary for the Com¬ 
munist regime in Peiping—Chinese Communist flags have 
become fewer, until last year (1952) only two official ones 
(over Communist headquarters and bank in Hongkong) 
could be found. 
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Last year the Overseas Chinese associations in the Far 
East—from Hongkong, Manila, Singapore, Bangkok, 
Borneo—sent their delegations, over 200 in all, to Taiwan 
for a convention renewing their allegiance to the National 
Government and President Chiang. They brought gifts to 
the treasury and with great enthusiasm they pledged the 
support of their communities. The extortion racket applied 
by the Communist regime to the Overseas Chinese did 
more than anything else to turn them against it, for having 
exhausted their resources in many cases to protect rela¬ 
tives in Red China they learned that those relatives were 
killed anyhow. Twice the Chinese Chamber of Commerce 
in Singapore petitioned the British Government to with¬ 
draw its recognition of the Peiping regime. 

The new Asia Press , started on a shoe-string by former 
UP Chinese correspondent Chang Kuo-sin, and the liter¬ 
ary project of Aid Refugee Chinese Intellectuals—both 
utilizing refugees who know the conditions in Red China 
—are now producing books, magazines and news services 
to help win the battle for the minds of the Overseas 
Chinese. 

So, as far as the Chinese people are concerned, the 
Communist propaganda against President Chiang calls 
for little refutation today, because all reports coming out 
of Red China with the innumerable refugees agree that 
the greatest tyranny of all time has been fastened upon the 
hapless people. There is no protection of life or property, 
no means of livelihood for those who do not conform, no 
freedom of speech, of silence, of work, of residence, of 
travel from one place to another, of assembly, of trade or 
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of religion. Intellectuals and farmers alike are being exe¬ 
cuted—all who fail to wax enthusiastic for the “new 
democracy”. 

To say that Chiang was driven from the mainland be- 
cause of his own ineptitude is only part of the truth. When 
Hongkong and Singapore were surrendered to the Japa¬ 
nese in World War II, was it because the people preferred 
the Japanese? Did the surrender of the Philippines prove 
that the Filipinos preferred the Japanese to the Amer¬ 
icans? Did the collapse of France prove the French pre¬ 
ferred the Germans? No. In China the Communists with 
Soviet backing conquered the war-weary armies of Chiang, 
deserted during their Civil War by America. 

Taiwan is today the beacon, and Chiang Kai-shek the 
symbol, which keep hope alive for the millions on the 
mainland of China. In his message on the Double Tenth 
anniversary last October, President Chiang said, “Our 
thoughts turn to our distressed compatriots on the main¬ 
land . . . They look with expectancy to the day when our 
national army will go to their rescue by launching a 
counter-attack . . . We are confident that our anti-Com- 
munist struggle will triumph . . . when that time comes 
I shall have fulfilled my life-long ambition of realizing the 
last wishes of Dr. Sun Yat-sen.” 

Those who discredit this man, who spread the vilifying 
propaganda of his enemies, hurt the faith that his people 
place in him, and weaken their will to recover their home¬ 
land. If their morale is again broken, it may not rise or be 
restored in our generation. 

It is easy to see why the Kremlin hates Chiang Kai-shek. 
But why did so many in America accept the Co mmunis t 
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appraisal of him as the truth? Why did the Truman ad¬ 
ministration desert this consistent foe of die world-wide 
conspiracy we now know includes the goal of our destruc¬ 
tion too? 
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"Liberate the Mainland!” 


BEFORE CONCLUDING, THERE IS AN IMPORTANT QUES- 

tion which must be faced, the most vital one for the future 
of China, indeed of all Asia. It is: What hope can be held 
out that the closed door in China can be reopened? Can 
mainland China be recovered for the free world? 

Earlier we have pointed out that Russia has never made 
America’s mistake of underestimating the importance of 
China. The period in American history which began with 
Yalta and ended in January 1953, will go down in history 
as the infamous decade when America deserted a faithful 
wartime ally and traditional friend. A new policy toward 
China became imperative, not only to save China, but to 
save America. In the fall of 1952 the American people by 
an overwhelming majority gave Dwight Eisenhower the 
mandate to formulate that new policy and to seize the 
initiative in cold war or hot from the Soviet Union. 

Before attempting to answer the question of reopening 
the closed door of China, let us recapitulate. 

We have seen that Communists and fellow-travelers in 
the Department of Commerce stymied much of the lend- 
lease allocated to China during the war. We have seen that 
the so-called experts of the Owen Lattimore school of 
thought in the State Department circumvented postwar 
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promises to National China, that they sent the Marshall 
Mission, not to help Chiang win his civil war, but to end it 
by coalition with Communists. Under the aegis of that 
mission, cease-fire truces were called at crucial moments 
and critical places, Chiang was persuaded to demobilize a 
million and a half troops, and finally a ten-month embargo 
on arms and ammunition caused superiority in arms and 
ammunition to go over to the Communists. 

We have seen that the young diplomats who replaced 
Grew, Berle, and Hombeck claimed the Chinese Com¬ 
munists were “agrarian reformers”, that they could be 
weaned away from Russia, and that we could make a Tito 
out of Mao Tze-tung. They were antagonistic toward the 
Nationalists, especially the Generalissimo. They under¬ 
mined the confidence of Americans in the government of 
China, and the confidence of the Chinese themselves in 
that government and its leaders. 

Acheson later denied that recognition of Red China had 
ever been considered, just as he denied that any re¬ 
sponsible persons in the State Department ever regarded 
the Chinese Communists as agrarian reformers—but both 
are on the record. In Japan, in 1950, Ambassador Jessup 
said that we would recognize Red China “in a matter of 
two or three weeks”. Our US delegation in the United 
Nations took the position that, while we would not vote to 
seat Red China in the UN, we would not use the veto to 
prevent such a move by other nations. These were post¬ 
mortems over a government regarded as finished. 

The White Paper itself, edited by Dr. Jessup and a staff 
of eighty, was a postmortem. So also was the directive of 
December 23,1949 to consulates in the Far East to be pre- 
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pared for the imminent fall of Formosa. Hypocritically 
explained before Congressional hearings in 1952 as “in¬ 
tended for its propaganda effect” in case Formosa fell, its 
purpose was actual—not psychological—for it brought all 
Embassy women and children and non-essential personnel 
home from Formosa, and the staff of Marsmen Engineer¬ 
ing Company as well, persuaded they were on a sinking 
ship. 

All this time our policy was not merely a do-nothing 
policy. It was surreptitiously but dynamically iniquitous. 
At the time our press party visited Taiwan in 1950, six 
weeks before the outbreak of the Korean War, it was a 
policy of “Ditch Chiang Kai-shek; let Formosa gol” 

Our group had the most amazing interview with the 
ranking American official in the United States Embassy 
at that time. He was Charge d’Affaires at a time when Am¬ 
bassador Stuart was unable to serve for health reasons and 
Mr. Rankin had not yet been appointed Minister. Our 
group represented Time and Life, Readers Digest, Cos¬ 
mopolitan, Christian Science Monitor, NANA, Scripps- 
Howard, NEA, and fifteen other services. Veteran news¬ 
men were treated to this “press conference:” 

Question: “Would you briefly outline the situation on For¬ 
mosa?” 

Answer: “It would be difficult to make predictions. . . .” 

Q. “Is it true that there was no resistance on Hainan?” 

A. “Well, I couldn't say as to that. . . .” 

Q. “What precautions are being taken for the expected as¬ 
sault on Formosa?” 

A. “Well, here at the Embassy we’re building bomb¬ 
shelters.” 
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This from an official,* dad in white shirt and shorts, uphold¬ 
ing the dignity of the United States by dangling his legs from 
the edge of a desk in the Embassy. 

Q. "What anti-aircraft defense do the Chinese have?” 

A. “I don’t know specifically. . . .” 

Q. "What are your impressions of Chiang Kai-shek?” 

A. “No comment.” 

Q. “Is there any American consensus of opinion as to how 
long Formosa could hold out?” 

A. “I haven’t heard.” 

Q. “How many Americans are there on Formosa?” 

A. “I don’t know exactly.around 200, I’d say.” 

Q. “Is there any independence movement apart from the 
Chinese Nationalists?” 

A. *1 don’t know as to that.” 

Q. “What economic aid is ECA giving?” 

A. “Fertilizer and some other supplies ... I don’t know 
exactly.” 

Q. “Is there any Communist activity on the island?” 

A. “I don’t know as to that” 

At this point, Cecil Brown, CBS commentator, said, “If 
there is nothing that you can tell us, there is no point in 
our staying longer.” Bill Gray of Time and Life, unofficial 
spokesman for our group, said in placating tone to Brown, 
“I think we’re learning something.” 

Shortly before, Jessup had roved as far as Formosa. All 
that was available to these American newsmen was 
Jessup’s itinerary—already published—and his Taipei 
schedule. 

• « • 

*1 do not name him because I think he was inhibited by orders 
from Washington, almost afraid to say his soul was his own. 
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The betrayal of National China was almost complete. At 
Yalta, where Alger Hiss was adviser to an aging and ailing 
president, Manchuria was delivered into Russian hands. 
We let Russia in, and Russia let the Communists in. 

Manchuria became the arsenal of Red China, the train¬ 
ing base for the North Korean Army, the supply base for 
the Chinese Communists from which to launch their entry 
into the Korean War. It gave both Korean and Chinese 
Communists the resources to invade South Korea and 
build up the formidable forces (with additional Russian 
equipment) which have stained the snows on Korean 
mountains with the blood of 200,000 brave Korean soldiers 
as well as the blood of American, Canadian, Turkish, Fili- 
pino and other mothers’ sons. This was the tragic conse- 
quence of our postwar policy of letting China go. 

We have seen that the Communist party's program on 
China in the USA—demanding a congressional investiga¬ 
tion of the China Lobby in Washington, the preparation 
of our government to recognize Red China, the persuading 
of our government to trade with the Red regime—coin¬ 
cided with the China program of the uninvestigated Com¬ 
mittee for a Democratic Far Eastern Policy, the Red China 
Lobby, which has spread the vicious propaganda vilifying 
both Chinese and Americans who believed that a free 
China was essential to a free America and a free world. 

We have seen that Free China on Formosa refused to 
die, that instead—like the traditional tiger—it licked its 
wounds and returned to the fray. Malenkov, like Stalin, 
must know that as long as the Chiang Kai-shek govern¬ 
ment stands, his conquest of China is incomplete; that as 
long as a Free China lives on Formosa his conquest of the 
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mainland is insecure, despite the ghastly purge of opposi¬ 
tion there. 

America is slowly learning this truth also, and by the 
inexorable march of world events has been compelled to 
re-evaluate and modify her policy toward Free China to 
something more nearly resembling the traditional one of 
friendship and cooperation. 

In November 1952 the State Department official who 
in 1949 told me China was of no importance to the United 
States visited Taiwan while I was there. He was by then 
Assistant Secretary of State.* He took an entirely different 
attitude toward National China. In his press conference I 
asked the last question: “Would you comment on what 
you feel is the importance of a free China to a free Amer- 
icar 

“That’s a big question,” said Mr. Allison, “one which I 
could talk on for hours.” 

But he did not leave it at that. He gave me the answer 
I was giving him the opportunity to make. He continued: 

“A free China of course is important, not only to a free 
America, but to the whole free world!” 

I did not think Mr. Allison would remember me. I did 
not join the group of pressmen, foreign and Chinese, who 
crowded about him at the conclusion of the conference. 
But he turned and said, “You’re Mrs. Fitch, aren’t you? 
Let me see, I saw you last in 1949, was it?” 

“Yes, the summer of ’49,” I said. 

Then I added, “I asked that last question this morning 
to hear you say something different from what you said to 
me then in Washington.” 

*Mr. Allison is now our Ambassador to Japan. 
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He smiled. “Times change. . . .” 

“And people can change their minds,” I added, “I am 
glad to hear a State Department official admit that he has 
changed his.” 

“And we make mistakes”, he volunteered. “We’re 
human, you know.” 

In all fairness to Mr. Allison, I believe that, just as his 
position was typical of the State Department in 1949, his 
changed attitude in 1952 also reflected State’s policy, then 
somewhat revised, toward China. And I would add to his 
credit that his admission of human frailty in that Depart¬ 
ment was emphatically not typical. 

In facing up to the grave question of whether or not the 
closed door in China can be reopened, this changed atti¬ 
tude on the part of the State Department is of vital signifi¬ 
cance. It has of course changed even more under President 
Eisenhower’s administration, though there was one very 
bad moment last April,* when headlines of possible 
policy were devastating. We read, “US Would Accept 
Peace in Divided Korea; Considers a UN Trusteeship for 
Formosa.” The President through his press secretary 
promptly denied that our government would consider 
either. 

I have tried to make it clear that, on the basis of per¬ 
formance on Taiwan, the National Government of China 
deserves all the help we can give in military advice and 
training, in materiel and equipment, including planes and 
ships, guns and ammunition, bazookas, mortars, flame¬ 
throwers and whatever else it takes to fight a modern war. 

By February of 1951 the Christian Science Monitor 

9 New York Times, April 9,1953. 
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correspondent* on Formosa—previously rather favorably 
impressed by the Chinese Communists—said that the Na¬ 
tionalists had cleaned house. As he put it, for one prov¬ 
ince —which Formosa is—to sustain the national army and 
support the National Government, was like Texas trying 
to meet the annual bill for the United States armed serv¬ 
ices and the federal administration too, but, he added, 
“the fact that the Nationalists are operating a going con¬ 
cern, is a tribute to how much has been accomplished 
toward bolstering an economy that one year ago was in 
danger of collapse.” 

And the National Government has come a long way 
since February 1951.1 find one needs to visit Taiwan about 
once a year to keep up with the progress. 

« « • 

Is there any other fallacy remaining to sap confidence 
before the recovery of the mainland can even be con¬ 
templated? Yes, there is an illusion which to me is as un¬ 
realistic as any of the other myths. It is the idea of a Third 
Force. We are told that while the Chinese are completely 
fed up with Communism they do not want the “Chiang 
Kai-shek gang” back. If you press for something concrete 
or specific against the G’issimo, these people invariably 
back down. 

Sometimes they reply in vague terms that the G’imo is 
all right “if it were not for his wife and her family”. (They 
never mean Madame Sim Yat-sen who holds a high post 
in the Communist government in Peiping, which is indic¬ 
ative of the source of their ideas.) Remind them that 

•Frank Robertson, then in Taipei. 
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Madame Chiang s brothers and brothers-in-law are all out 
of the government now and they have nothing more to say. 
These out-dated ideas, found among some Americans and 
some Hongkong Chinese but not found on Formosa, are 
hang-overs from the campaign to undermine confidence in 
leading Chinese. Peiping broadcasts, the Peoples China 
and China Monthly Review * are full of this sort of un¬ 
supported accusation. 

Usually those who favor a Third Force are impractical 
intellectuals. Politics has never been their field, and they 
do not realize that in that field things are never black and 
white, but gray. The perfect is never offered in the po¬ 
litical arena, only the lesser of two evils, or the good and 
better. In the case of the Generalissimo and any possible 
alternative, one is compelled to admit that no alternative 
except Communism exists. A quip in Hongkong is: “A 
Third Force would be a good idea, if there were one.” 
There is no third choice, and no force. In China’s life-and- 
death struggle between Communism and Freedom, no 
Third Force could possibly be built in time to challenge 
anything like the support which Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek already possesses. 

As the Christian Science Monitor correspondent said 
in 1951: 

“The position of General Chiang as leader is considered 
sounder than at any time in recent years. This is largely 
the result of housecleaning he himself ordered. Party 
cliques have been pretty well broken up and the power 
they wielded dissolved.” 

In Hongkong last November I was informed that any 

* English-language journals of Red China. 
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number of Chinese who two years ago were for one or an¬ 
other Third Force leader are now definitely for the G’imo 
as the only possible leader who could inspire an attempted 
reconquest of the mainland. A Chinese doctor, bom in 
Malaya, with whom I talked all one evening kept saying, 

“Why not another president?” 

“Like whom?” I rejoined. 

“Why not General Sim Li-jen?” he asked more than 
once. 

“I think General Sun is very much needed to lead the 
army”, I said. 

Any invasion of the mainland under a new and untried 
leader is unthinkable. All Chinese on Formosa seem fully 
confident that they will return, and under the leadership 
of Chiang. An American representing the Committee for 
a Free Asia said, “One is impressed here with the universal 
belief that they are going soon. The strange thing about it 
is, that after you have been here awhile, you begin to 
think so too!” 

Third Force? It is non-existent. It is freely admitted that 
former Vice-president Li Tsung-jen has no following to¬ 
day. “Old Ironsides”, as the famous General Chang Fa- 
kwei is called, and other military leaders once mentioned, 
are not in competition with the G’imo. They may lead 
guerrillas, but will look to President Chiang for leadership 
—and for arms. 

I expected to heat the name of Dr. Carsun Chang* in 
connection with a Third Force, but had to introduce his 
name myself. He was once head of the Democratic-Social¬ 
ist Party which is also almost non-existent now. Dr. 

•Author of The Third Force in China. 
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Chang’s recent book The Third Force in China defeats its 
purpose by numerous contradictions. That party remained 
loyal to National China when the Democratic League 
showed its true colors, long suspected, and went over to 
the Communist camp. But it has dwindled in the last few 
years. 

When I was in northeast India in February of 1952, I 
learned that Dr. Chang was in seclusion there, working 
out the philosophy and platform of his new Third Force 
party. He turned up in Washington later. He was too late 
evidently to receive much encouragement from our State 
Department, already convinced by the Department of De¬ 
fense that military aid must be given to Nationalist China. 
Dr. Chang is personally a very likeable man, but he can 
hardly hope to capture the hearts of his people or to recap¬ 
ture the mainland of China by staying in America. 

A Kerensky in Russia, a De Gaulle in France, a Carsun 
Chang in China (and the last-named never had anything 
approximating the following of the other two) cannot 
build a new party or a strong political machine or army 
fast enough in the midst of a life-and-death struggle to 
challenge general support. As I said to the young Chinese 
doctor from Malaya, “Wait till the mainland has been 
liberated and then in a new election make General Sun 
Li-jen, or K. C. Wu, or Carsun Chang, or anyone who can 
command the votes, your new president!” 

But for the burning, present moment let all Chinese 
everywhere unite in full support of the one man who can 
conceivably inspire the liberation movement—the man 
whose bronze likeness in Taipei ever faces the mainland, 
whose every public address shows he is always remember- 
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mg, never forgetting, the one great purpose for which 
Free China lives. 


« ft • 

Not every country occupied by the enemy in World 
War II was fortunate-enough to have a territory of its own 
to which the government could retreat. Such countries 
usually had govemments-in-exile. China was more for¬ 
tunate than many people realize in being able to retire 
to a distant province—and that an island which General 
MacArthur described as “an unsinkable aircraft carrier.” 
The National Government is not a forlorn “Kuomintang 
remnant”, as Soviet delegates and their Polish echoes in 
the UN scornfully term it. It is a fully-organized, yes, re¬ 
organized and functioning national government, very 
much alive and on its own soil, working hard, and looking 
toward the mainland with confidence and faith. 

How important is this island on which the government 
and many of the Chinese leaders took refuge? 

General MacArthur long ago dispatched a 12-page re¬ 
port to the Joint Chiefs of Staff emphasizing the impor¬ 
tance of Formosa to the defense of the USA, and in August 
of 1950 prepared for the Veterans of Foreign Wars the 
statement (which President Truman ordered him to with¬ 
draw) emphasizing the importance of keeping Formosa 
out of the hands of a hostile power. 

Formosa is not only Free Chinas Gibraltar. It is of vital 
importance to the Philippines, as President Quirino is be¬ 
coming increasingly aware, and “to our friends in Aus¬ 
tralia and New Zealand, our friends in Indochina and our 
friends in Japan.” It was General MacArthur who referred 
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to these other countries of Asia as our friends. And, to a 
degree unappreciated by former President Truman, it was 
MacArthur who was largely responsible for the fact the 
people of the Philippines and of Japan are our friends to¬ 
day. 

One simple fact about Formosa can scarcely escape the 
notice of the VlFs who have been visiting that island re¬ 
cently in constantly increasing numbers—the three-hour 
span between taking off from Okinawa and landing at 
Taipei’s Pine Mountain airfield. By the same token it takes 
only three hours to fly from Taipei to Okinawa, whether 
the plane carries a load of American VIP’s or of high ex¬ 
plosives. It is highly important that Formosa remain in 
friendly hands then for many reasons, including the fol¬ 
lowing: 

1. Formosa possesses ground facilities for aerial war¬ 
fare sufficient to saturate every airfield on Okinawa and 
all that could be added. The Japanese had 75 airfields on 
Formosa, and there is plenty of room for more. 

2. Formosa has a well-developed highway and a rail 
network by which to supply a hundred airbases, as well as 
harbors in both south and north for their overseas supply. 

3. In unfriendly hands, Formosa could deny access to 
hundreds of miles of China coast. 

4. Formosa has fewer Communists than any other com¬ 
parable area in the Orient. If the United States wants to 
prevent the expansion of Communism in Asia, Formosa 
definitely seems the place to begin. Expand from there. 

5. Formosa is easily more defensible in every way, eco¬ 
nomic as well as military, than Okinawa, Hongkong, or 
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any other part of Southeast Asia. It comes nearer self- 
support than any other area in this part of the world. 

As our press party could see on that 1950 visit, Formosa 
—even without American aid—would be no Communist 
pushover. With us from San Francisco was a young Amer¬ 
ican, Lieut. Irving Short (who later died of polio in 
Japan). Irving Short wanted to help Free China more than 
anything else in the world. His dream was another “Flying 
Tiger” group. He was on Kinmen Island within hours 
after the National victory of 1949. In 1953 I met General 
Hu Lien, commander of Kinmen forces, at President 
Chiang’s. He said his men never forgot what young Short 
said to them: “In World War II, America took Guadal¬ 
canal and Tarawa and Iwo Jima and the Philippines and 
Okinawa, but we could not take Formosa. We had to by¬ 
pass it. How are the Communists ever to take it?” That 
was a tremendous morale-booster. 

On Taiwan itself morale has been high and there is 
plenty of “will to fight”. Let it be said to the credit of the 
Nationalists that they forged ahead even in the dark days 
of American desertion. When South Korea was made the 
target of attack rather than Formosa, the Kremlin prob¬ 
ably thought that the National Government, cut off from 
American aid, would wither and die as the economic 
weight of supporting a big army and feeding an increased 
population sapped National strength. But the Chinese 
have not preserved their unique racial distinction longer 
than any other people on this planet without inner re¬ 
sources. 

In 1950 they talked of a counter-offensive on the main¬ 
land when their very survival was in question. Today, 
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when for some time they have had ECA-MSA economic 
aid and MAAG’s military and technical assistance under 
General William Chase, and with some military equip¬ 
ment coming from America, their chances are vastly im¬ 
proved. 

The day before I left Taiwan last January, General 
Chase said to me: "Formosa is a constant threat to the 
Reds, actually and psychologically. It is also a deterrent to 
any Chinese Communist move in force toward Indochina.” 
It was then he added: 

“The Nationalist troops on Formosa are a bargain in 
strategic world-wide planning, because for a few hundred 
dollars per man per year you can have a first-class fighting 
force of half a million men.” 

But no one knows better than General Chase that for 
any sizeable invasion of the Chinese mainland, we must 
either give air cover and transportation to the Chinese 
troops, or before that time comes provide them with a 
great many more planes and ships. And in either case, 
there must be a lot more of what the American general 
calls “hardware”. At that time our delivery of military sup¬ 
plies to Formosa was 70 percent behind schedule. The way 
General Chase put it to me in that exclusive interview* 
was: “There’s a high potential here. How soon this team 
is ready to play in the big league depends on Washing¬ 
ton. When the time comes for action were going to need 
a lot of ammunition "soonest’!” 

Perhaps the shifting of Soviet pressure from Formosa 
to Korea in 1950 was one of those Communist blunders 

•Interviewed for NEA and released on Feb. 3, the day after the 
State of the Union address by President Eisenhower. 
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by which the free world is given another chance. Had 
Taiwan been invaded at that time, when American mili¬ 
tary aid was completely cut off, many Americans would 
have said, “Its the same old story. The corrupt National¬ 
ists cannot stand up to these disciplined, incorrupt Chi¬ 
nese Communists!” The sentiment in this country was 
pretty much, “China is already lost. Why cry over spilt 
milk?” or “Let’s stop Communism in Indochina or the 
Philippines or in Malaya!” 

I agree with those who believe we had no other choice 
than to resist overt aggression in Korea. We had retreated 
as far as possible in the face of Soviet expansion. I think 
Mr. Truman should then have asked Congress to approve 
his prompt action. I think too the UN would have sounded 
its own death-knell if, in the face of overt aggression 
against the Republic it had sponsored, it had not put its 
theory of collective security into practise. The compro¬ 
mises, aimlessness, fruitless negotiations since are quite 
another matter. 

Japan tested US neutrality in 1937 with the sinking of 
the “Panay” and found we would not go to war. The Japa¬ 
nese invasion of China followed. Russia tested the West in 
the blockade of Berlin and found that we would not give 
way. No war ensued. An air-raid on Formosa in 1950 
might have found America too indifferent to help Free 
China. But instead, Russia directed the invasion of die Re¬ 
public of Korea by the North Korean Army and met with 
the collective resistance of the United States and the 
United Nations. It is my conviction, for what it may be 
worth, that nothing we might have done after that to win 
the Korean War would have induced Russia to expand the 
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war. Would the Kremlin have ordered the invasion had it 
not been announced that Korea was outside the sphere of 
American defense? 


« « « 

So we come to the question of whether or not the main¬ 
land Chinese want to be liberated. 

The principal weapon of the Communists now is terror. 
It stalks the land in China. The refugees still coming over 
the border into Hongkong's New Territories say there has 
never been a tyranny like this in all of China's long his- 
tory. 

True, the trains run on time. The Shanghai trams are 
run without Chinese conductors beating the system and 
giving the company a headache over the aggregate loss of 
coppers. The Shanghai Waterworks paid off indebtedness 
—when high-salaried foreigners were gone and wages re¬ 
duced for all workers—but were hardly out of the red 
when they found themselves in the strangle-hold of the 
Reds. Private enterprise is gone. Factories, like merchants, 
are allowed only 5% profit. Word from a doctor in Shang¬ 
hai, brought out by a refugee, was to the effect that the 
Communists had told him any profits in 1953 must be 
turned over to them, and if the amount was less than re¬ 
ported in 1952, he must make up the difference. 

Factories can be run even without profit under a ruth¬ 
less dictatorship. Accusations that Chiang was a dictator 
appear by comparison as so much poppycock, or as Com¬ 
munist propaganda to deceive until their own pitiless 
regime could take over. 

Reports indicate that things are not going well even 
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with this totalitarian control. The Chinese Communists 
admit coal mine accidents have increased since they 
launched their “anti-corruption” drive against private 
owners and put on the pressure for stepped-up produc¬ 
tion. Last April the Peiping Peoples Daily, official organ 
of the Communist party, reported the accident rate as 
steep and said, “This serious state of affairs must be 
altered.” The paper blamed accidents on “shortcomings 
in leadership”—due to ousting of non-Communist oper¬ 
ators probably—to violation of safety regulations and im¬ 
perfect inspection. 

About the same time the Peiping radio blasted Red 
factories and mines which “sought blindly to increase 
quantity in production, ignoring quality”. Communist 
speed-up and “emulation drives” (reminiscent of Sta- 
khanovite methods in Russia) were admitted to have 
caused more bad goods to be produced. The radio scolded: 
“Not only has the amount of rejections and seconds in¬ 
creased, income has decreased and the reputation of the 
products has been seriously damaged.” 

A purge on a big scale in 1952 practically eliminated 
private enterprise—besides forcing British business to cut 
its losses and get out, despite British recognition of Red 
China. The “three antis” campaign against bureaucracy, 
waste, and corruption purged many petty officials charged 
with allying themselves with “profiteering merchants.” 

Freedom is gone. Forced contributions to the Korean 
War Fund amounted to breath-taking sums, so that the 
economic state of the rural populace is even worse than 
that of the urban population. Whereas by heavy taxation 
and capital levies, the jen min piao, or peoples bank-notes, 
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had become reasonably stable, the costs of the Korean war 
and the effects of the US embargo on shipments of stra¬ 
tegic goods to Red China started an inflationary trend on 
the black market which exists in Hongkong and reportedly 
within Communist China itself. 

Long ago Pearl Buck said in the Times Sunday Maga¬ 
zine that when the Chinese people no longer wanted Com¬ 
munism, they would throw it off, presumably as they did 
the Manchu yoke. But this modem tyranny, organized 
down to the city block, to the very apartment house in 
which one lives, to the family itself, is something the Rus¬ 
sian people themselves have been unable to throw off in 
three and a half decades. 

Delusion marked the public pronouncements of others 
than Pearl Buck. In June of 1952 India’s Madame Pandit 
returning from a “cultural mission” to Peiping described 
as “great achievements Peiping’s land reform and emanci¬ 
pation of women.” 70,000 farmers liquidated in Honan 
alone for resisting confiscatory taxes and contributions! 
Think of the Empress Dowager and other women free to 
rule their country in past generations. Emancipation Rus¬ 
sian style today means involuntary marriage with Rus¬ 
sians, or involuntary widowhood when the husbands are 
executed. 

The same month Mr. Herbert Morrison in England said: 
“If the West persists in cold-shouldering Mao Tze-tung 
we shall never get the Chinese to cooperate.” And Clement 
Attlee was saying: “We want representatives of the effec¬ 
tive government of China in the UN.” 

Even while these unrealistic remarks were being made 
by the world’s leaders, Dr. Hu Shih, great liberal and 
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China’s outstanding historian, called the regime in Peiping 
“the worst tyranny China has suffered in her long, long 
history.” Many Chinese despairing of liberation have com¬ 
mitted suicide behind the Bamboo Curtain. In one day in 
the one city of Canton alone seventeen Chinese ended 
their lives, some denouncing Communist cruelty from die 
roof-top before taking the fatal leap. 

Last November in Hongkong I asked a missionary’s 
wife, who had just come out of Shanghai with her hus¬ 
band, “How long do you think the Communist regime will 
last in China?” 

“A long, long time,” she replied sadly, “beyond your life¬ 
time or mine.” 

Somehow I have more faith. 

People continue to cross the barbed-wire barrier at the 
border between Red China and the British New Terri¬ 
tories. They risk their lives to escape, but it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to leave Red China. The former man¬ 
ager of a Swatow factory is in Hongkong. He left his rather 
pro-Communist son-in-law in charge of the factory. He 
now knows that the son-in-law is in jail, as are all the sub¬ 
contractors of the business. Their being "pro” the new 
broom at first does not mean they are necessarily for it 
now. 

While I was in Hongkong, more than 200 large and 
small vessels made a daring escape from Communist-held 
territory. Some sought refuge in Hongkong waters, others 
off Macao. All asked for new licenses to replace the Com¬ 
munist ones on their fishing or trading craft. 

That the Chinese Communists and their Russian masters 
(so much in evidence now in China) have no more com- 
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passion for the poor than for the rich is shown by the way 
they purged the landlords, gave the land to the tenants, 
but soon taxed the tenant until he returned his land in 
many cases to the state. 

The Russian inhumanity to man includes their own 
people who as White Russians were in Harbin, Tsingtao 
or Shanghai when the Communists took over. On two 
visits to Hongkong I have talked with a German who 
escaped from Shanghai a little more than a year ago. He 
did not return to Germany because of his devotion to the 
task of helping European refugees to escape who were 
caught behind the Bamboo Curtain and cut off from all 
means of earning a living. Soviet passports which many of 
the Russians had are termed worthless. A large percentage 
of those left are women and children, for when Russians 
poured into Red China they deported 8,000 of the White 
Russian husbands and fathers into Siberia for slave labor. 
Women in despair take their children to the doorstep of 
the police-station, abandon them, and go home to take 
their own lives. 

Yet this Christian German, K. L. Stumpf, who has 
helped several hundred to get out by using a dozen or 
more passports of a neutral nation over and over again, 
says, “There is a remedy to stop Communism—that we 
create confidence that we mean what we say.” 

“Communism is bad, but powerful”, he said to me in his 
little office with the pile of letters that had come in from 
all over the world about German or Czech or Russian rela¬ 
tives in China, “we are good, but heartless.” 

“Does the Hongkong atmosphere give you the feeling 
‘After us, the deluge?” I asked. 
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“Yes”, he nodded, “when it ought to be: After us, our 
children! What kind of a world are we passing on to 
them?” 

China’s delegation to the United Nations presented sta¬ 
tistics last year of 15,000,000 Chinese under the Red 
regime who had been liquidated. The AF of L, basing its 
figures on the Free China Labor League’s compilations, 
put the figure at over 14,000,000. Documentation of these 
charges includes reports by officials and members of the 
Communist party, radio broadcasts and newspaper re¬ 
ports, monitored in Formosa or received in Hongkong, 
plus the documents brought out by underground workers. 
In a factory on Taiwan, I interviewed a man who had 
escaped from slave labor in Shanghai. 

The largest group of these slave labor camp inmates, 
5,000,000, according to this informant, were landlords and 
“village despots” most of them executed during 1951 and 
the first half of 1952. “Kuomintang reactionaries” ac¬ 
counted for 3,000,000 more. “Bandit agents”, probably 
guerrillas, numbered 2,600,000, and another group accused 
as “treacherous merchants” numbered 900,000. More than 
two million died as “volunteers” in Korea. 

The figures paralyze one’s mind. Calloused by disclo¬ 
sures of Hitler’s Dachau and Buchenwald, we cannot grasp 
the meaning of a Red China purge exceeding Hitler’s by 
millions. Yet if the transcript of the Mao-Stalin Treaty re¬ 
ceived in this country was authentic (and internal evi¬ 
dence supports that view), then Mao is well on his way, 
by means of purges and the Korean War, towards elimi¬ 
nating the “100,000,000 too many Chinese” slated for 
purge by that treaty. 
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A Chinese businessman in Shanghai gave up his plans 
to take his family to Hongkong when the Communists 
came in—on the advice of two well-known Americans. In 
due course of time he lost his business by confiscatory 
taxation, then his house, then his life. After months of liv¬ 
ing from hand to mouth, Mrs. Wang and the two children 
escaped to Hongkong. Safely out of Red China, Mrs. 
Wang says: 

"I hate the Communists for their inhuman cruelty and 
their lack of reason. I hate ourselves for staying behind. 
And I hate the Americans whose silly illusions cost my 
husband his life, my family its livelihood, and my country 
its freedom!” 

Do the mainland Chinese want to be liberated? More 
than anything else in the world. 

• • • 

In tackling the final question of how the door of main¬ 
land China can be reopened, I do not intend to go beyond 
my competence by an attempt to detail how a military 
invasion is to be carried out. But political decisions are al¬ 
most as important as the military. 

If the millions behind the Bamboo Curtain had been 
won over by the Communist regime, then any attempt at 
liberation by the Nationalists with an army of 500,000 
plus die 80,000 regulars on the thirty-seven islands along 
the coast, and the many more guerrillas to conquer 450 
million people would be impossible. But since the over¬ 
whelming majority of the mainland Chinese are "waiting, 
watching and praying” (as so many refugees insist) for 
the return of Chiang Kai-shek, the cooperation they can 
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afford the well-trained, integrated force of 600,000 or 
800,000 Nationalist troops will make the liberation crusade 
snowball from South China to Manchuria. 

I have heard no one—Chinese or American—advocating 
a full-scale invasion by frontal attack on the China coast. 
I believe the general strategy of those working on this 
problem is to make hit-and-run raids along the coast and 
air-lifts to supply the guerrillas with whom they maintain 
contact in order to strengthen these units, raise mainland 
morale, and give the people hope. The guerrillas will be 
enabled to take back certain areas, small at first, larger as 
more and more recruits join up. Once the guerrillas have 
something to fight with, Chinese youth will gather from 
village and farm to join them. 

Villagers could not show their sympathy beforehand— 
they would not live to welcome the Nationalists. But once 
a village is reached and its Communist garrison overcome, 
the people who hate the Communists as they never hated 
before, will point out the Communist officials and their 
henchmen, will help care for the wounded, feed hungry 
troops and give information. This cooperation can defeat 
the Communists. 

Even after President Truman’s neutralization of For¬ 
mosa, no bans were put on action from the islands held 
by Nationalist guerrillas along the coast. The Navy, the 
Army, or both, held Tan Po, Penghu, the Pescadores, 
Kinmen (better known as Quemoy), and other islands. 
Motorized junks have carried raiding parties of National¬ 
ist guerrillas ashore on the mainland in daring forays to 
capture food, ammunition and prisoners. The guerrillas 
claim that in 1952 alone they captured 5,000 Communist 
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prisoners (874 were captured in a battle on Nan-jih Island 
while I was in Formosa), annihilated 7000 or 7500 Reds, 
grabbed a dozen islands, and threw the Communists off 
balance so they did not dare deplete their coastal garri¬ 
sons to send more men into Indochina.* 

If only we had given enough aid to make raiding and 
blockade more effective instead of neutralizing Formosa 
when the Seventh Fleet was sent to guard it, the Chinese 
might not have dared to send Lin Piao’s armies north to 
Manchuria and from there into the Korean War. 

What the Nationalists are able to do now that the bans 
are off, depends on what we furnish in the way of sup¬ 
plies. As General Chase put it to me last January: “How 
soon this team is ready for the Big League depends on 
Washington.” At that time President Eisenhower had not 
yet made his speech on the State of the Union, but General 
Chase said to me: 

“If a blockade is called for, the Chinese navy and air¬ 
force could lay a blockade of the China coast within a 
matter of hours.” 

He knew there had been something of a “boot-leg 
blockade” from the islands, and counted on activity being 
stepped up if blockade were approved and the Nationalist 
supplies, then 70 percent behind schedule, began pouring 
in. 

General Claire Chennault who has never lost faith in 
National China said that 1953 would be the logical time 
to invade the mainland. “We would be able to hold our 
position in Korea and at the same time carry on a strategic 

•For a vivid account of guerrilla raiding, see “I Raided Red 
China With the Guerrillas” in Collie/s, March 28, 1953. 
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envelopment which the Communists could not resist, be¬ 
cause all their supplies would have to come all the way 
from Manchuria.” Chennault added: "An attack on the 
mainland would not mean World War III. Whom would 
Russia go to war with?” 

If we are smart we would furnish the planes and landing 
craft, artillery, guns, ammunition (repeat ammunition) 
and motor-vehicles—whatever General Chase means by 
“hardware”. Russia could not go to war with us for this, 
since she is doing the same for North Korea and Red 
China. Go to war with Formosa? Not if the American 
forces had to by-pass it in World War II, and not if the 
Seventh Fleet is still there to make it doubly difficult. So 
the Chinese from Taiwan continue in bigger and better 
raids, taking more and more of South China—and Russia 
is foiled. 

Russia has taken Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, Roumania, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, North Korea, mainland China 
without expending her Russian soldiers. She takes her 
satellites by proxy wars and by training, indoctrinating 
and equipping satellite armies. If Chinese can fight as they 
have in Korea when trained by the Russians, what is the 
matter with us if we cannot train free Chinese to do as well 
for hberty—theirs and ours? 

Those troops on Formosa have impressed everyone who 
has seen them from American Legion Commander Lewis 
Gough to defeated Democratic candidate for president, 
Adlai Stevenson. After seeing the troops in maneuvers last 
fall, Gough said, 

“American troops were committed to battle in both 
World Wars and more recently in Korea, with less training 
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and less effective training than these troops have re¬ 
ceived.” 

Air Force Chief of Staff, General Hoyt Vandenberg, 
said after his trip to Formosa that the United States had 
speeded up shipments of military equipment to the Na¬ 
tionalists and that he personally hoped the rate would be 
greatly quickened. He added, “The morale is excellent, 
and their air force is the only one in the world to my 
knowledge with a larger standing reserve of pilots than 
needed for aircraft available. Their pilots are eager, and 
enthusiastic, and their mechanics quite competent.” 

No doubt General Vandenberg’s visit had something to 
do with the fact that some 3000 Nationalist air force of¬ 
ficers had special training courses in the States this past 
year, a group of them in jet flying. 

Henry R. Luce of Time, Life and Fortune, visited Tai¬ 
wan while I was there last. He predicted that the new 
president would lift the neutralization ban which tied 
President Chiang’s hands, and also that a new Pacific- 
Asiatic strategy would include Free China and give as 
much attention to Asia as to Europe. In leaving the island, 
he said: 

“Taiwan is an absolutely unique spot on the map of 
world history. Nowhere in the world today is there a 
community which is living so completely for so great a 
purpose. That purpose, of course, is the liberation of China 
from Communist tyranny and the restoration of the Chi¬ 
nese people to their ancient tradition of decency and 
humanity expressed in modem terms of democracy and 
freedom.” 

Those words of moral support from a bom-in-China 
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friend after all the barren years when America not only 
officially cut Nationalist China adrift from military advice 
and aid, but also turned her back and offered no word of 
encouragement or good wishes to those who chose Free¬ 
dom, must have been tremendously heart-warming. 

When the inaugural address of President Eisenhower 
reached Taiwan, President Chiang said it was “the first 
ray of hope to mankind since the end of the last world 
war.” Adding that it reflected courage, confidence and 
determination, he said, “It breathes, like a living thing, 
with the spirit of justice and righteousness.” 

Shortly before this Robert Aura Smith, editorial writer 
on the New York Times, spelled out a definite policy for 
the reopening of the closed door of China.* He said: 

There should be an official and formal repudiation of the 
Yalta agreements on the double ground that they are morally 
repugnant to the American people and that they have been 
consistently and flagrantly disregarded by the Soviet Union. 
There should be formal repudiation and withdrawal of the 
1949 White Paper on China. This document was designed to 
justify President Truman’s declaration that we should “give 
no further aid and advice” to Nationalist China. That policy has 
been completely reversed and the United States, for the sake 
of its prestige and honor, should disown the shameful defeatist 
White Paper on which it was based. The United States should 
reaffirm its intention of not recognizing fruits of aggression and 
its determination not to reward the aggressor. 

On Asian policy in general Editor Smith recommended: 
that the United States should continue its military re- 

°In Foreign Policy Association’s bulletin, December 1952. 
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sistance to Communism and try to make that resistance 
more effective; second, make some necessary changes in 
the State Department and American diplomatic service; 
third, continue and strengthen mutual security and “Point 
Four" programs; fourth, work more vigorously for regional 
defense planning and strongly support such efforts as 
President Quirino’s to bring about at home and abroad the 
total, rather than piecemeal, character of the conflict in 
Asia; fifth, strive to provide both for Americans and Asians 
a quality of genuine moral leadership. On this final point 
Mr. Smith added: “There is need to express it in terms 
that indicate we do not intend to compromise with what is 
evil, but that we are determined to give our fullest devo¬ 
tion to that which is good.” 

Robert Aura Smith sounded a note the Chinese have 
long waited to hear from America, one which they must 
sincerely hope will be transcribed into action. To what 
degree has the bold new foreign policy of a Republican 
administration replaced the bungling, vacillating one of 
the last administration? Measure it by this New York 
Times * editor’s proposals: 

The Yalta agreements were so timidly dealt with that 
no one can say they were repudiated. No formal repudia¬ 
tion of the lamentable White Paper has been made, though 
our renewed aid to National China means that our deeds 
speak louder than our words in this instance. Considering 
the overwhelming mandate given President Eisenhower 
by the American people in last November s election, he 
and his Secretary of State might well have made more 
changes in the State Department and foreign service, 
though such changes as have been made are all to the 
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good. Mutual security and Point Four programs depend 
so much on that “quality of genuine moral leadership” 
emphasized by Mr. Smith that I would think they needed 
a good overhauling. A total rather than piecemeal view 
of the conflict in Asia with vigorous regional defense plan¬ 
ning can hardly be said to have been achieved as yet, 
though some progress has been made. 

The troops of Nationalist China would naturally much 
prefer to start for the mainland than to be shipped to the 
war in Korea. Few people seem to know that once those 
troops—30,000 of them—were loaded on LSTs waiting for 
the Generalissimo’s offer to be accepted by the United 
Nations. They would not be enthusiastic about going to 
Korea now. Their own country, their own relatives and 
families on the mainland, have suffered too long under 
the bondage of a cruel despotism. 

In all this discussion of reopening China’s door—the 
front door to all Asia—I have tried to give weightier opin¬ 
ions than my own. The cumulative weight of military 
opinion expressed by Admiral Radford, General Vanden- 
berg, General Chase, General Chennault, Deputy Secre¬ 
tary of Defense Foster, American Legion Commander 
Gough and many others is very impressive. Perhaps the 
time has come. 

No one on Formosa says, “1/ we go back!” Everyone 
talks of “When we go back.” In individual dedication and 
faith, General MacArthur said as he left the Philippines 
in defeat, “I will return”. On Formosa today two million 
Chinese with one dedicated purpose say, “We will re- 
turnr The faint-hearted may be elsewhere; they are not 
on Taiwan. 
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Somehow or other I share the faith of the people of 
Free China. Over a period of three years now I have 
watched their bootstrap comeback, in itself a miracle. It 
led to the anomaly of a United States official on Taiwan 
saying last fall that the Nationalists had “succeeded in 
winning the hearts of the people on Taiwan. They have 
made immense progress politically. Their troops would 
now be able to invade the mainland!” 

I believe, too, that prayers have been ascending night 
and day behind the Bamboo Curtain for release. The 
yearning for liberty is deep in the hearts of the hapless 
people. Who dares say their prayers are not heard by God, 
or will not be answered? 

On the Double Tenth of 1952, President Chiang, ad¬ 
dressing the great crowd in the city square of Taipei, 
turned his thoughts and theirs to the “distressed compa¬ 
triots on the mainland who could not see the White Sun 
on the Blue Sky of the National flag, nor hear the National 
anthem” on that 41st anniversary of the birth of the Re¬ 
public. The man whom Adlai Stevenson was moved to call 
“the valiant leader of the indomitable Chinese people” 
then said: 

They look to the day when our national army will come to 
their rescue by launching a counter-attack. In order not to fail 
diem, the civil population and the armed forces in Free China 
must not for one moment forget the urgent expectancy of our 
fellow-citizens on the mainland for their early liberation. 

On that anniversary I was still in New York, preparing 
to fly to Formosa within the week. I heard Governor 
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Thomas E. Dewey refer also to the task to which Free 
China was dedicated. He said, “No law of God or man 
can prohibit any nation or people from trying to recover 
their homeland.” 
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